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Katherine  Viner  interview: 


Pole  with  a punch 
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Blair  returns  to  the  fray 
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fUctnrd  Thomas  and 
Charlotte  Denny 


THE  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown, 
was  yesterday 
confronted  with 
dramatic  evi- 
dence that  the 
economy  is  in  danger  of  over- 
heating. with  the  first  growth 
figures  to  be  published  since 
the  election  showing  that 
buoyant  - consumer  spending 
is  Ln  danger  of  igniting 
inflation 

' With  a boom  in  the  high 
giQBet,  City  analysts  said  the 
date  makes  a fourth  interest 
rate  rise  bytbe  Bank  of  Eng- 
janfl  _sMcc  May  ihevttaWe  to 

'A^^Egtotite  Office  for 
Nation#  Sfatistics  (ONS),  the 
eoo&azay  grew  by  naariy l per 
apt  in  the  second  quarter  of 
•Hy  ywpr,  pushing  the  annual 
grbwth  rate  up  to  3.4  per  cent 
from  8JL  per  cent  rate  during 
tbe  firat  three  months  of  1997 
4-  andwell  above  the  225  per 
quit  rate  considered  sustain- 
SlytheTreasury. 
yesterday’s  data  under- 
-Sxmd  fears  of  the  economy 
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"Sour  grapes’ defection,  page  3 PHOtDGBAWtDAVDUANsax 


Dual  economy 


►An  nutlet  uring 


Inquiry  to  examine  death-in-custody  errors 


CSty  notebook. 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 

DAME  Barbara  Mills, 
the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  yester- 
day announced  an  urgent  in- 
dependent inquiry  into  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service’s 
handling  .of  serious  com-. 
plutnte  against  the  police, 
Amid  eafis  for  her  resignation 
after  aha,  admitted  flaws  in 
the  process. 

The  inquiry  will  also  con- 
sider the  handling  of  two 
cases  ' concerning  decisions 
not. to  prosecute  police  offi- 
cers after  deaths  in  custody. 
Dame' Barbara  conceded  this 
week  that  the  CPS  had  made 
errors  in  handling  both  cases. 
The  pressure  group  In- 


quest, which  monitors  deaths 
in  custody,  said  Dame  Barba- 
ra’s position  had  became  “un- 
tenable” after  she -agreed  to 
reconsider  CPS  decisions  in 
the  two  cases. 

Inquest's  director,' Deborah- 
Coles,  said:  “Inquest  consid- 
ers this  to  be  a shocking  in- 
dictment of  the  way  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
handles  cases  involving  alle- 
gations of  police  violence. 
These  proceedings  have 
revealed  a shambolic  deci- 
sion-making process  for 
which  the  DPP  is  ultimately 
responsible.” 

she  called  on  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Jade  Straw,  to  initiate 
an  urgent  investigation  into 
the  way  deaths  in  custody -are 
treated  at  all  stages  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 


The  CPS  said  its  inquiry 
would  be  conducted  by  an  In- 
dependent figure  whose  name 
and' terms  of  reference  would 
be  announced  next  week.  It 
would  look  at  the  decision- 
making process  in  the  case- 
work department  at  the  ser- 
vice’s London  headquarters 
“and  if  necessary  beyond". 

The  CPS  errors  in  the  two 
death-in-custody  cases  came 
to  light  because  of  an  unprec- 
edented challenge  by  two  wid- 
ows whose  husbands  died  of 
asphyxiation  while  being 
restrained  by  police.  Cwo- 
ners'  juries  returned  verdicts 
of  unlawful  killing — in  effect 
yrrp-pcinng'htpr  — but  the  CPS 
fb>rtrtari  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  prosecute. 

Had  the  women  not  perse- 
vered with  the  first  chal- 


lenges ever  brought  over  a 
CPS  decision  not  to  prosecute 
after  a death  In  police  custo- 
dy, the  mistakes  would  never 
have  emerged. 

On  Wednesday,  Dame  Bar 
bara  admitted  she  had  made 
an  error  In  law  and  felled  to 
take  account  of  key  evidence 
in  deciding  not  to  prosecute 
two  officers  from  north  Lon- 
don’s Stake  Newington  police 
gfratV”1  over  the  death  of  a Ni- 
gerian asylumeeeker.  Shift  La- 
pUe,  who  was  restrained  in  a 
neckbold  after  being  arrested 
for  "acting  stopidously”. 

The  following  day  she 
threw  in  the  towel  on  a case 
brought  by  Alison  O'Brien, 
whose  husband  Richard,  an 
Irish  traveller,  died  of  as- 
phyxia while  being  held  down 
by  several  officers  from  Wal- 


worth’atation,  in  south  Uxa- 
don,  idler  his  arrest  for  drunk 
and  disorderly  behaviour. 

Fiona  Murphy,  Mrs  O’Bri- 
en’s soUcitor,  called  for  a 
“far-reaching  investigation” 
into  the  cases.  She  added:  “I 
have  a sworn  affidavit  stating 
categorically  that  the  DPP 
was  involved  in  the  decision 
and  azdy  a letter  saying  she 
wasn’t  The  DPP  has  got  same 


answers  to  provide  as  to 
whether  she  was  involved.” 

The  High  Court  yesterday 
finished  hearing  a third  case, 
challenging  a decision  not  to 
prosecute  members  of  West 
Midlands  Serious  Crime 
Squad  ««td  to  have  “suffocated 
to  unconsciousness''  a rob- 
bery suspect  Derek  Tread- 
way, who  survived.  A decision 
Is  expected  in  the  autumn. 


THE  BEST  COMEDY 
IN  TOWN” 
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■■■HE  morning  crossword 

■ could  become  a redun- 

■ fiant  pastime  for  rail 

commuters  who  are  being  in- 
vited to  swap  their  briefcase* 
for  blue  uniforms  and  peaked 
caps  by  acting  as  part-time 
train  guards  cm  their  way  to 
the  office.  . . . 

Their  duties  will  include 
ma«np  announcements  on 
platforms,  checking  doors  are 
slammed  and  giving 
to  the  driver  to  set  off  — Be- 
fore jumping  on  the  train 

themselves. 

In  return,  they  wffl-get  aw 
travel  and  *UB  an  hoarL*°* 
will  be  required  to  perform 
the  same  service  on  the  eve- 
ning return  journey.  

' Great  Eastern,  the  company 
which  runs  trains  between 
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Robert  Gunble,  20, 'student 
rm  work  experience 
Journey:  Chelmsford- 
Ltyerpool  Street 
Coist:  approx  £2,000 pa 
“I  would  be  Interested  In 

theory  because  of  the 
money.  But!  often  mid  up 
working  on  this  train  so  in 
reaUty  I wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“Most  commuters  prefer  to 
relax,  read  the  paper  or  steep. 
Other*  use  the  journey  as 
part  of  their  working  day,  so. 
there  is  no  doubt  this  could  be 
a lucrative  way  of  spending 


World  News 


Gansfijthcrrp,  SO,  secretary 
Journey:  ChadwelLHeath- 
Lfverpool  Street 
. Cost:  More  than  £1,000  pa 
“II  would  be  too  mnch  has- 
sle and  having  to  deal  with 
drunken  louts  wotdd  worry 
me.  I like  to  relax  andread  a 
book The  iiwiim- 

tiveisjustnot  enough-” 

the  Journey.”  Mr  Turner  saw 
a similar  scheme  in  operation 

during  a visit  to  Hong  Kong 
and  decided  to  launch,  the 
idea  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  ... 


Asteh  Pandya,  33,  hospital 
porter 

Journey:  Seven  Kings- 
Liverpool  Street 
Cost:  £l,106v40  pa 
“I  would  definitely  dolt  fixr 

financial  reasons  as  long  as  it 
didn’t  interfere  with  my  Job. 
Having  my  ticket  paid  for  roe 
would  be  a huge  serving.” 

Great  Eastern,  a subsidiary 
of  First  Bus.  warned  that  the 
commitment  would  have  to  be 

serious.  The  part-time  guards 
would  be  required  to  tom  up 
for  their  scheduled  train  in 
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Joanna  Coles  in  New  York 
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RUDOLPH  KOS  was  always 
an  odd  choice  to  be  ordained 
as  a Catholic  priest  He  had 
oDce  served  a year's  youth  de- 
tention for  molesting  a young 
male  neighbour.  Then  he  was 
married  for  a year  before  per- 
suading his  diocese  to  grant 
hiyn  an  annulment 

But  yesterday  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  reeling 
when  a jury  awarded  $120  mil- 
lion {£73  million)  in  darnugM 
after  finding  the  Dallas  dio- 
cese had  ignored  evidence  that 
Kos  sexually  abused  altar 
boys  as  young  as  nine.  It  is 
the  biggest  award  ever  made 
against  the  church. 

The  civil  case  was  brought 
by  10  of  Eos’s  alleged  victims 
and  the  family  of  an  11th,  Jay 
Lemberger,  who  committed 
suicide  at  the  age  of  22  after  10 
years  of  abuse.  Criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  likely  to  follow. 

The  damages  will  be  paid 
by  both  the  church  and  Eos, 
who  now  works  as  a paralegal 
in  San  Diego,  California.  It 
seems  likely  the  church  will 
foot  most  of  the  bill  as  Eos 
says  he  Is  insolvent 

The  alleged  abuse  began 
while  Kos  was  a student  at 
Holy  Trinity  seminary  in  Dal- 
las. and  continued  during 
placements  at  three  different 
churches.  TllB  Dallas  diocese 
was  found  guilty  of  failing  to 
take  seriously  scores  of  abuse 
allegations  and  a petition  from 
Eos’s  ex-wife,  Kathleen  Herzel, 
drawing  attention  to  his  inter- 
est in  young  boys.  Shortly  after 
the  first  complaints  he  was 
promoted  to  paistor. 


Randal  Mathis,  the  diocese’s 
lawyer,  argued  that  church 
officials  had  used  reasonable 
judgment  in  pursuing  the 
complaints  but  said  Eos  was  a 

“very  convincing  man”. 

After  listening  to  ll  weeks 
of  harrowing  testimony,  the 
jury  disagreed.  They  found 
that  one  boy  had  been  abused 
several  times  a week  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  another  lived 
with  Eos  for  two  years  in  the 
priest’s  parish  residence.  Eos 
joked  with  friends  that  he  had 
adopted  the  boy. 

The  pin  inti  fls  hart  sought 
$146  million  in  damages  to 
compensate  for  lost  earnings 
and  mental  anguish.  They 
were  awarded  $102  million  for 
earnings  and  anguish  and 
$18  million  in  punitive  dam- 
ages, after  the  Jury  found  the 
church  responsible  for  foiling 
to  act  sooner. 

Bill  Ryan,  a spokesman  for 
the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Churches,  said  the 
case  was  “almost  certainly 
the  largest  judgment  ever 
made  against  the  church”. 
The  organisation  has  ap- 
pealed against  the  sum. 

Ffewer  than  10  abuse  cases 
have  been  brought  against 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  previ- 
ous highest  sum  awarded  was 
$3  million  to  a man  In  Minne- 
sota, reduced  to  $L2  million 
on  appeal-  Most  churches  are 
now  insured  against  such 
eventualities. 

The  figure. paid  out  in 
secret  settlements  is  thought 
to  be  much  higher.  A lawyer 
from  St  Paul.  Minnesota,  said 
he  knew  certain  dioceses  had 
paid  out  more  than 
$50  million. 
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Father  Brendan  Smyth  outside  court  in  Dublin  yesterday  where  he  was  jailed  after  admitting  36  years  of  child  abuse 


- -.mr-  CATHOLIC  prfest  ex- 
C tradited  to  the  Irish 
'■A Republic  from  Norfh- 
Jw^^ernv  Ireland  after, 
serving  time  for  child  sex  of- 
fopces  was  sentenced  to  12 
years  yesterday  for  further 


’ Brendan  Smyth  was  sen- 
tenced-after  a Dublin  court 
heard  harrowing  evidence 
fromsbme  of  the  victims, 
i The  “paedophile  priest” 
case  led  to  the  collapse  of 
Albert  Reynold’s  Karma  Fall- 
Labour,  coalition  government 
in  1994  amid  controversy  over 

a six-month  delay  In  extradit- 
ing him  to  Belfest  to  feoe  sex 
abuse  charges  there. 

" Judge  Kelly  said  he  had 
taken  Into  account  of  Father 
Smyth’s  guilty  plea  but 
remained  fearful  that  he 
would  /‘seriously  sexually 
abuse’-  children  again.  He 
based  this  on  psychiatric 
reports  and  Smyth's  behav- 
iour while  an  a sex  offenders’ 
course  in  Northern  Ireland. 
He  noted.  TO-year-cdd  Smyth 
had  refused  to  co-operate  with 
probation  and  welfare 
reports. 

.-  Smyth  pleaded  guilty  to  74 
offences  of  indecent  assault 
and  sexual  abuse  of  males  and 
females  in  the  Irish  Republic 
over  a S&year  period  up  to 
1993. 

The  . offences  relate  to 

rnHitanfs  In  ntna  ■ counties 

Involving  20  children. 

Last  March  Smyth  was  ex- 
tradited to  the  Republic  after 
being  charged.  He  had  earlier 
been  released  from  MagOli- 
gan  Prison  in  Londonderry 
where  he  served  a four-year 
term  for  sexually  abusing 
children  over  a 20-year  period 
inwestBelfost 
' The  Norbertme  Order,  to 


which  Smyth  still  belongs, 
said  yesterday  H was  “devas- 
tated” by  the  accounts  of  his 
victims.  “We  wish  again  to 
express  our  deep  sorrow  to  all 
those  people  who  have  been 
sexually  abused  by  Father 
Smyth. 

“We  deeply  regret  that  a 
-member  of  our  community 
has  caused  such  harm/' 

The  order  said  it  was  now 
“painfliDy  aware”  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  Its  response  over 
the  years  to  reports  of  the 
priest’s  behaviour. 

- -Smyth’s  reported  comments 
be  had  little  chance  of 
rehabilitation  suggest  the  full 
extents  of  his  crimes  may 

never  be  known. 

“They  may  as  well  try  to 
make  me  taller  or  smaller,  or 
change  me  into  a woman,"  he 
is  once  said  to  have  confided 
to  a fellow  prisoner.  Even  his 
barrister  admitted  in  1994 
that  Smyth  was  a “fixated 
paedophile”  unable  to  control 
his  urges. 

Using  his  position  as  a 
priest  he  had  preyed  on  chil- 
dren in  their  homes,  at 
school,  on  outings,  in  orphan- 
ages and  in  children’s  homes. 

Some  of  his  victims  were 
bribed  with  sweets  or  money, 
others  were  ordered  not  to 
teDL 

Born  in  Belfast,  John 
Gerard  Smyth  joined  the 
Norbertme  Order,  based  at 
Kilnacrott  Abbey,  Co  Cavan, 
in  1945,  and  hi«  namg 

to  Brendan  when  he  was 
ordained  six  years  later. 

Attempts  to  treat  his  devi- 
ancy  were  not  only  unsuc- 
cessful but  also  indi^tffl  that 
at  least  some  people  within 
his  order  may  have  known 
what  be  was  up  to.’ 

Following  one  posting  in 
North  Dakota,  a former  altar 
boy  in  the  American  state 
was  paid  £12,800  after  he 
claimed  he  had  been  abused. 
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Overcast 
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intervals 
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Jfff  showers 
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Forecast  for  the  cities 


Alston  re  ro 

AmsttftMfti  22  16 
Ament  31  2a 
Bonn  21  IS 
Berm  22  10 
BrossetS  23  17 
Copenhagen  ?i  ia 


Stockholm  23  14 


Monday 

era  n* 

Algiers  30  20 

Amsterdam  21  12 

Athens  31  21 

Borin  22  IJ 

Bonn  23  12 

Brunei;  23  13 

CoowhagenZi  13 


socman  21  13 
Turfc  33  22 
Vienna  27  17 
C.ttuKaao;D.naac 
SieM«9*eSin 


S Algiers  23  21  S 

Eh  Amsterdam  22  IS  Sh 

s Notm  an  19  s 

C Bwto  23  16  C 

C Barm  24  16  Sh 

C Brusiefe  23  15  Dr 

Sh  Copen(H«n21  13  C 

F Cram  27  19  F 

C Genova  30  19  F 

5 Larraca  32  22  S 

C London  24  13  Dr 

S U**d  3621  S 
F Mian  27  20  S 

S Nice  29  23  S 

Th  Oslo  19  13  Th 

C Paris  28  14  F 

F Ranw  31  22  F 

C StaSdwkn  21  14  7ti 

S Tistfs  30  20  B 

F Vtam  26  is  C 

Tuesday 

1 MOV#  mx>  tan  afoBi 

S AI0eR;  29  23  S 

F Amsterdam  21  12  F 

F Amens  32  22  F 

F Benin  22  14  F 

F Bonn  22  11  F 

F Brussels  22  13  F 

C CooeMugoi20  14  F 

F Crete  28  22  P 

F Geneva  26  IS  F 

S Lsfnaca  32  23  G 

C Lonoon  25  16  C 

S Madrid  35  19  S 

F Men  27  IS  G 

S Nice  28  21  S 

H Oslo  20  13  C 

5 Pans  26  13  S 

S Roma  33  22  S 

Ur  Stockholm  21  12  R 

S Tunis  32  22  S 

G Vienna  26  16  C 

r.tacltt  ko  HIM  *9,  nm  Rm 
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Around  the  world 

LunchSmg  yesterday  (previous  day  in  Americas) 
AMMto  C e SB  Lanaca  F 34 

AWM  8 32  W Uotxm  S 32 

NF"  a » 88  Undo*  r 21 

/Warn*  8 20  84  ImAnotaa  C to 

Antoni am  9i  fl  M Uoambam  Sh  17 

Aim  C 30  8S  Lnur  s 38 

AHOdmd  C a 64  Madrid  6 31 

B ttw  C « 88  tttn  s Ji 

Benghak  CSV  Mali  F 57 

Mm  F a 84  Mania  c ts 

tonrion  S 20  79  kUbcum  F a 

Ml  F 34  U UabOr  F 23 

Sand  S 20  M Stand  F 32 

Bata  C 23  73  Mm  U » 

M»a  F 30  ee  ihm  F m 

Baranov  C 20  84  Uncm  S 2 7 

BaMt,  C IS  66  Math  Sh  8 

autm  G « SB  Nah«  . F 22 
BuaA  F W 66  Meta  F 2S 

M»WH  C 29  77  New  DM  C 32 

Ctan  F 33  00  NmOitom  5 31 

CariJCa  F 34  93  Ita  York  R 17 

Cftray  C 22  72  Mce  F 3L 

Cwfmlatr,  C * » fata  Hi  to 

Caafcma  ll  25  77  Parti  n V 

CWngo  C 28  62  Rato  F * 

CMMdudi  C I 46  Pimua  R 8 

Copm**gta  111  23  73  RoMarif  Dr  B 

Gorki  C 27  81  Fid  (total.  F 24 

Max  C 3?  88  Ram,  F 28 

odd  f 08  97  Eaton,  C t> 

Da*  F 31  H GaPegte  C to 

Dhaka  9h  32  90  Smfew  C 25 

Drift,  F 8 68  Sroscn  C S 

tarn  S 31  91  SMhotn  Iti  20 

Raton  M 28  62  Qmabaug  C .21 

FtaMwt  H B 66  Sydney  c 8 

Onto  C 2 3 Um  5 31 

0Ml  G 26  79  M S 26 

HOlriMg  C 22  73  Tokyo  C 30 

Horae  S 23  73  Town  C 20 

KdftH  F a 77  Mown  S 41 

HawKeng  Sh  23  8c  taneounr  F a 

totmW  B 27  81  togttaa  F 36 

taUHtom  F 29  84  Urn  C 34 

JutMS  3 H H Waamm  F 24 

iCLMkpw  R 28  79  VtaMtaum  Dr  2T 

KOKH  C 31  88  Wetaokm  C » 

NnprUn  F 33  81  Ztah  3l  17 


European  weather  outlook 
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It  wi  be  uneeaiad  h most  places  with  a ml*  of  sunny 
speda  and  showers.  Some  of  the  showers  wffl  be 
tacoMy  heavy  and  thuidary,  although  the  far  north- 
east should  be  drier  and  more  settled.  Highs  mostly 
between  20  and  23C.  but  locally  25C  In  east  Sweden. 
Low  Countries.  Oaraany,  Austria, 


Anoftar  rather  unsattted  day  wflh  showers  2nd  some 
longer  spelts  rf  ran  in  most  places.  However,  the 
showera  should  become  more  and  more  confined  to 
tastem  Germany  with  better  sunny  spaHs  developing 
obewha re.  Max  temp  21-24,  bcafly  a hot  28C  In  the 
knrer  Swiss  vafleys. 


Southern  Franca  will  be  mainly  hot  aid  sunny  with 
weteome  eea-brwcas  on  the  west  Centra  and 
nwttati  France  wi  start  cloudy  and  damp  with  a lit- 
tle Otsto,  but  it  wi  soon  brighten  up  leaving  coma 
anny  spells,  t-figha  ranging  horn  21C  on  tfts  north 
coast  to  S4C  near  the  MedKananewi  coast. 


Sumy  end  hot  candHons  are  expected  ww  most  of 
Iberia,  in  Tact  It  wfl  be  very  hot  ta  the  southern  Interi- 
or. Highs  betwoan  30  and  38C. 

Iter. 


One  or  two  isolated  thundery  showers  may  develop 
over  the  hills,  but  most  of  Italy  wh  be  hot  and  sunny. 
Max  temp  27-31C. 

Qnaca: 


Hot  and  winy  over  the  elands,  but  a Rttla  more  cloud 
wi  develop  on  the  mainland  with  one  or  two  local 
thunderstorms  breaking  out  towards  everting.  Max 
wmpafl^SC. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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Labour  renegade  joins  Conservatives  - again 


ThaGuardian  Saturday  July  26  1997 

r l2  b^  Would  Mr 
<W  Portillo 

have  liked 
a crack  at 
the  seat, 
to  replace 
the  one  he 
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mislaid  in 
May?  ‘If 
he  weren’t 
here,  who 
knows? 
But  he  is 
here- 


Blair  shrugs 
off  ‘sour 


defection 


A campaigner  promoting  Andy  Slaughter,  whose  selection  as  candidate  for  Uxbridge  led  to  the  defection  of  Michael  Shrimp  ton  PHcnoQRAMmnwvHai 


un leash  loose  cannon 


Derek  Brown 

gets  a whiff  of 
jQbnservative 
triumphalism 


on  the  streets  3p  m 


S SECRET  weapons 
go,  Michael  Shrimp- 
ton,  newly  defected 
.frcrth  Labour  to  the 
Conservatives, 
tamed  out  to-hfc  something  of 

a loose  cannon. . — 

Sporting  p.shiny  new  blue 
rosette,  he  sffi  alongside  Cecil 
Parkinson  and  Tory  candi- 
date John  Randall,  and  duti- 
fully condemned  the  intoler- 
ance or  N6w  Labour.  The 
party  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed for  IS  years,  he  said, 
was  riding  roughshod  over 
the  views  of  its  local  mem- 
bers. He  spoke  of  bis  fears  on 
Labour  policy,  and  of  his  ad- 
mfration  for  William  Hague. 

Mr  Shrimpton’s  conversion 
i$  dearly  total  It  has  also 
been  extremely  rapid.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Brunei  University 
students  to  be  the  Labour  can^ 
dictate  in  the  byelection,  and 
waa  subsequently  inter- 
viewed by  a couple  of- local 
branches,  ‘7  never  seriously 
expected  to  be  selected,"  be 
said  modestly. 

Labour  officials  were  tmim- 
. pointing  out  that  Mr 
rimpton’s  claimed  links 
with  the  constituency  were  as 
marginal  as  the  Tory  major- 
ity of  724.  They  had  a point 
the  reporter  from  the  Ux- 
bridge and  t Drayton 
Gazette  at  v-sta  iy*s  press 
conference  had  never  heard 
of  the  Tories  . rize  catch.  His 
own  explanation  of  what  he 
called  his  “connections  with 
Uxbridg.-”  was  that  he  bad 
practise*,  in  a Hillingdon  law 
centn  “tween  1986  and  1989. 

Bui  .ough  Mr  Shrimpton’s 
canvi  4tkm  is  somewhat  less 
than  Taulbie,  it  does  twist  the 
Ton-  knife  in  Labour’s  s.if-ta- 
byelection  wound:  the 
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selection  of  Andy  r ^iteras 
the  candidate  t jo.  the  Blair 
seal  of  approval,  in the  fees  of 
strong  loc£L  * esentment. 

Mr  Slaughter,  36  and  yet  an- 
other lawyer,  has  a formida- 
ble record  as  member  and 
leader  of  Hammersmith  and 
Fulham  council.  He  certainly 

haa  the  harfring 

of  the  national  party,  epito- 
mised yesterday  When.  Tony 
Blair  became  the  first  prime 
minister  to  take  a hit-part  on 
a modem  byeleetton  stage. 

The  visit  was  a mixture  of 
good  old-fangled  gladbanfling 
and  scopbGoaay,  with  decid- 
edly new -fashioned  Labour 
machinery.  The  pedestrian- 
ised ffgb  Street  was  heavily 
patrolled  by  party  workers* 
handing  oat  posters,  badges, 
and  plastic  Union  flags. 

The  little  speaking  platform 
was  duly  encircled  by  a happy 
throng  of  maybe  500  by  the 
tima  the  great  man  hove  Into 
view  within  his  customary 
scrum  of  cameras  and  well- 
wishers.  A Labour  victory,  he 
told  the  crowd,  would 
strengthen  the  Government's 
determination  and  ability  to 


see  things;  through.  What  he 
didn't  say  was  that  a Conser- 
vative victory  might  prick  the 
bubble  of  invincibility  which 
has  surrounded  New  Labour 
since  May  1. 

Tory  officials,  though  they 
admit  they  are  still  on.  the 
back  foot,  clearly  believe 
Labour's  tactics  have  given 
their  jpen  a chance.  They 
were  also  pleased  to  see  the 
Prime  Minister  in  their 
midst  it  was  less  a break 
with  convention,  they 
thought,  than  a tacit  admis- 
sion that  Labour  had  the 
wind  up. , 

- David  Williams,  a Labour 
council  stalwart  and  the  man 
who  brought  the  Tory  major- 
ity crashing  down  by  12,000 
votes  on  May  1,  is  very  de- 
cently keeping  mum  about 
the  brutal  way  he  was  denied 
a shortlisting  for  the  present 
contest.  (Mr  Blair  rather 
cruelly  fold  an  interviewer 
the  constituency  needed  a 
man  Hire  Mr  Slaughter  who 
would  get  things  done;  not 
someone  who  would  get  lost 
in  Westminster.) 

Others  in  Uxbridge,  how- 


ever, are  a good  deal  less  reti- 
cent- One  prominent  council- 
lor has  resigned  the  Labour 
whip,  and  a good  number  of 
activists  have  disgustedly  de- 
clined to  involve  themselves 
In  the  campaign.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  mass  defections, 
nor  even  of  minor  ones  — un- 
less you  count  Mr  Shrimpton 
— but  the  mood  is  resenttaL 
Tbere  was  just  one  heckler 
at  yesterday’s  performance  of 
the  Blair  street  theatre.  Wally 
Kennedy,  a former  Labour 
councillor  who  now  forms 
half  of  the  Socialist  Party  ln: 
the  local  authority, 1 
‘the  Prime  Minister  witlT  h& 
own  general  election  slogan-1 
“Education,  education,  educa- 
tion!” he  yelled.  "“If  it  was. 
good  enough  for  you  to  get  it 
free,  what  about  the  kids; 
today?"  Mr  Kennedy  was  ap-; 
preached  by  a woman  who 
wanted  to  thank  him  for  some 
local  service.  He  was  duly 
gratified  until  she  announced 
she  was  going  to  vote  for  the 
Tory,  “because  he’s  the  only- 
one  who  lives  round  here 
This  seems  to  be  a popular 
refrain.  The  corresponden 


columns  of -the  Uxbridge 
Gazette  are  studded  with  let- 
ters praising  Mr  Randall's 
local  connections  (he  is  man- 
aging director  of  the  stare 
which  bears  his  family 
name),  and  recalling  the 
strong  local  attachment  of  the 
last  MP,  Sir  Michael  Shersby. 

Sir  Michael  died  Just  seven 
days  after  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  his  memory  is 
clearly  an  important  Tory 
asset  in  the  campaign. 

Star  a government  in  the 
blissful  throes  of  a seemingly 


endless  honeymoon,  the  tar- 
get of  a QJ9  per- cent  swing 
seems  eminently  hittable.  But 
there  are  signs  the  Tories 
sense  an  opportunity  for  an 
important  psychological  vic- 
tory. Initially,  it  seemed,  Ux- 
bridge was  for  them  a poi- 
soned chalice.  None  of  the 
grandees  defeated  in  May 
would  touch  it.  Yesterday, 
though,  brought  a whiff  of 
Tory  triumphalism  back  to 
the  west  London  suburbs. 
Lord  Parkinson  was  in  finest 


on  Brown 


continued  firom  page  l 
ing  <1ay.  Despite  the  Chancel- 
tor's  relief  at  being  given  the 
tb  imbs-up  by  the  Interna- 
1 o„al  Monetary  Fund  earlier 
this  week.  City  analysts  said 
uls  fell  ure  to  raise  signifi- 
cantly taws  mi  consumption 
in  the -budget  bad  delegated 
the  palatal  task  of  putting  the 
brakes  col  the  economy  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Cbancdlor's  controver- 
sial first  act  far  office  was  to 
give  the  Bank  control  over 


the  cost  of  borrowing. 

icharisen.  UK  econ- 


Nigd  Richardson,  _ 
omlst  at  Yamaichi’s,  said  Mr 
Brown  was  “pretty  helpless" 
in  the  face  of  the  pound’s  rise 


and  high  street  twom.  “The 
economy -will  stow  dowa^hut 
there  wiB  be  of  paB- 
bifing  in  the  Treasury  Until 
than.”  -•* 

Dealers  .agreed.'  that  base1 
rates  were'  now  almost'  cer- 
tain to  be  lifted  firom  6.75  per 
cent  to  7 per  cent  when  the 
monetary  policy  committee 
meets  on  August  7.  ' ■ 

Mr  Brown's  budget  pledge 
to  re-balance  the  economy  for 
the  long-term  te  also  being 
threatened  by  the  fracturing 
of  consumer  and  export  sec-, 
tors,  according  to  some 

economists.... 

Jonathan  Loynes,  UK  econ- 
omist at  brokers  HSBC  Mar- - 


kete,'  said:  “With  the  Bank  of 
[ England's  sights  set  firmly  on 
the  future  . . . further  rises  in 
rates  look  certain.  Accord- 
ingly, growth  looks  set  to  be- 
come even  more  unbalanced 
I as  industry  wilts  under  the 
i strong  pound." 

' The  ONS  figures  on  gross 
domestic  product  -(GDP)  fol- 
lowed a Confederation  ofBrit- 
teh  industry  warning  earlier 
in  the  week  that  firms  were 
I feeing  the  Weakest  export 
prospects  since  the  depths  cf 
the  I960  recession,  while  the 
British  Chambers  of-  Com- 
merce reported  the  sharpest 


years. 


Both  organisations  pleaded 
with  the  Bank  to  resist  calls 
fra-  further  policy  tightening, 
which  would  cause  inevitable 
job  sheading  and  production 
cutbacks. 

hi  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year,  business  services,  in- 
. eluding  Information  technol- 
ogy and  consultancy  set  the 
pace  for  the  economy,  the 
ONS  said,  expanding  at  an 
annual  rate  of  15  per  cent 

Simon  Briscoe,  head  of  eco- 
nomics at  Japanese  bank  Nlk- 
ko,  said:  “There  is  no  way 
companies  will  stop  investing 
in  IT  just  because  Interest 
rates  are  going  up  by  two  per- 
centage points." 


Sffl^^SdhisaSgancebreatfiSkiiigr 
«■  can’t  help  it,”  he  says.  “I  love  arrogance.  As 

loSS  you  can  have  humility  with  it.”  Where 

we’re  supposed  to  find  this  humility  is  unrevealed. 

Katharine  Viner  meets  Marco  Pierre  White 


The  Week,  page  15 


oleaginous  form  at  the  morn- 
ing press  conference  to  pres- 
ent Mr  Shrimptpn,  and  on  the 
streets  there  was  Michael 
Portillo,  strutting  his  stuff! 

Mr  Randall,  Mr  Portillo 
kept  saying,  was  a fine  candi- 
date. Would  be  have  liked  a 
crack  at  the  seat,  to  replace 
the  one  he  mislaid  so  spectac- 
ularly in  May?' Mr  Portillo’s 
polish  cracked:  “If  he  [Mr 
Randall]  weren’t  bene,  who 
knows?  But  he  is  here.” 

Political  ambition  had  been 


raised  earlier,  at  Mr  Shrimp- 
ten’s  Tory  coming  out  He 
laughed  Immoderately  at  the 
suggestion.  The  Idea  that  he 
was  malting'  a career  move 
wouldn’t  wash,  he  suggested. 
After  all,  he  was  leaving  a 
party  which  bad  won.  the  gen- 
eral election.  "You  can't  say  I 
am  a rat  leaving  a sinking 
ship.”  he  chuckled. 

Fair  enough.  And  anyway, 
how  much  more  original  and 
amusing  to  watch  one  joining 
a sinking  ship. 


and  Ewan  MaeAskfU 


TONY  Blair  yesterday 
brushed  aside  ques- 
tions over  the  embar- 
rassing defection  to 
the  Tories  of  a Labour  activist 
when  he  toured  Uxbridge,  the 
first  prime  minister  to  cam- 
paign in  a byelection  for  more 
than  16  years. 

Labour  dismissed  the  an- 
nouncement by  Michael 
Shrimpton,  a lawyer,  that  he 
was  joining  the  Conservatives 
as  a case  of  sour  grapes  after 
he  foiled  to  be  selected  as  the 
candidate  in  next  Thursday's 
byetection. 

The  party  added  that  Mr 
Shrimpton.  far  from  being  a 
stalwart  Labour  member,  had 
been  to  the  Tory  party,  as 
well  as  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers* Party.  A spokesman  said: 
“Michael  Shrimpton  changes 
political  party  almost  as  often 
as  he  RinwigM  his  clothes.” 

Mr  Shrimptan’s  main  com- 
plaint o£  Labour's  “over-cen- 
tralisation’’ follows  local  party 
concern  at  the  imposition  cf  a 
headquarters-approved  candi- 
date in  place  of  a local  nrary 
David  Williams,  who  came 
within  a few  hundred  votes  of 
anting  25  years  of  Conservative 
representation  in  the  Middle- 
sex seat  on  May  L Mr  Blair’s 
visit  was  an  attempt  to  consoli- 
date the  12  per  cent  swing  to 
Labour  at  the  genera]  eJecticm. 
He  told  voters  the  Government 
wanted  to . deliver  on  Its 
promises. 

Mr  Blair's  visit  has  given  a 
high  profile  to  a seat  Labour 
could  have  ignored:  with  such 
a huge  majority,  one  more 
MP  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference at  Westminster. 

Mr  Shrimpton,  who  ap- 
peared at  a Tory  press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  said  he  had 
been  appalled  at  the  way  tbe 
party  had  thrown  hs  weight 
about  in  Parliament.  He 


Michael  Shrimpton . . . 
‘appalled*  by  Labour 


deeply  disagreed  with  the 
party  on  the  constitution, 
Europe,  defence  and  the 
economy. 

But  a Labour  source  said: 
“Just  six  weeks  ago,  Michael 
Shrimpton  was  desperate  to 
be  a Labour  MP.  His  derision 
has  nothing  to  do  with  princi- 
ple. It’s  just  a simple  case  of 
sour  grapes.”  Labour  dis- 
missed as  a “gross  exaggera- 
tion” a claim  by  local  Labour 
councillor  Peter  James  that  at 
least  30  local  party  activists 
were  refusing  to  work  for  the 
byelection  campaign,  in  pro- 
test at  the  rejection  of  Mr 
Williams. 

The  seat  was  held  since  1972 
by  Sir  Michael  Shersby,  who 
died  a week  alter  the  general 
election.  The  constituency  is 
biased  towards  tbe  Conserva- 
tives, especially  after  tbe 
recent  mortgage  rises. 

Bolding  the  seat  would  give 
a big  morale  boost  to  the  Con- 
servative leader,  William 
Hague,  aa  the  Tories  have  not 
won  a byelection  since  his 
win  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
in  1989. 


Laadar  comment,  page  8; 
Roy  Hattwsley,  page  9 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  DanieJ  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 


JACK  DANIEL'S  HEAD  DISTILLER,  Jimmy  Bedford,  has  lots  of 
folks  looking  over  his  shoulder 


Since  1866,  we’ve  had  only  six  head  distillers.  (Every  one  a 
Tennessee  boy,  starting  with  Mt  Jack  Daniel  himself.)  Like 
those  before  him,  Jimmy’s  mindful  of  our  traditions,  such 
as  the  oldtime  . way  we  smooth  our  whiskey  through  10 
feet  of  hard  maple  charcoal  He  knows  Jack  Daniel’s 
drinkers  will  judge  him  with  every  sip.  So  he’s  not 
about  to  change  a thing.  The  five  gentlemen  on  his 
wall  surely  must  be  pleased  about  that. 
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TACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  ^ 
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Richard  Norton-T aylor  on  end  of  a 1 3-year  battle 


Elated 
unionists 
return 
to  GCHQ 


THE  gates  of  the 
GCHQ  intelligence- 
gathering  centre 
opened  yesterday  to 
mark  the  Kid  of  a 13- 
year  struggle  which  attained 
huge  symbolic  significance 
throughout  the  trade  union 
movement. 

A small  group  of  former 
staff  sacked  for  refusing  to 
give  UP  their  union  rights 
entered  the  centre  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Cheltenham  at  2pm 
— tangible  evidence  of  the 
Government's  pledge  to  lift 
the  onion  ban  imposed  by  the 
Thatcher  administration  on 
January  25, 1984. 

For  such  a unique  occasion 
it  was  a low-key  affair  a few 
union  banners,  a few  general 
secretaries,  families  and  a 
few  tears. 

The  unlikely  heroes  were 
the  14  GCHQ  "refOseniks”  led 
by  Mike  Grindley,  who  has 
acquired  almost  cult  status 
among  trade  unionists  in 
Britain  and  beyond.  Eight  of 
the  14  accompanied  him 
through  the  heavily  guarded 
gates  at  the  secret  Gloucester- 
shire base. 

■1  feel  dated,"  Mr  Grindley 
said.  But  he  will  not  return  to 
work  translating  and  analys- 
ing official  Chinese  scripts.  In 
two  weeks  he  will  be  60,  the 
official  retiring  age. 

But  others  will  go  back. 
Alan  Rowland  aged  49,  a for- 
mer radio  officer,  said  man, 
agement  had  adopted  a "very 
helpfUl"  attitude  since  the 
general  election,  while  mak- 
ing no  apologies  for  what  had 
happened  to  him  and  his  col- 
leagues. Mr  Rowland  was  of- 
fered a post  at  GCHQ’s  base  at 
Bade,  north  Cornwall,  where 
he  worked  years  ago. 

In  what  the  group  described 
as  a conciliatory  40-minute 
meeting  over  tea  and  cakes, 
David  Omand,  the  GCHQ  di- 
rector appointed  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  last  year, 
described  how  the  agency  had 
shifred  its  focus  since  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  concentrating 
more  on  serious  crime  and 


protecting  Britain's  "eco- 
nomic wen-being”. 

Mr  Omand  disclosed  that  it 
now  had  a marketing  director 
offering  its  expertise  in  com- 
munications, security  and 
eavesdropping  on  foreign  dip- 
lomatic communications  to 
Whitehall  departments.  One 
of  GCHQ’s  tasks  was  de- 
scribed as  "cementing  the 
trans-Atlantic  relationship". 

"It  felt  a bit  unreal”  said 
Brian  Johnson,  one  of  those 
who  were  sacked.  "Mr  Omand 
made  us  all  welcome." 

John  Sheldon,  Joint  general 
secretary  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vices. Tax  and  Commerce 
union,  the  largest  Czvfl  Ser- 
vice union,  said:  "It  is  a won- 
derful day,”  adding:  "The  ban 
was  one  of  the  biggest  mis- 
takes of  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment, which  underestimated 
our  determination  and  the 
support  of  the  British 
people." 

The  PTC  win  now  have  sole 
negotiating  rights  at  GCHQ. 
The  management-approved 
staff  association  voted  this 
week  to  join  the  PTC. 

Its  first  task  will  be  to  nego- 
tiate a no-strike  agreement 
The  management  wants  each 
member  to  sign  a “no  disrup- 
tion" clause  In  their  individ- 
ual contracts. 

The  union  wants  a deal  to 
be  negotiated  through  a col- 
lective agreement 

It  also  feces  a more  conven- 
tional problem:  job  cuts. 
GCHQ  plans  to  reduce  its 
4,400-strong  civilian  work- 
force by  650  by  2005. 

The  union  also  wants  com- 
pensation for  the  sacked  staff 

Others  who  proclaimed  it 
an  historic  day  as  they  gath- 
ered outside  GCHQ’s  gates  in- 
cluded Rodney  Bickers taff, 
general  secretary  of  the  pub- 
lic service  union  Unison; 
Jimmy  Knapp,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Rail,  Maritime  and 
Transport  Union;  Ken  Cam- 
eron of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Union;  and  Bill  Brett,  general 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
union  IPMS. 


Long  fight  for  rights 


□ January 25, 1984 — the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Geoffrey 
Howe,  announces  that  the 
7,000  workers  at  GCHQ  are 
to  be  banned  from  belong- 
ing to  a trade  union  or  tak- 
ing industrial  action  “in  the 
interests  of  national  secu- 
rity". Employees  are  given 
until  March  1 to  decide 
whether  to  comply.  Those 
deciding  to  remain  will  be 
offered  £1,000  in  compensa- 
tion or  face  the  prospect  of 
dismissal. 

□ July  1984— High  Court 
rules  the  ban  is  invalid  but 
this  is  overturned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

□ March  1986— Howe 
pledges  not  to  sack  the  70 
staff  who  retain  onion 
membership,  some  of  whom 
had  rejoined  after  the  High 
Court  ruling.  Workers  face 
disciplinary  action  or  are 
told  to  take  up  jobs  else- 
where in  the  Civil  Service. 

□ January  1987 — Euro- 
pean Court  ofHnman 
Rights  upholds  the  ban,  rul- 
ing the  challenge  brought 
by  six  of  the  remaining 


union  members  was  inad- 
missable  under  the  Human 
Sights  Convention. 

□ From  October  1988  to 
March  1989 — 14  workers 
are  sacked,  others  resign  tn 
protest. 

□ April  1994 — A Labour/ 
Liberal  Democrat  amend- 
ment to  the  Intelligence 
Services  Bill  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  ban  was  defeated 
by  a goverment  majority  of 
61. 

□ April  1996 — Govern- 
ment Communications  Staff 
Federation,  the  body  set  up 
to  replace  union  organisa- 
tion, meets  Civil  Service 
union  leaders  to  reach  a 
compromise  agreement. 

□ January  25, 1997—7.000 
march  through  the  centre  of 
Cheltenham  for  the  13th 
annual  demonstration 
against  the  ban. 

□ May  15. 1997— Labour 
restores  the  right  to  trade 
union  membership  after  18 
years — although  the  ban  on 
industrial  action  remains. 


o 


We  seem  incapable  of 
embracing  innovation  or  new 
experience  without  recasting 
it  as  a risk.  Safety  has  become 
the  fundamental  value  of  the 
nervous  nineties. 
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‘Itfea 

wonderful  day. 
Thebanwste 
one  of  the 
biggest 
mistakes  of  the 
Thatcher; 
government, 
which 

underestimated 

our 

determination 
and  Ihe  support 
of  the  British 
people’ 

jk>tm$h«klon, 

union  leader 


Mike  Grindley  (centre)  leading  ‘refuseniks’  Into  the  Cheltenham  base  yesterday,  and  (above  left)  the  rights  campaign  logo  photooaaphs  Jtrr  mormn 


Government  spending  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  increasing  inmate  numbers,  says  Prison  Service 

Overcrowded  jails  get  £43m  boost 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affaire  Editor 


N emergency  cash  in- 
jection of  £43  million 
for  Britain's  over- 
jails was  or- 
dered yesterday  after  official 
warnings  that  there  would  be 
"severe  risks  to  control”  If 
more  prisons  were  not  built 
The  Prison  Service  report 
ordered  by  Jack  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  wake 
of  Labour  pledges  to  "open 
.the  books"  on  the  state  of  the 
Prisons  Service,  says  so  many 
jails  are  falling  apart  they 
risk  condemnation  by  the 
health  and  safety  authorities. 

The  audit  report  also  says 
that  Prison  Service  spending 
has  not  kept  pace  with  inmate 


numbers,  which  have  in- 
creased by  17,000,  amounting 
to  a 40  per  cent  rise  In  the 
past  four  years.  The  report 
concludes  that  the  courts  are 
sending  so  many  more  offend- 
ers to  prison,  with  much 
longer  sentences,  that  the  offi- 
cial projections  drawn  up  in 
April  are  already  out  by  1,600. 

Latest  Home  Office  projec- 
tions say  the  current  62,000 
jail  population  win  rise  by  a 
further  8,000  within  the  next 
two  years  and  that  the  Prison 
Service  feces  a shortage  of 
2350  places  by  spring  1999  — 
equal  to  six  new  jails. 

• Mr  Straw  said  yesterday  he. 
would  only  cut  the  numbers  if 
public  confidence  grew  in 
probation  and  other  commu- 
nity sentences. 

Prison  Service  director-gen- 
eral, Richard  Tilt,  said  the 


In  prison 

Prison  population,  England  and 
Wales.  Thousands 
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extra  £43  million  cash  would 
create  a further  290  places 
and  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  expected  numbers  of  in- 


mates this  winter  "We  would 
very  much  welcome  some 
relief.  The  pressures  that 
we're  under  are  extreme.” 

Four  more  jails,  including 
two  private  prisons,  are  in  the 
pipeline,  but  Mr  Tilt  warned 
that  more  resources  were 
needed.  "It  isn’t  sustainable, ’’ 
he  said. 

The  report  shows  that  the 
Government  is  desperate  to 
avoid  the  use  of  1,200  cells  in 
police  stations  to  bold  prison 
inmates. 

It  says  that  such  a system  Is 
extremely  expensive  — the 
cells  cast  £10,000  a month  far 
each  inmate — and  the  Prison 
Service  has  no  funds  to  cover 
it.  Prisoners  experience 
restricted  conditions  and  the 
police  find  their  work  Is  dis- 
rupted. 

Unless  ministers  provide 


more  prison  places  for  this 
autumn,  the  report  adds, 
13,000  inmates  will  find  them- 
selves living  two  to  a cell  de- 
signed for  one. 

"This  will  carry  greater 
risks  with  reductions  inactiv- 
ity and  an  increase  in  the 
time  prisoners  spend  locked 
in  cells.  By  early  1999,  the 
pressures  would  become 
more  severe  with  the  num- 
bers doubled,  increasing  to 
16.000,’’  the  authors  say. 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a 
backlog  of  repairs  that  cannot 
be  tadded,  including  unsound 
roofs;  and  electrical,  heating 
and  sewage  systems  which 
are  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  going. 

"There  is  a growing  risk  of 
sudden  failure.  For  example, 
the  heating  systems  at 
Holloway  and  at  Canterbury. 


£20,000  scam 
gets  ‘naive’ 
don  4 months 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


A SIX-YEAR  expenses 
fiddle  by  a leading 
education  official 
aroused  police  suspi- 
cions that  a sex  scandal  or 
gambling  addiction  lay  be- 
hind the  claims. 

But  William  Lambert’s 
weakness  was  not  for 
women  or  casinos.  His  pas- 
sion, which  took  him  on 
regular  expenses  paid  trips 
to  London,  was  museums. 

Cardiff  crown  court 
heard  yesterday  that  Dr 
Lambert's  obsession  had  al- 
ready cost  the  53-year-old 
history  expert  the  £50,000- 
a-year  job  as  deputy  chief 
executive  of  the  Welsh 
Joint  Education  Committee 
he  had  held  since  1988.  Yes- 
terday it  cost  him  his  lib- 
erty, too. 

He  was  given  a four- 
month  Jail  sentience  after 
admitting  nine  charges  of 
false  accounting,  which 
began  with  a bogus  claim 
for  a £7.70  taxi  fare  in  Jan- 
uary 1990. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
respected,  '‘almost  un- 
worldly” academic  then 
claimed  first-class  travel 
expenses  from  Cardiff  to 
London  to  attend  education 
meetings,  but  played  truant 
and  went  missing  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  the  capital. 

Simon  Mumfbrd,  Qc,  de- 
fending, said:  “There  were 
no  furtive  affairs,  gam- 
bling, alcohol  or  drug-tak- 
ing Involved. 

He  spent  his  time  in 
places  such  as  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery. These  were  educa- 
tional pursuits  which  were 
also  fals  passion.” 

Janet  MacDonald,  QC, 
prosecuting,  told  the  court 
that  Lambert  had  at  first 
gone  to  the  meetings,  but 
deciding  they  were  of  no  in- 
terest to  him  spent  his  time 
elsewhere.  ‘‘As  he  got  away 
with  it  more  regularly,  he 
began  inventing  meetings 
to  attend.” 

Lambert,  a respected  fig- 
ure in  the  academic  world. 


responsible  for  setting  A 
level  and  GCSE  history 
exams,  pleaded  guilty  to 
nine  charges  of  false  ac- 
counting and  asked  for  289 
others  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  court  heard  he  had 
repaid  £7,667  of  the  £21,800 
wrongly  paid  to  him,  and 
had  promised  to  repay  the 
rest, 

Appealing  for  him  to  be 
spared  JalL  Mr  Mumfbrd 
said  the  academic  was  al- 
most unworldly  in  the  na- 
ivety of  his  outlook  and 
would  lose  the  wDl  to  func- 
tion if  he  had  no  academic 
pursuits.  He  was  sacked 
eight  months  ago  and  was 
now  unemployable. 

“He  Is  a donnish  Intellec- 
tual and  has  been  cocooned 
in  academia  for  most  of  his 
adult  life.  The  man  has 
lived  in  his  own  world  and. 
his  only  contact  with  the 
outside  worid  has  been  with 
other  academics.  It  was  an 
act  of  stupidity  and  naivety. 
It  was  a gentle  drift  into 
crime  without  thought  for 
the  consequences.” 

"At  first,  he  went  to  meet- 
ings in  London  and  realised 
they  had  no  particular  sig- 
nificance to  him.  He  often 
walked  into  the  building, 
spending  only  a few  min- 
utes before  making  his  way 
to  the  art  galleries  and 
museums.” 

Jailing  Lambert  for  four 
months.  Judge  Michael 
Gibbon  told  him:  "It  was 
thoroughly  dishonest  con- 
duct and  you  were  moti- 
vated by  greed.  It  had  dire 
results.  Ton  have  lost  your 
reputation  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  jaiL  The  dang  of  the 
prison  gates  is  what  every- 
one in  your  position  must 
realise  they  wifi,  hear  for 
doing  such  things.” 

Speaking  after  the  case, 
WJEC  chairman  Garth  Jen- 
kins said  the  academic  had 
been  excellent  in  his  work.. 
"We  thought  very  highly  of 
Mm  and  . - . you  would  not 
expect  a man  like  him  to 
fiddle  his  expenses.  He  was 
above  suspicion.” 


William  Lambert,  who  fiddled  expenses  for  six  years  to  Indulge  a passion  for  museums 


have  both  foiled  suddenly  in 
the  hut  12  months  due  to  tor 
radon  of  ukl  piping  overdue 
for  replacement." 

These  projections  do  uut 
take  account  of  the  effect  ot 
implementing  Michael  How- 
ard’s Crime  (Sentences!  Act, 
which  reached  the  statute 
book  earlier  this  year.  But  the 
report  says  that  provision  for 
automatic  life  sentences  fur 
second-time  rapists  and  mini- 
mum seven-year  sentences 
for  second-time  drug  traffick- 
ers. can  be  absorbed  as  they 
will  add  only  170  to  the  daily 
prison  population. 

However,  Implementing  the 
more  controversial  clauses, 
covering  three-year  mini 
mum  sentences  for  third  con- 
viction burglaries  would  "add 
very  large  numbers  to  the 
prison  population". 


Four 
killed 
in  bus 
crash 


FOUR  people  were  killed 
and  10  injured  when  n 
minibus  carrying  adults 
with  learning  difficulties 
crashed  into  the  back  of  a 
lorry  yesterday. 

The  accident  took  place  at 
C reswell.  near  Clownc,  Der- 
byshire, after  the  lorry  hit  a 
railway  bridge  on  the  A616 
Sheffield  Road. 

Derbyshire  county  council 
said  the  vehicle  minibus  was 
carrying  social  services  de- 
partment staff  and  people 
with  learning  difficulties. 

David  Allen,  chairman  of 
Derbyshire  county  council's 
social  services  committee, 
said:  “Four  people  are  known 
to  have  been  killed,  three  staff 
members  and  one  service 
user,  with  a further  four  seri- 
ously injured  and  six  people 
with  minor  injuries." 

Social  services  chiefs  said 
that  the  U people  on  the  mini- 
bus were  returning  from  a 
coffee  morning  outing  and 
were  all  wearing  seat  boils. 

Mr  Allen  said:  “Wo  haw 
been  deeply  shocked  by  the 
news  of  a tragic  accident  in- 
volving council  service  users 
with  learning  difficulties  ami 
staff  from  the  Rqlsuver  Uav 
Services  Centre  at  Whitwcil 
In  north  Derbyshire. 

"They  had  boon  attending  a 
coffee  morning  at  the  Carter 
Lane  Cejitn?  In  Shlrcbroak," 

II  Is  befieved  the  lorry  mny 
have  collided  with  a bridge 
support  or  become  stuck 
under  It.  . 

Five  of  the  Injured  wore 
taken  to  nearby  Chesterfield 
and  North  I>erbyiiWre  Royal 
Hospital. 

A hospital  spokesman  sakl 
the  five  were  nil  men  travel- 
ling in  the  minibus  .and  were 
bvlug  traded  for  minor  Inju- 
ries and  shock,  Ktvf*  in- 
jured were  Liken  to  BaasfrUaw 
District  General  Hospital  In 
Worksop,  NotunuhsiBshire-  A 
spokesman  there  said  four 
people  with  disabilities  and  a 
rare  assistant  suffered  M*ri 
ous.  hut  nut  life  threatening” 
injuries, 

The  lorry  driver  wasnoi 
treated  In  hospital  and  la  be- 
lieved to  hsvo  escaped  Wuary. 
Derbyshire  Police  said.  . 


s Sv,1  JL 
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. troops'  efforts  came  too  late  for  the  village  of  Aurith,  flooded  when  the  Oder  breached  a nearby  dyke  yesterday 
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Germans  race  to 
shore  up  dykes 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


Thousands  or  troops 
backed  up  by  helicop- 
ters and  boats  battled 
with  the  elements  in  a 
race  against  time  in  eastern 
Germany  yesterday  as  the 
raging  Oder  river  burst 
through  flood  barriers  and 
drowned  villages,  forcing  the 
evacuation  of  as  many  as 
10.000  people. 

Id  the  worst  flooding  yet  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Oder, 
which  borders  Poland,  a 
breach  of  the  dykes  almost  a 
mile  long  opened  up  near 
Aurith,  south  of  Frankfurt- 
on-Oder.  flooding  villages  to  a 
level  of  16ft- 

Alraost  3.000  people  bad  to 
□ee  the  torrents,  and  north  of 
Frankfurt-on-Oder  another 
7,000  were  being  evacuated 
from  17  settlements  In  a bog 
region  known  as  the  Oder- 
bruch  which  was.  until  the 
deluge  of  the  past  week,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural 
areas  of  eastern  Germany. 
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And  in  devastated  south- 
west Poland,  more  Gooding 
was  feared  last  night  in  tbe 
wrecked  city  of  Wroclaw. 

More  than  9.000  soldiers 
were  mobilised  to  shore  up 
German  defences  in  the  coun- 
try’s biggest  ever  modern  mil- 
itary' operation  in  peacetime. 
Further  troops  were 1 
promised. 

The  prime  minister  or 
Brandenburg.  Manfred  1 
Stolpe.  called  for  a national 
and  European  Union  emer- 
gency plan  io  redevelop  the  i 
Polish  border  region  once  the 
floods  bad  abated. 

German  insurance  firms  es-  | 
timate  the  minimum  cost  of 
damage  to  be  DMl  billion 
(£340  million).  j 

“This  isn’t  the  flood  of  the 
century,  it  is  the  flood  or  the 
millennium.”  said  Wernrr  | 
Muller,  a Brandenburg  gov- , 
ernment  official  at  crisis  1 
headquarters  in  the  state  cap-  | 
ital  of  Potsdam,  outside  < 
Berlin.  ' 

Army  helicopters  dropped 
hundreds  of  sandbags  into  the  I 


waterlogged  and  creaking 
dykes  while  soldiers  sought  to 
construct  a second  line  of  de- 
fence 3t  an  extremely  vulner- 
able part  of  the  Oderbruch. 
Plans  were  being  made  to 
evacuate  19.000  people  from 
the  35-mile  stretch  within 
four  hours  should  the  de- 
fences crumble. 

Police  and  border  guards 
were  deployed  around  evacu- 
ated villages  to  guard  against 
looters,  and  infra-red  sensors 
were  brought  in  to  deter 
would-be  illegal  Polish  immi- 
grants from  exploiting  the 
chaos. 

Church  bells  tolled  and  fire 
brigade  sirens  howled  to 
rouse  locals  from  their  reluc- 
tance to  leave  their  property 
and  belongings  to  the  mercy 
of  the  mins. 

Alwin  Ziel,  Brandenburg's 
interior  minister,  broadcast 
appeals  for  people  to  leave  the 
worst-affected  region,  south 
of  Fr:mkfurt-nn-Oder.  as  lives 
were  endangered.  But  many 
locals  continued  to  defy  the 
warnings  and  stayed  put. 


France  to  slash  troop  numbers  in  Africa  Bonn  balks  at  its  role  as 

Alas  Duval  Smith  in  Paris  [ against  France,  with  which  a | widely  perceived  in  France  as  j in  the  final  and  full  destabili-  In  the  next  two  years,  the  I"-  I 1^0 
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Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 

France  is  almost  to 
balve  its  military-  pres- 
ence in  Africa  in  an  his- 
toric foreign  policy  shift  that 
experts  point  to  as  proof  of 
Paris's  dwindling  influence 
there.  The  defence  ministry 
will  justify  tbe  move  on  cost 
grounds. 

The  cuts,  to  be  announced 
next  week,  will  be  most  dras- 
tic in  the  war -torn  Central 
African  Republic  — tradition- 
ally known  as  the  continent’s 
“French  aircraft  carrier"  — 
from  which  all  1.400  troops 
will  withdraw  within  two ! 
years. 

The  defence  minister.  Alain  . 
Ridbard,  will  also  announce 
troop  cuts  in  Senegal.  Chad. 
Gabon  and  Djibouti. 

But  the  withdrawal  from 
the  strategically  placed  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  pro- 
vides the  strongest  clue  to 
France’s  ftiture  in  Africa.  As 
tbe  15-month  civil  war  has 
worsened,  so  has  resentment 


against  France,  with  which  a 
military  co-operation  pact 
was  signed  in  1967,  guarantee- 
ing a peacekeeping  role  in 
return  for  bases,  which  must 
be  used  for  external  forays. 
France  has  launched  more 
than  30  military  operations 
from  the  country. 

Ange-F&lix  Patasse.  the 
Central  African  president, 
has  recently  engaged  in  vitu- 
perative anti-French  rhetoric. 


widely  perceived  in  France  as 
having  been  supported  by 
United  States  mining 
interests. 

"The  key  to  French  mili- 
tary strategy  in  Africa  is  that 
it  sees  its  influence  being 
eroded  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,”  said  one  European 
expert  on  Africa  yesterday. 
"This  is  not  entirely  false 
since  the  US.  while  being  reti- 
cent to  invest  in  an  African 


in  the  final  and  full  destabili- 
sation of  tbe  country.  It  will 
not  be  our  fault,"  he  said. 

Although  Paris  resents 
President  Patasse' s stance  on 
Congo  and  the  anti-French 
demonstrations  he  has  orga- 
nised in  his  capital.  Bangui, 
the  military  cuts  Mr  Richard 
will  announce  next  week  are 
part  of  a broader  cost-cutting  ) 
exercise. 

Last  year.  President  Jac- 


‘The  key  to  French  military  strategy  in  Africa  is  that 
it  sees  its  influence  being  eroded  in  favour  of  the  US’ 


Experts  on  the  region  say  he 
believes  France  intends  to 
replace  him.  just  as  it  did  in 
1979,  when  he  was  prime  min- 
ister under  Emperor  Jean  Be- 
del Bokassa. 

President  Patasse  strongly 
supported  Laurent  Kabila’s 
moves  to  depose  the  French-, 
backed  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  in 
what  is  now  the  Republic  of 
Congo,  an  insurrection 


presence,  wants  access  to 
mineral  wealth  and  oil,  espe- 
cially in  Zaire  [Congo].'* 

A French  defence  ministry 
spokesman  said  yesterday; 
"The  Central  African  with- 
drawal could  take  six  months 
or  two  years.  It  depends  on 
Patasse. 

“If  the  anti-French  cam- 
paign continues,  the  retreat 
will  be  rapid  and  it  will  result 


ques  Chirac  announced  a 
complete  shake-up  of  tbe  mili- , 
tary.  Including  tbe  scrapping 
of  obligatory  military  service.  . 

Lionel  Jospin's  new  Social- 
ist government  has  taken  the 
cuts  a step  further. 

Across  Africa,  40  per  cent  of 
French  troops  will  be  brought 
home.  Mr  Richard  will  teU  the 
continent’s  leaders  on  a tour 
next  week. 


In  the  next  two  years,  the 
number  of  troops  in  Senegal 
will  be  reduced  from  1.300  to 
1,100,  in  Djibouti  from  3.250  to 
2.800,  in  Gabon  from  600  to  55 0 
and  in  Chad  from  840  to  550  — 
a figure  considered  the  opera- 
tional minimum. 

The  French  government 
yesterday  showed  further 
proof  of  its  desire  to  make 
military  savings  when  it 
scrapped  the  five-day  "citi- 
zens’ rendezvous”  which 
President  Chirac  had  prom- 
ised to  introduce  when  he 
scrapped  military  service. 

The  five-day  event  for  all 
people  aged  over  IB  — which 
was  due  to  be  introduced 
when  the  French  army  be- 
comes hilly  professional  in 
2002  — will  instead  be 
replaced  by  a one-day  work- 
shop to  explain  the  role  ofi 
defence. 

The  workshop  will  proba- 
bly take  place  in  schools,  the  i 
government  indicated  yester-  | 
day,  thus  avoiding  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  a generation  I 
into  barracks  for  a week. 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 

GERMANY'S  determina- 
tion to  knock  billions  of 
Deutschmarks  off  its 
payments  to  the  European 
Union  budget  was  reinforced 
yesterday  when  figures 
released  from  Brussels 
showed  Bonn  paid  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  total  EU  net 
contributions  last  year. 

The  foreign  minister.  Klaus 
Kinkel.  and  Bavaria's  prime 
minister,  Edmund  Stoiber. 
called  for  reform  of  EU  fund- 
ing last  weekend.  They  indi- 
cated Germany  was  deeply 
unhappy  at  being  the  EU  pay- 
master while  more  affluent 
countries  were  receiving 
more  from  Brussels  than  they 
contributed.  Since  then, 
senior  figures  in  the  16  fed- 
eral German  states  have  in- 
creased pressure  on  Bonn  to 
reach  a deal  with  Brussels. 


But  a new  blueprint  for  the 
European  Commission 
released  last  week.  Agenda 
2000,  ruled  out  reform  of  EU 
finances  well  into  next  cen- 
tury. The  document  has  en- 
raged German  politicians  by 
assuming  similar  levels  of 
German  net  payments  to  the 
EU  for  years  to  come. 

It  shows  "a  blatant  disre- 
gard of  Justified  German  in- 
terests". Bavaria's  finance  | 
minister.  Erwin  Huber,  said. 
"Every  German  is  paying 
DM271  [£90]  net  annually  to 
the  EU.  while  the  most  pros- ! 
perous  countries.  Luxemburg 
and  Denmark,  are  net 
beneficiaries." 

European  Commission  Og 
ures  published  yesterday  by 
the  DOsseldorf  newspaper 
Handelsblatt  showed  Ger- 
many made  about  82  per  cent 
or  net  contributions  to  the  EU 
budget  last  year. 

Ingrid  Matthaeus-Maier, 


tbe  opposition  Social  Demo- 
crat budget  expert,  said  the 
figures  meant  Germany's  pay- 
ments had  to  be  cut 

Although  Brussels  has 
ruled  out  reform  of  the  EU 
budget  system,  the  German  fi- 
nance ministry  is  drafting 
proposals  that  would  cap  the 
payments  of  net  contributors, 
order  rebates,  and  save  Ger- 
many between  £2  billion  and 
£3  billion  annually. 

Bonn  is  expected  to  bypass 
Brussels  and  circulate  its  pro- 
posals among  other  EU  mem- 
bers after  the  summer  recess. 
Germany  pays  in  net  more 
tlian  the  rest  of  the  EU  com- 
bined despite  having  fallen  to 
sixth  place  in  the  EU  prosper- 
ity league  since  unification. 

The  finance  ministers  of 
the  16  federal  states  said  last 
month  Germany  was  shelling 
out  to  the  EU  the  equivalent 
of  £5  billion  a year  more  than 
it  should  be  paying. 
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Want  to  know  when  your 
carpet  is  P6Q lly  clean? 
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Panasonic  give  you  fhe 

green  light 


There’s  only  one  way  to  be  sure  you’ve  got  a»  the  air.  But  when  the  green  light  comes  on,  you  know  your  System  keeps  the  dust  and  bugs  right  where  they 


dirt  out  of  your  carpet  - with  one  of  Panasonic’s  new, 
powerful  1400  watt  vacuum  cleaners,  complete  with 

unique  Dust  Sensor. 

When  the  light  on  the  vacuum’s  handle  shows  red, 
the  Sensor  can  still  detect  minute  particles  of  dirt  in  the 


floor  is  really,  really  clean. 

The  Sensor  can  detect  dust  mites,  pollen  grains,  flea 


belong  - in  the  bag. 

For  more  details  on  both  the  upright  and  cylinder 


eggs...  even  some  bacteria.  Not  the  sort  of  things  you  Panasonic  Dust  Sensor  models,  call  0990  357  357.  Just 

want  to  leave  in  your  carpet  just  because  you  can’t  ask  for  the  one  that  goes  green  when  the  carpet's 

see  them.  And  the  High  Grade  Electrostaiic  Air  Filtration  really,  really  clean. 
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FBI  snubs  caretaker’s  reward  claim  as  picture  of  Cunanan’s  last  movements  begins  to  take  shape  I News  in  brief 


Tha  Guardian  Saturday  July  26J.997 


Versace  intrigue  deepens 


Ed  VuUlamy  In  Washtaigton 


FBI  agents  were  yes- 
terday piecing 
together  the  last 
days  of  Andrew  Cun- 
anan  — the  pre- 
sumed gay  murderer  of 
Gianni  Versace  and  four 
others  — while  refusing  to 
pay  a 945.000  (£27,000)  reward 
to  the  Miami  Beach  caretaker 
who  led  them  to  their  quarry. 

Cunanan  shot  himself  when 
the  houseboat  he  was  hiding 
in  was  surrounded  by  police 
and  Swat  marksmen  on 
Wednesday  night. 

Investigators  said  the  sui- 
cide merely  “opened  a new 
phase  In  the  enquiry”  as  they 
hunted  Tor  clues  to  confirm 
Cunanan  as  Versace's  killer. 
First  among  those  was  confir- 
mation yesterday  that  the  .40 
revolver  found  beside  his 
body  was  that  used  to  kill 
Versace  and  two  other  men. 


Torsten  Reineck,  German 
owner  of  the  houseboat 

Officers  quoted  in  the 
Miami  Herald  said  Cunanan 
had  been  growing  a beard 
since  murdering  Versace  and 
had  been  pouring  over  press 
coverage  of  bis  bloody 
handiwork. 

Another  insight  came  from 
Guillermo  Volpe,  an  Argen- 
tinian journalist  based  in 
Miami,  on  whose  sailing  boat 
Cunanan  appears  to  have 
spent  the  night  after  killing 
Versace,  before  moving  to  the 
houseboat.  Mr  Volpe  returned 
to  Miami  the  day  after  the 
murder  to  find  a man.  whom 
he  described  as  the  "spitting 
image"  of  Cunanan,  reading 
beside  the  marina. 

What  he  found  next  was 
startling.  Someone  had  bro- 
ken into  his  boat,  slept  there 
and  then  tidied  up. 


But  a revealing  trail  of  | 
items  was  left  behind,  includ-  J 
ing  two  newspapers  dated 
July  16,  the  day  after  the  Ver- 
sace murder,  plastered  with 
coverage,  intriguingly,  one 
was  an  Italian  paper.  Corriere 
della  Sera.  Then  there  was  a 
bag  of  pitta  bread  and  a de- 
signer polo  shirt. 

A book.  Man  Against  the 
Sea.  had  gone  missing  from 
the  boat  It  was  the  book  Mr 
Volpe  had  seen  the  “look- ! 
alike"  reading  by  the  quay. 

He  reported  this  to  the 
police,  who  did  not  get  back  to 
him  for  two  days. 

Meanwhile,  officers  search- 
ing the  room  at  the  Nor- 
mandy Plaza  motel  where 
Cunanan  stayed  before  the 
Versace  killing,  reported  find- 
ing a razor,  shaved  body  hair 
and  a woman's  girdle,  adding 
weight  to  speculation  that 
Cunanan  spent  some  time  dis- 
guised as  a woman. 

In  Las  Vegas,  police  ques- 
tioning Torsten  Reineck.  the 
German  owner  of  the  house- 
boat. were  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  known  Cun- , 
anan.  Mr  Reineck  runs  a gay 
spa  in  Las  Vegas.  There  was 
no  forced  entry  to  the  house- 
boat. suggesting  Cunanan 
may  have  had  a key. 

As  these  details  surfaced, 
police  said  Fernando  Car- 
re ira.  the  houseboat  care- 
taker who  called  police  after 
being  shot  at  by  Cunanan. 
may  not  be  eligible  for  the 
reward  posted  for  “informa- 
tion leading  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Cunanan",  because 
Cunanan  was  found  dead. 

The  Miami  Beach  police 
chief  Richard  Barreto,  said: 
“It  Is  not  my  understanding 
that  the  caretaker  provided 
information  specifically  with 
the  intent  of  ten  ing  us  where 
Cunanan  was." 

The  police  snub  caused  an 
outcry  across  television  news 
and  chat  shows  yesterday. 
The  presenter  of  CNN's  Bur- 
den of  Proof  crime  show  said: 
“How  can  the  FBI  expect  folks 
to  cooperate  and  help  them  If, 
when  they  come  to  claim 
their  reward,  people  are  told 
tough,  you  can’t  have  it  after 
alT?" 

Meanwhile,  a row  was 
breaking  out  in  the  Philip- 
pines. the  homeland  of  Cun- 
anan’s  father,  as  political 
leaders  said  the  killer’s  body 
would  defile  Philippine  soil  if 
it  were  interred  there,  as  Mo- 
desto Cunanan  had  planned. 

The  president  of  the  senate 
in  Manila,  Both  Ople.  called 
Cunanan  “a  product  of  Amer- 
ican culture". 


Britain  ‘stands 
by*  Montserrat 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

BRITAIN  has  no  inten- 
tion of  abandoning  its 
commitment  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean dependency  of  Mont- 
serrat. where  volcanic  erup- 
tions have  made  half  the 
island  uninhabitable,  the  For- 
eign Office  Insisted  yesterday. 

Baroness  Symons,  junior 
minister  responsible  for  the 
Caribbean,  flatly  denied  sug- 
gestions that  the  government 
was  preparing  to  evacuate  the 
remaining  several  thousand 
islanders  if  their  numbers 
continued  to  falL 
“Britain  is  determined  to 
sustain  this  place,"  she  told 
the  Guardian.  “It  is  abso- 
lutely untrue  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  manage  the  planned  de- 
cline of  Montserrat.  It  is 
untrue  that  we  have  got  a fig- 
ure in  our  minds  beyond 
which  if  the  population  were 
to  Tall  we  would  plan  an  evac- 
uation. We’ve  only  got  2.000 
people  in  the  Falklands  and 
no  one  ever  talks  about  evacu- 
ating them." 

Volcanic  eruptions  on  the 
tear-shaped  island,  a British 
colony  since  1632.  have  killed 
about  20  people.  Hundreds 
have  fled  ash  and  lava  Dows 
in  the  south  of  Montserrat, 
and  severe  social  problems 
have  developed  among  evacu- 
ees. The  population  has 
dwindled  to  5,800,  from  u.000 
when  the  Soufriere  volcano 
roared  to  life  In  July  1995. 


California’s  anti-smog  police 
lead  revolution  in  the  kitchen 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 

CALIFORNIANS  face  a 
revolution  in  the 
kitchen  cupboard  as  almost 
2.000  household  items  come 
under  strict  anti-smog 
regulations. 

The  powerful  state  Air 
Resources  Board  has  listed 
3.-100  products  in  18  catego- 
ries that  must  comply  with 
new  standards  by  2005. 
About  half  already  do  so. 
but  the  rest  must  be  refor- 
mulated, meaning  higher 
prices  or  their  disappear- 
ance from  shelves. 


The  FCO  says  it  is  consider- 
ing offering  assisted  passage 
for  emergency  short-term 
purposes  but  has  no  plans  to 
hold  a referendum  on  Mont- 
serrat’s future. 

The  island’s  chief  minister. 
Bertram  Osborne,  is  to  hold 
talks  in  London  next  month. 
The  FCO  argues  that  there 
must  be  full  consultation  with 
the  Montserrat  government 
about  both  short-term  emer- 
gency needs  and  long-term 
planning.  Britain’s  concern  is 
that  the  crisis  will  continue  to 
make  buge  demands  on  Brit- 
ish government  funds. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  commitment  to 
the  Island  but  we  can’t  take 
their  decisions  for  them," 
Baroness  Symons  said. 
“They've  got  an  elected  gov- 
ernment We  can’t  just  beam 
in  there  and  say  we’ve  got  all 
the  answers.  Self-determina- 
tion is  a fundamental  part  of 
our  policy  towards  the  depen- 
dent territories.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  very  use  of  those 
words  tends  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  not 
self-determining." 

Sensitive  to  criticism,  the 
Labour  government  says  it  In- 
tends to  fulfil  its  obligations 
to  all  13  remaining  dependent 
territories  now  that  Hong 
Kong  has  been  returned  to 
China.  But  there  is  no  sign 
that  Dill  British  citizenship 
will  be  offered  to  anyone 
other  than  Gibraltarians  and 
Falklanders. 


Included  are  the  likes  of 
stain  removers,  carpet 
cleaners  and  metal  polish. 
Disinfectants,  detergents 
and  face  creams  are  among 
13  further  groups  of  prod- 
ucts to  be  evaluated  over 
the  next  year. 

Manufacturers  complain 
that  reformulation  Is  ex- 
pensive. Bnt  the  board  says 
the  targeted  products 
release  about  27,700  kg  of 
hydrocarbons  a day,  equiv- 
alent to  the  emissions  of 
more  than  500.000  cars. 

Hydrocarbons  combine 
with  nitrogen  and  oxides  in 
sunlight  to  form  ozone, 
which  Irritates  the  lungs. 


Bill  Cosby’s 
‘daughter1 
convicted 
of  blackmail 

Joanna  Colas  In  New  Yoik 


JLUTUMN  JACKSON,  who 
#%claims  to  be  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Bill  Cosby, 
the  United  States'  favourite 
black  actor,  was  yesterday 
found  guilty  oT  trying  to  ex- 
tort $40  million  (£25  million) 
from  her  alleged  father. 

She  told  him  In  January 
that.  If  he  refused  to  pay  her, 
she  would  go  straight  to  a 
supermarket  tabloid  and  de- 
stroy his  wholesome  family 
image  by  disclosing  his 
secret,  ill-fated  affair  with  her 
mother  23  years  ago. 

Her  blackmail  letter,  deliv- 
ered to  Mr  Cosby’s  lawyer,  ar- 
rived on  the  day  the  actor's 
only  son,  Ennis,  was  killed  In 
a random  shooting. 

Mr  Cosby  denies  paternity, 
and  another  man  claims  to  be 
Jackson's  biological  father. 
But  the  court  discovered  the 
actor  had  already  paid  $40,000 
towards  Autumn’s  education 
and  given  her  mother,  Shawn 
Thompson.  $100,000  since 
their  brief  affair. 

As  creator  and  star  of  The 
Cosby  Show,  he  has  made  a 
public  issue  of  having  ac- 
cepted only  those  advertising 
contracts  he  thought  reflected 
honourable  family  values. 

As  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Jackson,  who  cut  a 
pathetic  figure  throughout 
the  trial,  started  shaking  and 
sobbing.  Her  lawyer,  Robert 
Baum,  said  she  was  “ devas- 
tated and  inconsolable"  and 
kept  whispering:  “How  could 
they?  How  could  they?”  She 
will  be  sentenced  In  October. 

Although  the  maximum 
sentence  Is  12  years  In  jail, 
the  judge  is  widely  expected 
to  be  lenient  Two  accom- 
plices who  encouraged  her 
were  also  convicted- 

Jackson’s  blackmail  note 
read  like  a Hollywood  cliche: 
“I  want  monies  and  I want 
them  now.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
get  off  our  fences.  Yours. 
Desperada.” 

Mr  Cosby,  married  to  his 
wife  Camille  for  33  years,  has 
four  daughters.  He  appeared 
in  court  only  once,  enthrall- 
ing the  jury  with  his  remorse 
and  revelations. 

One  of  the  US’s  wealthiest 
entertainers,  he  refused  to 
take  a blood  test,  saying  pa- 
ternity was  not  at  issue.  The 
Jury  agreed,  their  verdict 
reinstating  him  as  America's 
favourite  dad. 


The  government  has  revived  ambitious 
projects  with  an  eye  to  next  year’s  polls, 
Candace  Piette  in  Sao  Paulo  reports 


SOME  of  the  most 
remote  areas  of  Brazil 
are  being  targeted  for 
development  by  a multt- 
bilHon-poond  government 
programme  aimed  at  bring- 
ing the  country  closer  to 
markets  in  Europe,  the  Ca- 
ribbean and  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Many  of  the  42  schemes 
selected  by  President  Fer- 
nando Henrlque  Cardoso 
and  hie  planning  minister, 
Antonio  Kandlr,  have  lan- 
guished without  being  com- 
pleted for  decades  because 
of  a lack  of  resources  and 
political  wllL  Worth  more 
than  $54  billion. 

(£35  billion),  they  include 
new  waterways,  trans- 
jangle  highways  and  wel- 
fare programmes. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  infrastructure 
and  social  projects  since 
the  governments  of  the 
1950s,"  Jose  Paolo  Silveira. 
secretary  of  planning,  said. 
"This  win  link  the  country 
to  the  world  economy.” 

The  programme  includes 
16  welfare  projects  aimed 
at  improving  health,  educa- 
tion and  Iandownership, 
but  most  of  its  schemes  are 
worthy  of  the  Pharaohs. 
One  of  the  most  impressive 
is  the  Madiera  and  Amazon 
river  waterway;  which  is 
already  in  operation. 

Using  the  Amazonian 

river  network,  shallow  sec- 
tions of  the  rivers  have 
been  dredged  and  - night- 
navigation  systems  cre- 
ated. The  waterway  is 
being  used  to  transport 
soya,  which  Is  grown  in  the 
western-central  part  of 
Brazil  and  was  previously 
transported  some  1.500 
miles  by  road  to  the  port  of 
Santos. 

At  a saving  of  30  per  cent 
the  soya  is  now  taken  to 
Porto  Velho  on  the  Ama- 
zon, where  it  is  shipped 
down  the  waterway  to  the 
ocean  and  Europe  in  tank- 
ers that  can  navigate  travel 
up-river  as  far  as  the  river 
port  of  Itacoa tiara,  south  of 
the  Amazonian  city  of 
Manaus. 

According  to  Mr  Silveira, 


the  waterways  project 
reflects  the  government’s 
concern  for  the  environ- 
ment: “River  transport  has 
been  favoured  because  it 
causes  low  environmental 
impact”  he  said. 

Road  building  is  also 
underway,  slicing  through 
vast  tracts  of  the  country 
that  were  previously  inac- 
cessible. Almost  half  of  a 
road  stretching  from  Ma- 
naus to  the  Venezuelan  bor- 
der has  been  constructed, 
and  the  rest  is  dne  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

Another  road  will  run 
east  to  Guyana,  cutting 


mm 
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through  the  jungle  and  giv- 
ing Brazil  access  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean market. 

Investments  are  ear- 
marked to  turn  a single- 
lane  road  network  running 
635  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  to 
the  Uruguayan  border  into 
a dual  carriageway.  The 
road  will  carry  most  of  the 

freight  travelling  between 
Uruguay,  Argentina.  Para- 
guay and  Brazil  — all  mem- 
bers of  Mercosur.  South 
America’s  common  market. 

The  programme  has  been 
funded  by  several  sources, 
with  the  federal  govern- 
ment investing  more  than 
$10  billion  and  the  private 
sector  contributing 
$13  billion,  after  a cam- 
paign to  attract  private 
Investment. 

Mr  Silveira  said  the  gov- 


THREE  people  weresbot  dead  by  soldiers  in  Kinshasa  yester- 
day during  a protest  by  about  i ,000  opposition  activists  against 
President  Lament  Kabila’s  ban  on  political  activity,  witnesses 
saiit  ■ 

The  soldiers  opened  fire  after  demonstrators  frog  the  radical 
PALU  partyloyal  to  the  memory  of  the  nationalist  indepen- 
dence leadayEatriceLumuinha, triad  to  regroup  after  being 
dispersed  by  police..  . . 

Mr  Kabila  took  power  and  renamed  Zaire  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  after  his  forces  toppled  Mobutu  Sese  Sefco 
in  May.  He  banned  all  political  activity,  including  protest 
marches  by  opposition  parties,  shortly  after  taking  power.  He 
has  also  given  himself  wide-ranging  powers  as  president. 

Most  opposition  protests  so  far  have  featured  supporters  or 
allies  of  Mr  Mobutu’s  longtime  opponent.  Etienne  Tshisekedl, 
the  main  political  opposition  leader  in  the  former  Zaire.  Sol- 
diers held  Mr  Tbhisekedi  for  questioning  on  June  26,  after  he 
defied  the  ban  to  address  students.  They  released  him  thenext 
day.  "—Reuter,  Kinshasa,  m-\ 


BERNARD TAPE,  the  colourful  former  Socialist  catenet  minis- 
ter and  tyroon who  was  jailed  earlier  this  year  for  his  role  In  a 
football  match-rigging  scam,  'was  released  early  from  prison 
yesterday. - * 

His  releaseon  parole,  two  months  before  the  end  of  his  eight- 
month  sentence  for  rigging  a 1993  league  match  between  Olynipl* 
quede  Marseille  and  Valenciennes,  will  be  seen  by  polltlcal 
opponentsas  favouritism  byjudgeBsympafhetic  to  the  Socialist 

Lawyers  for  the  former  chairman  ofOlympique  de  Marseille 
had  applied  to  President  Jacques  Chirac  for  Mr  Taple  to  be 
included  among  the  3J00  prisoners  who  are  customarily  par- 
daned  on  July 14,  Bastille  Day.  But the  rightwing  president 
refused  their  application- — AlexDuoatSntth,  Paris. 


Wagner  family  feud  deepens 

WOLFGANG  WAGNER,  the  combative  grandson  ofRichard 
Wagner,  the  19th-century  composer,  rounded  on  his  critics  and 
family rivals  yesterday  by  publishing  snippets  ofhis  mother's 

m»TBSpwiili»nfi»'Brith  AtiolfHWerandrtwnmmftfegaripgatinnfinf 

Nazi  sympathies  as  “dander  and  fabrication". 

Mr  Wagner,  aged 71,  is  head  of  the Wagner  dynasty  and  director 
-of  the  Bayreuth  festival which  opened  last  night  with  a perfor- 
mance of  Tristan  undISdlde.He  responded  robustly  to  accusa1 
tions  by  his  estranged  son,  Gottfried,  about  the  Nazi  past  and  to 
charges  from  his  nieoe.Nlke,  that  he  has  led  thefestival  into  a 
creative  deadend 

’Ihlsyear’s  Bayreuth  programme,  published  yesterday,  con- 
tained the  first  glimpse  of faecoompondeace  between  Hiller  and 

RngtishJmm  Wlnlfanl  WnWjpmg’g  ninfiior  and  the  rflmpwar'n 

daughter-in-law.  Ihe  Hitler  remarks  Were  innocuous,  a few  speci- 
mens of  birthday  or  Christmas  greetings  and  a 1947 quotation 
from Winifred  heaping  scorn  oncMmsshe was  a Nazi. 

GottfriedWagner,  in  a book  published  earlier  tills  year,  painted 
a damningpictureofhig  grandmother's  closeness  toHitler,  and  of 
rtwapntic  ways,  maMnghirn  not  tnh«»thv 
FQhrmr’s  surrogate  child- — lanTraynar,  Bonn. 


UN  in  child  sex  scandal 

MILITARY  police  hi  Norway  have  launched  an  investigation  into 
allegations  that  Norwegian  officers  serving  under  the  United 
Nations  flag  bought  child  sex  in  Angola,  officials  said  yesterday - 
Lieutenant  Roar  Then,  head  of  the  military  investigation  group 
in  Odo.  said  the  inquiries  •would  coverall  Norwegian  officers 


Fernando  Carreira,  the  caretaker  who  led  police  to  the  houseboat  hideout  after  being  shot  at  by  Cunanan.  tells  the 
press  of  his  anger  at  being  reflised  a £27,000  reward  photograph:  ftoesnuso-MDT 


Brazil’s  rivers  promise  link 
with  vital  world  markets 


eminent  had  selected  pro- 
jects that  would  produce  a 
huge  reduction  in  costs,  in- 
cluding a new  model  of  irri- 
gation for  tiie  country's 
parched  north-east  regions. 

Energy  infrastructure  is 
also  a key  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. There  are  plans  to 
construct  a gas  pipeline  to 
carry  natural  gas  from  the 
Amazon  around  the  region 
by  1998. 

Transmission  lines  from 
hydro-electric  stations  in 
the  northern  state  of  Para 
will  be  run  more  than  600 
miles  south  to  Brasilia  and 
then  down  into  the  indus- 
trialised south-east. 

A gas  pipeline  almost  200 
miles  long  is  to  be  built  to 
carry  natural  gas  from 
Bolivia  into  Sao  Paulo  and 
to  the  sooth  of  the  country. 

“All  these  projects  bring 
social  development  to  the 
regions,’’  Mr  Silveira  said, 
adding  that  the  programme 
would  help  to  decentralise 
the  Brazilian  system  of 
government. 

“We’re  trying  to  stimu- 
late financial  partnerships 
between  central  govern- 
ment, the  states  and  . mu- 
nicipalities," he  said.  “It 
would  be  faster  to  control 
everything,  bnt  we  want  to 
stimulate  their  capacity  to 
Invest"  - 

By  - Brazilian  standards, 
the  programme  appears  to 
be  well-managed,  with  a 
separate  manager  for  each 

project  “Partnerships  only 

function  with  confidence," 
Mr  Silveira  said.  “Private 
investors  trill  invest  only  if 
they  believe  the  project  will 
be  completed,  this  trans- 
parency in  project  manage- 
ment is  very  new  in  Brazil- 
ian public  administration.” 

Despite  its  obvious  so- 
phistication, the  pro- 
gramme haw  drawn  inevita- 
ble criticisms,  that  it  has 
been  put  together  solely  to 
boost  the  political  pros- 
pects of  President  Cardoso, 
who  faces  presidential  elec- 
tions next  year. 

“Many  of  the  projects 
have  been  timed  to  be  com- 
pleted next  year,”  said  the 
political  scientist  Amaury 
de  Sousa. 

“They  have  been  fairly 
distributed  through 
national  territory;  whoever 
put  this  together  has  a keen 
eye  for  political 
opportunity.” 


HM.’There  arenoSpeclQcaKegatians  againsfspecifie  officers. 
We  wniquestion  afl  officers  inAngda  in  that  timeframe.  That 
hicliidrajastover20afflcersr"hesaid. 

The  investigation  was  prompted  by  a Norwegian  journalist 

Tnmin  lfristfanspn,  mihnfiairi  that  he  had  witnessed  Norwegian 

UN  personnel  exploiting  prostitutes,  including  children,  in  Af- 
rica.— Reuter,  Oslo. 


New  head  for  Xinhua  agency 

CHINA’S  farmer  ambassador  to  London,  Jiang  Enzhu,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  HongKong  branch  of  the  New  China  (Xinhua) 
News  Agency,  a sprawling  bureaucracy  that  controlled  a clandes- 
tine Communist  Party  network  under  British  rule  but  is  now 
struggling  to  preserve  its  authority. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  one  of  whom  defected  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Tjananmen  Square  massacre.  Mr  Jiang  takes  over 
an  agency  shorn  of  a monopoly  franchise  as  China’s  official  voice. 
flnmpetitarBhdw  infinite  a foreign  ministry  commissioner,  a new 
post  set  up  after  the  July  1 handover,  and  the  local  commanders  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army . — Andrew  Higgins,  Hong  Kong. 

Picasso  companion  dies 

DORA  MAAR,  a painter  and 
photographer  who  was  Pablo 
Picasso’s  mistress  and  muse 
lh  his  middle  years,  has  died 
aged  90. 

Maar  captured  Picasso’s 
attention  in  the  1930s  and  was 
the  model  for  several 
portraits,  including  Bust  of  a 
Seated  Woman,  which  soldfor 
about  £L8  million  in  1995. 

Picasso  met  Maar  in 1936 at 
a cafe  in  an  area  of  Paris’s  Left 
Bank  that  was  a haven  for 
artists  and  writers  between 
the  wars. 

A dark-haired  beauty,  Maar 
was  dose  to  the  surrealists, 
whose  exponents  created 
fantastic  interpretations  of 
reality  in  the  1930s. 

When  Picasso  met  Maar, 
whose  real  name  was 
Henrietta  Mufenvttcb.be  was 
involved  with  another 
woman,  and  the  artist  quickly 
found  a studio  where  he  and 
his  new  lover  could  work. — Dora  Maar,'  Picasso  a muse 
AP.  Paris.  and  mistress,  who  has  died 

Obituary,  page  7 in  Paris,  aged  90 


Film  avenger  targets  Kremlin 

A.TIPSYfihn  director  armed  with  a cro6sbciw  shot  arrows  at  the 
Kremftta  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  cfRossia's  film  industry, 
police  said  yesterday. 

The  man,  identified  onlyas  .A  Andronnikov,  aged  47,  was 
detained  after  the  incident  on  Thursday  evening  and  may  be 
charged  with  hooliganism,  the  Mosoowpdfoe  said. 

Mr  Andronnikov  explained  that  he  warded  to  attract  attention 

to  the  decline  of Russian  cinema  andfhe  proJiferatfon  of  foreign 

fnmgnhRnwiian  teWiainn- 

Acconiing  to  police,  Mr  Androhnflsov was “a  bit  drank”  daring 
hfa  attack.  Which  happened  during  Moscow’s  international  film 
festival.  Some  Russian  film  directors  have  protested  against  the  ‘ 
event's  £3.75  million  budget,  mostly  footed  by  the  Moscow  city 
government.  —AP,  Moscow. 


When  not  greeting  weightier 
r j guests  like  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
the  shirt-sleeved  Blair  has 
a habit  of  welcoming  visitors 
to  his  new  study  with  the 
words^guy^1. 

Partying  with  a purpose 

The  Week,  page  1 7 
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"EM  Hogan,  who 
has  died  aged  84. 
was  one  of  foe.  best 
golfers  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 
Many  believe  that  he  was  the 
best,  although  others  would 
nominate  Jack  Mfcklaos  and 
yet  others  Bobby  Jones.  - 

Nlcklaus  has  the  best  re- 
cord in  teraxs  of  champion- 
ships won,  Jcmes  the  besttn 
winning  percentages  but 
Hogan  was  unique  in  thai  not 
only  did  the  second  world  war 
take  away  wane  of  the  best 
years  of  his  career,  he  was 
. also  involved  in  a horrific  car 
accident  that  threatened  first 
his  life  and  then  his  career. 

His  comeback  from  multi- 1 
pie  Injuries  later  became  the  i 
subject  of  a Him,  Follow  The. 
Sun.  The  accident,  in  1949, 
was  a head-on  crash.  In  fog, 
with  a Greyhound  bns.  Hogan 

saved  the  life  of  his  wife, 
Valerie,  by  diving  across 
from  the  driver's  seat  to  pro- 
tect her,  but  his  injuries  ware 
such  that  the  last  rites  were 
administered  as  he  lay  in  a 
coma  When,'  almost  a year 
later,  he  returned  to  competi- 
tion, he  played  his  first  nine 
holes  in  a two  under  par  34. 
tied  for  the  tournament,  the 
Lob  Angeles  Open,  but  lost 
the  play-off  to  Sam  Snead. 

But  he  completed  the  fairy 
tale  by  winning  the  I860  US 
Open,  played  at  the  Merlon 
dub  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
second  of  bis  four  wins  in  that 
dmnmionsbio.  and  he  algo 
won  in  1951  at  Oakmant  That 
was  the  year  that  the  course 
was  purposely  made  ex- 
tremely difficult,  so  much  so 
that  on  the  last  day  foe  aver- 
age score  was  75.  Hogan,  how- 
ever, got  round  in  67  for  Ms 
triumph. ' 

Two  years  later  he  became 
the  only  man  in  modem  times 
to  win  three  major  champion- 


ships successively  In  foe 
same  calendar  year,  the  1958 
US  Masters,  US  Open  and 
Open  championships.  Having 
betel  told  that  he  could  not 
truly  consider  himself  a great 
player  unless  he  won  foe 
Open,  he  made  a rare  trip  to  I 
this  country  to  play  at  Car- 1 
noustie  in  Scotland.  i 

Typically  thorough,  he  ar- 
rived two  weeks  early  so  that 
he  could  prepare,1  bringing 
with,  him,  at  Ids  mother’s  in- 
sistence, not  only  an  enor- 
mous camel  hair  coat  to 

out  the  cold,*  but  plenty  of 
American  food.  He  was  put  up 
. by  an  American  company  in 
Dundee  which  chauffeured 
him  daily  to  foe  course.  He 
won  with  four  rounds  each,  of 
which  was  lower  than  foe  one 
preceding  it  It  was  foe  first 
time  this  been  achieved 
and  the  Scots,  glorying  hi  his 
detachment  «nd  intense  con- 
centration, called  him  “the 
wee  ice  moo.” 

As  the  Open  dashed  with 
foe  start  of  foe  PGA,  Hogan 
was  unable  to  complete  the 
professional  Grand  Slam  of 
the  three  previously  men- 
tioned events,  plus  foe  us 
PGA  championship  in  rmt* 
calendar  year,  something 
never  yet  dime. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  cue  of 
only  four  players  to  have 
dotte  the  Grand  Siam  over  the 
course  of  his  career,*  foe 
others  being  Ntcklaus,  Gary 
Player  and  Gene  Sarazen.  He 
won  nlnn  major  champion- 
ships altogether,  putting  him 
alongside  Player  in  the  all- 
time  lint,  but  behind  Nicklans 
(18)  and  Walter  Hagen  (11).  He 
also  won  68  US  Tour  events, 
again  third,  thin  time  to 
Snead  (81)  and  Nicklans  (70). 

Bogan  was  quite  possibly 
foe  most  reticent  of  all  great 
sportsmen.  He  could  rarely  be 
persuaded  to  speak  either  to 


ANOTHER,  per- 
haps more  Incred- 
ible instance  of 
his  on-course 
aloofness  is 
recounted  by  Gardner  Diclrin- 
son  In  his  book  Let  'er  Rip. 
Playing  companion  George. 
Fazio  holed  a six  iron  second  ! 
shot  from  foe  fairway  for  an  ; 
eagle  at  foe  fifth,  and -Hogan 
said  not  a word.  At  foe  end  of  I 
the  round  Fazio,  inspecting 
his  card,  was  astounded  to  see 
that  Hwgan  had  marked  down  l 
a four  as  Fazio’s  score  for  the  ! 
fifth  hole. 

Fazio  said:  “Ben,  you've 
marked  me  for  a four  at  the 


Musing. . .DoraMaarby 
Picasso,  above,  and  Maar 
wife  her  portrait  of  Picasso 
in  hisown  style,  right 


Dora  Maar 


The  eye’s  muse  and 
the  lens  artist 


OOCASIONAUuY  tt  to 
possible  to  be  - foe 
right  person  In  foe 
right  place  at  foe 
right  time.  More  randy,  a 
group  of  people  come  together 
creatively,  and  for  reasons 
equally  beyond  their  control, 
the  confunctores  change,  and 
.t%  creativity  is  lost  The  life 
of  Xkjra  Maar,  who  has  died 
aged  so,  happened  foot  way. 

Photographer,  painter  and 
toUg-time  mistress  of  Picasso, 
she  was  bom  to  a French 
mother  and  a fetter  from  Slo- 
venia, end  raised  in.  France 
and  Argentina,  whwe^ter 
ffctter  conducted  much  of  his 
hastens.  She  studied  berth 
fine  art  and  ifootograpfay.  first 
at  the  Andre  Lhofce  academy, 
then  at  - the  City  of  Pans 
School  of  Photography.  There, 
at  tte  end  of  foe  1920s, she 
came  to  know  Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson  and  the  wealthy 
Pierre  Ktefcr.  who  shared  his 
cameras  and  darkroom  facul- 
ties with  ter.  3he  two  gener- 
ated their  first  street  images 
under  the  soubriquet  Kfefefr 
Maar,  although  Dora  retro- 
spectively claimed  them  85* 
hers  alone.  . 

Their  collaboration  per- 
sisted untfi  1934,  with  ezperi- 

mgofal  fashion  shots  end  por- 

traits  erf  friends,  including 
Andtf  Breton  tend  Marty 
Aime,  for  a series  by  publish- 
ers Gellimard.  In  1935*  she  met 
Picasso,  the  ftnutliw 
relationship  of  her  life.  Their  i 
liaison  lasted  mail  iB43/dj»- 
tr*  which  period  they  ooiDabo- , 

Htefl  both  «J%W3S! 

(she  documented  his  jam re 
painting  and  foe  tostaltetlm  i 
of  Guernica)  and  in  the  rayo-  | 
-«««  (a  photo-process  to- 
SSEd  by-lSnBay)  Picasso 

P*®*4-!?®* S25L-1  -r+tatte' 


painterly  one.  The  year  of 
fhttir  TrwpHngf  she  was  Still 
showing  photos  at  the  srcreal- 
ist  exhibition  in  Tenerlte;  the 
following  year  (1936)  she  de- 
cided against  going  fruiter 
into  Spain  to  cover  the  civil 
war  — alongside  such  cot 
leagues  as  Cartier-Bresson, 
Robert  - Capa  and  Bans  Na- 
mufo.  By  1937,  foe  was  pri- 
marily assisting  Picasso  and 
painting  bis  portrait  in  his 
style  and  colours. 

Picasso,  too,  was  painting 
ter,  more  fervently  than  any 
of  Us  other  favoured  female 
subjects.  Of  all  his  women, 
Dora  was  the  sharpest,  dever- 
est  and  most  talented.  Perhaps 
U was  safer  to,keep  ber  bosy 
as  a model  rather  foan  as  an 
artist  Perhaps  If  she  worked 
in  her  chosen  medium,  with 
soma  of  the  foremost  photog- 
raphers of  foe-day,  she  -might 
be  distracted  from  serving  as 
Ms  muse.  John-.  Richardson, 
Picasso's  biographer,  has 
written  - of- iris  enormous 
capacity  to  vampfrise  foe  ore- 
ptfw  energies  of  those  around 
him.  partkadariyfooeeha  was 

most  deeply  involved  with. 

That  the  relationship  was 
intense  and  important  can  be 
seen  from' the  body"  of  work  it 


itefflcked  dark  tato  and 
pertted  bats,  resting  an  ter 
hand;  Dora  seated,  painted 
paita  booed  to  fierce  points, 
eriuuing  the -sides  of  her 
pricker  chair.  dasped  an  ter 
lap,  oar  scrabhUng  her  fees  to 
the.  traumatised?  Weeping 


tfomhnpaidttofoterelstion- 


But  foe  funamnenw «u 
rffect  of  her 

Picasso  was  to  ctevfete  Dtfta 
Irian  her  photographic  comjft 
and  foe  reverted  to  pursuinga 


MID  jfr  UltiU  “ - 

the  heads,  from  tte  compo- 
sure offoe  statues#»  posem 
The  YeBow  Sweater  to  foe 
janns'  skull  bx-Bead.  of  a 

^^Sfoeend^ttewarttwas 

an <jver. to  IMS,  Picasso fen m* 
love  with  another  young 
painter,  Franpolse  Gilot 


(whose  career  be  also  sabo- 
taged)- Dora  Maar  continued 
to  cherish  his  memory  in  her 
refusal  -to  resume  photogra- 
phy and  her  persistence  in 
painting  large  oils,  many  rem- 
iniscent of  Picasso's  own 
colours  and  Cubist  geome- 
tries, although  her  reprinted 
photographic  linages  com- 
manded higher  prices.  Not 
that  it  was  easy  to  view  them 
any  more,  as  Dora’s  progres- 
sive - withdrawal  from  the 
world  led  to  a withdrawal  of 
ter  .work,  even  from  the  one 
galksy  (the  1900-2000  cm  the 
Rue  des  Beam  Arts)  which 
attempted  to  include  them  to 
Its  surrealist  shows. 

Behind  the  highways  erf  her 
home  on  the  Rue  de  Savoie, 
foe  grew  Old  amid  a disorder 

of  ifiriy  dishes  and  priceless 
pafamngtt  (many  by  Picasso) 
crammed  under  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. Doubled  with  osteopo- 
rosis, .she  ventured  forth 
rarely,  other  than  to  attend 
mete  beneath  the  nearby 
Gothic  vaults  , of  St  Severin. 
Although  foe  repeatedly  pre- 
vented her  work  being  seen 
either  to  Paris  or(desptte  my 
several  attempt^  to  London, 
foe  briefly  allowed  the  Cata- 
lan art  historian  and  curator 
Victoria  Combatia  to  create  an 
exhibition  of  b*r  street  and 
-surrealist  photography, 
shown  to  Valencia  to  19SS. 
She  immediately  repeated  of 
this  and  apart  from  rare  tele- 
phone conversations  with  old 

friends  such  as  the  American 
writer  -James  .Lord  she 
remained  a feduse,  speaking 
directly  only  to  ter  spiritual 
advisers-  As  Lord  and  others 
have  put  it:  “After  Picasso, 
there  was  really  nowhere  else 
for  her  to  go  but  up,  to  God1*.- 

AwawdaHopMiwawi.  -~ 

Dora  Mtmr  (Theodora  Mart©- , 
vtafc).  photoflmphor  and  pforter, 
bom  1907;  died  July  16, 1987 


entalist 


the  press  or  even  to  hie  part- : 
Mrs  an  the  course.  He  once, 
to  u burst  af  candour  -while 
describing  a round,  told  a < 
press ' conference  that  “one 
day  a blind  man  will  win  a 1 
championship  and  you'll  have 
nothing  to  write  about'*.  ! 

Hogan  did  not -go  to  time-  j 
tions  either,  refusing  every 
year  to  attend  the  Champions- 1 
only  dinner  that  precedes  the 
US  Masters.  He  did  make  one  I 
exception  a few  years  ago, 
when  an  American  golf  maga- 
zine ran  a poD,  to  decide  upon 
the  Golfer  of  the  Century.  The 
winner  — Jack  Nicklans  — 
was  announced,  at  the  HWr 
and  and  while  there  are  con- 
flicting accounts  of  what  hap- 
pened next — seme  say  Hogan 
rose  briefly,  others  that  he 
remained  seated  — he  did  not 
whole-heartedly  join  in  foe 
standing  ovation. 

Nor  did.  bis  tournament 
playing  partners  reckon  on 
much  more  than  .fee  time  of 
day.  During  the  Masters,  a 
partner  hdled-m-one  at  the 
12th.  Hogan  had  a two  and,  as 
they  walked  down  the  ruact 
fairway,  all  Hogan  said  was: 
“That's  the  Href  time  I’ve  had 
a two  at  that  hate.” 


fifth;  1 made  a two  there-”  j 
Hogan  said:  “Are  you  crazy? 
The  fifth’s  a par  four.*’ 

Fazio  then  said;  “Ben,  don't  i 
you  remember  l holed  a six 
Iron?”  and  Hogan,  looking 
blank,  had  to  say:  “No,  I don’t 
remember  that” 

There  was,  however,  a less 
publicised  side  to  Hogan. 
Dickinson  remembers  when,  ! 
as  a struggling  young  profes- 1 
sional.  he  was  following  the 
great  man  in  a tournament  I 
The  previous  week  Dickin- 
son. in  contention  after  two  i 
rounds,  had  been  paired  with 
Tibgjm  fe  the  third  round  and 
taken  a hugely  nervous  78,  to 
Hogan's  68. 

Spotting  Dickinson  in  foe 
gallery,  Hogan  came  aver, 
slipped  him  a piece  of  paper 
and  said:  “Gardner.  I don’t 

know  what  your  finanrfai  sit- 
uation is,  hut  If  yon  run  out  of 
money,  don't  quit.  This  is  my 
unlisted  phone  number.  You 
call  me  and  m get  you  some 
money.’1  Dickinson  never 
needed  to,  but,  he  said,  “tt 
made  a huge  difference  to 
know  that  I could”. 

Dickinson’s  book  also  sheds 
some  light  on  the  reasons  for 
Hogan’s  success.  He  never 
stopped  practising  and  it  was 
once  claimed  that  without  foe 
introduction  of  steel  shafts  he 
would  never  have  become  a 
great  player,  because  hickory 
would  not  have  stood  up  to 
the  battering  Hogan  would 
have  inflicted.  Dickinson 
recounts  a stray/  almost  cer- 
tainly apocryphal,  of  how 
Hogan,  when  practising  to  a 
caddie  who  collected  the 
balls,  hit  and  knocked  down 
the  caddie.  His  next  four 
shots,  it  was  said,  also  hit  him 
before  he  could  get  up. 

Hogan  was  never  fee  char- 
ismatic character  feat  Snead 
was,  or  Jimmy  Demaret,  play- 
ers  who  loved  to  entertain  the 


William  Brennan 


galleries.  Hogan,  dressed  al- 
most invariably  in  grey,  with 
his  trademark  white  cap, 
reasoned  that  his  golf  was 
entertainment  enough. 

When  he  came  to  England 
to  1956  to  play  to  what  was 
then  the  Canada,  now  foe 
World  Cup.  at  Waxtworfo.  my 
fetter  took  me  to  see  thte 
legendary  name.  I came  away 
with  my  boyhood  eyes  filled 
with  the  swing,  and  the  in- 
credible elegance,  of  his  part- 
ner, Snead.  It  was,  however, 
Hogan  who  took  the  individ- 
ual prize  for  the  lowest  total 
of  the  week. 

Hogan  was  universally 
revered  by  his  peers  for  his 
sheer  shot-making  ability. 
His  book.  The  Fundamentals 
Of  Goff,  became  fee  student’s 
blble  offoe  game.  In  It  Hogan 
propounded  bis  theories  of 
how  golf  should  be  played, 
although  he  did  not  reveal  the 
“secret”.  Hie  always  said  that 
such  a thing  existed,  but 
steadfastly  refused  to  say 
what  It  was. 

Nevertheless  be  set  stan- 
dards in  golf  that  may  be 
equalled,  but  probably  not 
surpassed.  He  was  the  first  erf 
the  completely  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals. a man  who,  light 

Up  to  hltt  final  ifTruw^  would 

go  to  the  practice  range  every 
day. 

His  success,  and  the  mys- 
tique that  grew  up  around 
him  as  a “cold-eyed  golfing 
killer”  to  a success-oriented 
country  like  America,  en- 
sured that  the  game  itself 
prospered,  and  noone  so  fer 
to  the  sport  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  that 
process. 

DauM  ttavtam 

William  Benjamin  (Ben)  Hogan, 
bom  August  13,  1912;  died  July 
25, 1997 


Ben  Hogan.  ..resolutely  not  charming  the  crowd,  his  golf ‘was  entertainment  enough’ 
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Liberator  of  the  press 


WILLIAM  Brennan, 
who  has  died  aged 
91,  was  one  of  fee 
longest-serving 
>juktices  In  United  States  Su-' 
prone  Court  history.  His  lib- 
eral views  and  -active  ap- 
proach were  crucial  for  more 
than  three  decades  in  shaping 
a society  more  vigorously 
dedicated  to  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  against  the  state. 

Between  his  1956  appoint- 
ment by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  -1956  and  his  1990 
retirement,  he  was  the  author 
of  L350  opinions,  many  in 
areas  which  had  been 
regarded  as  taboo,  strength- 
ening foe  requirement  for  fetr 
electoral  boundaries,  the  me- 
dia's right  to.  scrutinise 
people  to  public  life  and  the 
constitutional  validity  of  af- 
firmative Eftior1-  His  Ingenu- 
ity at  constructively  inter- 
preting the  Constitution 
occasionally  infuriated  con- 
servative colleagues  and 
cheered  civil  libertarians. 

Justice  William  Rehnqulst 
once  let  his  irritation  break 
out  in  public  wife  the  com- 
ment that  one  of  Brennan's 
equal  opportunity  judgments , 
“apparently  comes  out  of  thin 
air”.  But  the  president  of  foe 
American  Civil  Liberties , 
Union  said  gratefully:  “We 
would  be  living  under  a very 
different  Constitution  if  Jus- 
tice Brennan  was  not  on  the  I 
Supreme  Court”. 

Brennan  arrived  on  the  Su- ! 
preme  Court  because  of  a 
ciflssfc  mixture  of  American 
opportunity  and  opportun- 
ism. The  opportunity  arose 
when  Justice  Sheraton  Min- 
ton announced  his  retirement 
In  foe  middle  of  the  1956  pres- 
idential election  campaign. 
Eisenhower,  fighting  for  pres- 
idential re-election  to  foe 
throes  of  the  Suez  crisis  and 
the  fallout  from  the  Supreme 
Court’s  school  desegregation 
judgment,  needed  New  Jer- 
sey’s 16  electoral  college 
votes.  So  he  plumped  for  one 
of  that  state’s  supreme  court 
judges  — who  came  with  the 
added  political  attraction  of 
representing  two  other  useful 
voting  blocks,  Irish- Ameri- 
cans and-  Roman  Catholics. 

Eisenhower  later  lived,  to 
regret  his  choice.  He  cited  his 
nomination  of  Brennan  and  erf 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  as 
foe  two  greatest  mistakes  of 
his  presidency.  Between 
them,  they  set  fee  tone  for  fee 
dramatic  shift  in  the  court's 
civil  rights  judgments,  from 
school  desegregation  through 
constraints  on  police  powers, 
reinforcement  of  the  concept 
of  one  one  vote,  and 

assertion  of  individuals' 
rights  to  challenge  the  actions 
of  authorities  at  all  levels. 

Brennan  was  the  child  of  an 
Irish  labourer  who  bad  emi- 
grated to  New  Jersey,  and 
risen  through  his  trade 
union’s  ranks  to  beoome  New- 
ark's police  commissioner: 
The  son  did  outstandingly 
well  in.  school,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Benn- 
sytvania,  and  woo  a Harvard 
Law  School  scholarship.  One 
of  his  professors  was  foe  for- 
midable Felix  Frankfurter, 
later  a Supreme  Court  col- 


league, who  once  commented 
that  while  he  wanted  his  stu- 
dents to  fotok  for  themselves 
“Brennan  went  too  fer”. . 

Brennan,  the  spiky  indivicP 
ualist  graduated  in  1931  as 
one  of  that  year’s  top  stu- 
dents. He  practised  to  New- 
ark until  his  army  service 
from  1942,  when  as  as  a legal 
aide,  specialising  in  man- 
power and  industrial  issues, 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
After  a brief  return  to  private 
practice  in  1949,  at  the  age  of 
43,  he  embarked  an  bis  judi- 
cial career  with  his  appoint- 1 
meat  to  foe  New  Jersey  Supe- 
rior Court  Three  years  later 
he  was  elevated  to  the  state's 
supreme  court 

The  liberal  reputation  he 
acquired  to  those  jobs  might  i 
normally  have  precluded  his  , 
l US  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tion by  a Republican  presi- 
dent  had  political  factors  not  I 
intervened.  Eisenhower  I 
plainly  had  little  idea  of  what 
he  was  unleashing. 

One  of  Brennan's  earliest 
opinions,  in  a 1962  case 
known  as  Baker  v Carr,  ar- 
gued successfully  that  gerry- 
mandering Congressional  dis- 
tricts (rife  in  southern  and 
western  states)  could  be  over- 
ridden by  foe  federal  courts 
to  ensure  feat  voters  bad 
equal  representation.  It  may 
sound  arcane,  but  it  had  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  coun- 
try’s political  culture  and  is 
still  thought  by  many  to  be 
his  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  American  history. 

Among  the  milestones  to 
his  career  were,  majority 
opinions  establishing  that 
officials  must  prove  malice  to 
win  a libel  suit,  that  public 
employees  could  not  be 
sacked  for  their  political  affil- 
iations, that  Communists 
could  not  be  forced  to  register 


| their  party  membership,  that 
classification  by  £$  qq. 

constitutional,  ami  that  most 
other,  forms  of  discrimination 
were  equally  unlawful. 

He  achieved  these  results 
through  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  argue  his  case  wife 
his  colleagues  and  to  bring  at 
least  four  of  them  round  to 
bis  view. 

His  closest  friend  an  fee 
court.  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. once  remarked  that 
“there’s  nobody  here  who  can 
persuade  you  the  way  Bren- 
nan can  when  he  sits  down  to 
talk  to  yon  and  show  you 
where  you're  wrong”. 

But  Brennan  never  suc- 
ceeded on  fee  issue  about 
which  he  felt  most  passion- 
ately. Throughout  his  tenure 
be  fought  to  get  fee  death 

penalty  abolished  across  the 
nation,  calling  it  a barbaric 
and  inhnman  punishment 
that  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  best  he  was  able  to 
achieve  was  a series  of  judi- 
cial hurdles  which  ensured 
feat  only  one  in  20  of  those 
sentenced  actually  suffered 
the  penalty. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1982 
and  he  th«»n  married  his  long- 
serving  secretary.  She  sur- 
vives him,  as  do  his  three 
children  * and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Harold  Jackson 

Alan  Rusbridger  writes:  In 
his  34  years  on  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  William  Bren- 
nan made  many  landmark 
rulings,  but  few  had  more  im- 
pact than  his  1964  judgment 
to  the  case  of  NY  Times  vs 
Sulltooai  — a ruling  which 
resoundingly  enshrined  fee 
American  press’s  right  to 
report  freely  on  matters  in 
the  public  interest 


The  US  would  be  living  under  a very 
different  Constitution  if  Justice  Brennan 
was  not  on  the  Supreme  Court*  - 


It  made  fee  reporting  of 
Watergate  and  Irangate  poss- 
ible. Even  those,  such  as 
Sydney  Kentridge  QC.  who 
disagree  with,  it,  acknowledge 
the  judgment  as  magnificent 
“It  is,"  he  has  written,  “imr 
possible  to  read  it  without  a 
feeling  of  excitement” 

Brennan’s  judgment  — 
written  to  ringing  terms  and 
with  a conviction  that  is  hard 
to  imagine  coming  from  any 
English  judge  — was  an  un-  j 
compromising  defence  of  foe 
right  — ■ and  duty  — of  a free 
press  to  be  able  freely  to  i 
report  on  matters  of  public  1 
importance. 

The  case  concerned  Police 
Commissioner  LB  Sullivan  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  who 
had  mBected  $5 QO.OOO  to  dam- 
ages from  the  Times  for 
claims  made  in  an  advertise- 
ment placed  by  civil  rights  ac- 
tivists. In  upholding  the 
NTT's  appeal  Brennan  revo- 
lutionised American  libel 
law,  even  allowing  news- 
papers to  make  false  state- 
ments littered  to  the  heat  of 
debate,  provided  they  were 
not  maliciously  made. 

It  wasa  rating  which  differ- 
entiated for  fee  first  time  be- 
tween reporting  of  people  in 
public  life  and  reporting  of 
private  mdividuals.  Drawing 
on  Madison’s  wording  of  fee 
Constitution,  Brennan  ruled 
that  “debate  on  public  Issues 
should  he  uninhibited,  robust 
and  wide-open”. 

He  said  that  newspapers 
faced  with  the  possibility  of 
huge  libel  damages  might 
well  succumb  to  a “pall  of 
fear  and  timidity”  and  tone 
down  any  criticism  of  public 
officials.  The  threat  of  mas- 
sive costs  “dampens  the  vig- 
our and  limits  the  variety  of 
public  debate". 

Public  officials  would  in 
future  have  to  prove  actual 
malice  — the  plaintiff  would 
have  to  prove  the  reporter 
was  reckless  as  to  whether 
what  he  was  writing  was  true 
or  not. 

In  the  33  years  since  Bren- 
nan’s judgment  fee  American 
courts  have  tussled  with  Sul- 
livan, tugged  it,  poked  it  and 
developed  it  There  have  been 
arguments  over  who  qualifies 
as  a public  figure  and  how  to 
define  “actual  malice"  or 
“reckless  disregard  for  fee 
truth”.  But  fundamentally, 
foe  Sullivan  ruling  has  stood 
fee  test  erf  time. 

Brennan's  judgment  has  be- 
come the  model  for  defama- 
tion legislation  to  countries 
round  the  world,  including 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Can- 
ada and  foe  European  Court 
— but  not,  alas,  Britain. 

When  Brennan  handed 
down  his  judgment  in  Sulli- 
van. Alexander  Meiklejohn.  a 
notable  free  speech  philoso- 
pher, said  it  was  "an  occasion 
for  dancing  in  foe  streets." 
Certainly,  many  Journalists 
working  around  the  world 
today  owe  a great  debt  of  hon- 
our to  the  dear-sightedness 
and  'intellectual  courage  of 
Justice  William  J Brennan. 

William  Joseph  Brennan  Jr, 
lawyer,  bom  April  25, 1906;  died 
July  24, 1997 


WHEN  that  Stones  poster  was 
pasted  about  recently  you 
I thought,  poor  Midi  Jagger,  54 
today.  He  can  be  a posh  British 
white  making  take  black  poor 
music  for  30  years,  he  can  strut 
and  skip  live  on  stage  but  he 
still  can’t  age  blackly.  Part  of 
the  allure  of  blade  music  was 
that  its  makers  seemed  to  be 
outside  all  establishment 
frameworks,  including  those  of 
time:  they  didn’t  soften  to  gut 
or  attitude,  they  leched  and 
lurched  about  beyond  pension- 
able age.  Nobody  tcrid  Master 
Jagger  that  before  big  record- 
ing contracts  came  to,  most  of 
his  heroes  had  had  to  live  daily 
from  six  to  65  by  their  wits, 

without  property  or  long-term 
prospects.  In  Memphis,  Chi- 
cago or  Kansas  City  as  was,  no 
reprobate  who  hollered  mar- 
ried a Vogue-favoured  social 
creature  like  Bianca  or  bred  a 
daughter  like  Jade  to  demolish 
Daddy's  demoniac  cred  with 
every  privileged  utterance  in 
Hello!  magazine. 

Today’s  other  birthdays 
Pauline  Clare,  chief  consta- 
ble, Lancashire,  50;  Blake  Ed- 
wards, film  director,  75;  Vitas 
Gerulaitas,  tennis  player,  43; 
Stanley  Kubrick,  film  direc- 
tor, 69;  Prof  James  Lovelock, 
chemist  and  biologist,  78;  Dr 
Brian  Mawhhmey,  shadow 
home  aflhirs  spokesman,  57; 
Helen  Mirren,  actress,  51. 

Tomorrow ’s  birthdc&s 
Michael  Ball,  singer,  35;  Al- 
lan Border,  cricketer,  42; 
Christopher  Dean,  ice  skater, 
39;  Sir  Ron  Bearing;  educa- 
tionalist 67;  Bobbie  Gentry, 
singer,  55;  Gabrielie  Glalster, 
actresss,  37;  Elizabeth  Hard- 
wide,  writer,  81;  Jack  Higgins 
(Harry  Patterson),  novelist,  68; 
Lord  Jenkins  of  Putney,  for- 
ma- Labour  minister.  89:  Bar- 
oness (Shirley)  Williams. 
Liberal  Democrat  peer,  67. 


Death  Notices 

CfKMSOeu.  norwnca.  an  SM  July. 
Furaml  WsOtMday  9U>  July  « 2pm,  Mom 
East  Surray  Cramtortim.  Lower  Morton 
Lana.  Surray.  Flowers  10  GWS  Uordan  Glia- 
pal  a Hart.  41  London  Rd.  Morten.  Surrey 
or  donaUoita  lo  Purfclnaoa'*  Ctsaase 
Society. 

».  Maraata.  UcMM  and 
taachv.  on  WodnoMay  23nl  July.  WRa  of 
tfta  Mb  Nomw  ant  matter  a t Sant.  Cre- 
mation M Bamatanis  Crematorium  on 
Thursday  ana  July  at  ZJQpm.  Family  Sow- 
er* only.  DonaUnna  to  Save  Tha  ChMnan. 
v jamw  Lano.  Camoenren.  London  CES 
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Marriages 


MSS  RONA  WC  and  MB  MPUL  DESftL 
The  iwddjnB.gr  Fiona  andyiput  tafcnfcpltae 
toda^ai'Vnmhiadon  acoonSng  » wadWonai 

TROUSR&/STOAT.  Conor  alula!  Ion*  10 
Dave  Imam  and  RacbaT  Soil  on  nur 
widdtaB  today  We  all  hop*  you  will  be 
Wiy  nappy  In  your  bear  cava. 

■To  piece  your  announcement  wepaane 
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A chance  for 
the  New  Tories 

Why  Uxbridge  actually  matters 

THE  DEFECTION  yesterday  to  the  Conservatives  of  a 
lone  and  disgruntled,  if  locally  prominent,  Labour 
activist  in  Uxbridge  is  not  exactly  a major  political 
event  Yet  if  nothing  else,  it  is  a reminder  that  the  first 
byelection  of  die  new  Parliament  takes  place  next  week 
and  that  a new  set  of  political  dynamics  may  be 
tentatively  establishing  itself.  The  byelection  in  Ux- 
bridge takes  place  in  what  used  to  be  called  a safe 
Conservative  seat  Nowadays  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a category  exists,  given  that  149  of  the  150  safest 
seats  in  the  new  Parliament  belong  to  Labour  (the  150th 
is  John  Major’s).  In  1992,  in  the  depths  of  an  economic 
recession,  the  late  Sir  Michael  Shersby  had  a majority 
in  Uxbridge  of  more  than  12,000  votes.  Five  years  later, 
it  collapsed  to  724  but  he  at  least  kept  Uxbridge  in  the 
Tory  camp,  which  is  more  than  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  London  suburbs  were  able  to  do.  By  rights, 
therefore,  the  Conservatives  ought  to  be  just  about 
strong  enough  to  bold  on  next  Thursday,  especially  as 
there  is  likely  to  be  a low  turnout,  there  is  no 
Referendum  Party  candidate,  and  the  Labour  challenge 
has  been  bedevilled  by  local  arguments  about  heavy- 
handed  MTllhank  control 

Yet  if  the  Conservatives  do  win  Uxbridge  it  will  be  a 
more  genuinely  significant  achievement  than  this  sug- 
gests. First,  because  the  Tories  have  not  yet  won  a 
single  parliamentary  byelectLon  during  the  1990s.  No 
matter  how  safe  the  fortresses  they  have  had  to  defend, 
when  the  votes  have  been  cast  they  have  haemorrhaged 
away  to  the  best  placed  challenger.  Second,  a Tory  hold 
in  Uxbridge  would  suggest  that  the  tide  has  turned, 
however  infinitesimally.  Given  the  scale  of  the  rout  on 
May  1,  that  would  he  an  important  sign,  if  only  because 
it  would  mean  that  the  coast  might  be  dear  for  the 
Tories  to  get  some  of  their  lost  leaders  — Michael 
Portillo,  Chris  Fatten  or  Michael  Forsyth  — back  Into 
toe  Commons  during  the  course  of  this  Parliament  It 
would  also  mean  that  the  voters  have  drawn  a line  in 
the  electoral  sand,  and  that  the  political  juggernaut  of 
New  Labour  would  have  slowed  down. 

It  would  mean  too  that  the  Conservative  Party  has  a 
political  future.  Extraordinary  though  it  may  seem,  the 
holding  of  a seat  which  the  Tories  ought,  by  rights,  to 
win  in  all  circumstances,  would  give  the  party  the  first 
shot  of  adrenalin  that  it  has  bad  from  any  political 
event  for  years.  It  would  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  long 
journey  back  had  begun,  and  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  authority  of  Mr  Hague.  However  im- 
probably, victory  in  Uxbridge  would  be  taken  by  the 
Conservatives  as  a public  endorsement  not  just  of  their 
new  leader  but,  even  more  important,  of  his  new 
blueprint  for  party  reform.  The  new  wisdom  would'  be 
quickly  established:  weak  leadership,  sleazy  MPs  and 
suspect  foreign  donations  equals  electoral  failure; 
whereas  strong  leadership,  centralisation,  and  controls 
over  donations  equals,  if  not  electoral  success,  then  at 
least  an  end  to  the  slippery  slide  of  the  past  years. 

But  if  that  is  true,  then  the  converse  is  true  too. 
Defeat  for  the  Conservatives  in  Uxbridge  would  mean 
that  the  nightmare  of  rejection  in  middle-class  Britain 
continued.  It  would  demoralise  the  few  who  survive  to 
promote  the  cause.  It  would  scare  off  the  Portillos  and 
Pattens,  perhaps  forever.  It  would  intensify  the  spiral- 
ling decline  of  the  party.  It  would  make  Mr  Hague  seem 
an  inconsequential  figure  rather  than  an  effectual  one. 
It  would  make  the  arguments  in  the  party  over  the 
Hague  reform  plans  much  more  keenly  fought  And  it 
would  cement  the  Labour  government  and  would 
confirm  once  again  that  the  polls,  which  have  given 
Tony  Blair  an  extravagant  honeymoon  lead,  have  got 
the  mood  right  Uxbridge,  in  short  actually  matters  a 
very  great  deal  indeed. 


Cold  wars  revisited 

The  threat  was  not  so  one-sided 

THE  REVELATION  that  Washington  in  the  1960s. 
considered  sending  commandos  and  heavy  bombers  to 
take  out  China’s  infant  nuclear  programme  reopens 
some  fascinating  and  neglected  pages  of  history.  With 
the  ending  of  the  cold  war,  the  view  that  the  communist 
powers  — and  especially  Mao’s  China  — posed  the  only 
possible  threat  to  international  peace  has  prevailed. 
The  epoch  is  marked  at  its  outset  by  the  Korean  war: 
the  only  question  is  whether  Stalin  or  Mao  Zedong  bore 
greater  responsibility.  It  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  judged  the  final  act  of 
an  aggressive  force  which  accelerated  its  own  demise. 

In  retrospect,  the  conduct  of  the  West  led  by  the  US  in 
the  cold  war  acquires  a degree  of  one-dimensional 
legitimacy,  in  which  the  Western  policy  of  massive 
rearmament  and  global  containment  was  the  only 
feasible  way  to  restrain  Soviet  expansionism.  The  view 
that  Mao’s  domestic  policies  were  profoundly  irrational  I 
has  led  to  a similar  appraisal  of  Western  policies  j 
towards  China.  The  blockade  and  isolation  of  Beijing  is  ! 
regarded  as  wholly  justified.  I 

The  US  proposals  now  disclosed  to  target  China's  i 
nuclear  sites  in  1964  were  not  approved  by  the  White 
House,  but  they  still  suggest  a more  complex  approach  . 
to  the  period.  They  were  a covert  part  of  an  open 
climate  of  extreme  hostility  to  China  which  heightened 
Beijing’s  garrison  mentality,  helping  to  ftiel  the  extrem- 
ism of  the  Cultural  Revolution  which  broke  out  two 
years  later.  There  bad  already  been  apprehensions  in 
Beijing,  encouraged  indirectly  from  Washington,  that 
Taiwan  might  launch  extensive  raids  on  the  mainland. 
And  in  rejecting  the  plans  for  a direct  strike  against 
China,  the  White  House  approved  instead  an  approach : 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a possible  partner  to  take  out 
China’s  emerging  nuclear  programme.  Chinese  fears, 
derided  at  the  time,  of  US-Soviet  ‘‘collusion"  to  under- 
mine the  Mao  regime,  assume  new  substance: 

It  is  ironical  that  Moscow  was  too  preoccupied  by  its 
internal  power  struggle  in  1964  to  collaborate  in  a joint 
effort  to  take  out  China's  nuclear  capability.  When,  five 
years  later  at  the  height  of  the  Slno-Soviet  border 
clashes,  the  Soviet  Union  floated  its  own  plan  to  move 
against  China,  file  US  not  only  warned  it  against  doing 
so  but  informed  Beijing  that  it  had  rejected  the  Soviet 
proposal.  Instead  the  Americans  began  to  express 
interest  publicly  in  bolstering  China  against  a possible 
Soviet  attack  — and  used  this  card  to  promote  the 
dialogue  with  Beijing  which  led  to  the  1972  Nixon  visit 
But  these  were  narrow  escapes:  not  for  the  first  time 
(the  Cuba  crisis  belongs  to  the  same  decade)  the  world 
came  much  closer  to  disaster  than  we  like  to  remember. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Euthanasia: 
no  quick  fix 


IT  18  extremefy  misleading  for 
I opponents  of  voluntary  eutha- 
nasia (VE)  like  Dr  Fiona  Ran- 
dall  and  Dr  Nigel  Sykes  (Let- 

ters. July  25)  to  try  to  convey 

the  impression  that  it  Is  Ms  sup- 
porters who  “are  giving 
patterns  the  completely  wrong 


cause  or  hasten  death". 

Rather  it  is,  as  these  doctors 

well  know,  the  British  National 
Formulary  (BNJ),  jointly  pub- 
lished by  the  st£U  anti-VE  BMA, 


year,  to  incorporate  hospice 

philosophy  and  opioid  pre- 
scribed  practices  into  its  pallia- 
tive-care  guidance. 

Before  last  March,  the  high- 
est specified  dose  by  any  route 
was  under  5 per  cent  of  that 
reccgnmRnded  by  leading  • 
MarfeCurfepallWive  consul- 
tants. SnrtftenTy  and  perhaps 

partly  in  response  to  lobbying 
from  supporters  as  well  as  op- 
ponents of  VE,  the  BNF  max- 
imum was  increased  by  over 
400  per  cent,  but  it  is  atm  way 
below  hospice  levels.  Insofar  as 
frontline  doctors  take  any  note 
of  either  source  in  their  pallia- 
tive prescribing,  it  is  much 
more  Likely  to  be  the  BNF. 

Tn  prartini  th^rn  lq  abundant 

evidence  that  the  size  of  opioid 
vary  by  hundreds  of 
times,  depending  not  on  the 

dying  patn  and 

tress  but  the  setting  in  which 
they  are  being  cared  for.  This 

attnaHi-m  ham  pweigtori  fnr 

many  years  and  surely  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  medical 
profession. 

Supporters  of  VE  could  just 
as  well  assent  that  anti-VE  hos- 
pice consultants  needed  to  dis- 
cover that  op  tokis  used  for  pain 
relief  were  life  prolonging 

rattwr  than  flhnrtwninpnttiwv 

wise  they  would  not  be  able 
both  to  relieve  terminal  suffer- 
ing and  credibly  maintain 
their  pro-life  stance.  Especially 
as  they  also  believe  that  acci- 
dentalor  deliberate  overdoses 
are  most  likely  to  be  life- 

thrafltpntng. 

Don  Aston. 

34  Barman  Road, 

Shirley, 

Solihull  B9023G. 


Briefly 

I MUST  take  issue  with  Chris 
Myatfs  remarks  on  Richard 
Ingrams’s  obituary  of  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  (Letters, 

July  22).  When  I saw  Ingrams's 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
piece,  I anticipated  a hatchet 
job  to  be  savoured.  Instead,  it 
was  a rational  retrospective  of 
the  life  of  an  utterly  amoral 
man.  Having  said  that,  theite 
are  few  pleasures  In  this  life  to 
beat  a really  brutal  obit 
NdcBardsley. 

37  Carr  Gate, 
'Riomton-aeveleys, 
Lancashire  FY5  LLB. 


I SEE  that  "Versace  killer 
I takes  secrets  to  grave”  (July 
25).  The  best  kept  secret  would 
appear  to  be  by  which  court  he 
was  found  guilty. 

Duncan  Swallow. 

44  Bentfield  Road, 
StanstedMountfltchet, 

Essex  CM24  8HP. 

YOU  write:  "Although  part  of 
the  Dominions  of  the 
Crown,  [Rockall]  is  not  offi- 
cially a part  of  the  United  King- 
dom”  (Troubled  waters  in 
quest  for  Atlantic  ofl,  July  24). 
How  does  that  tie  to  with  the 
feet  that,  an  February  ID,  1972, 
the  Royal  Assort  was  given  to 
the  Island  of  Rockall  Act.  sec- 
tion i of  which  is  headed:  *Tn- 
corpcratkm  of  Rockall  into  the 
United  Kingdom  as  part  of  file 
County  of  Inverness”? 

Eric  Thompson. 

London  NW2. 

I TOO  object  to  the  BA  class i- 
Ification  (Letters.  July  23). 
Surely  a “Graduate  of  Arts” 
should  replace  this  outdated, 
patriarchal  terminology. 
Yvonne  Brown  (BA). 
Hamilton  Road. 

Glasgow  GmHF. 


WHY  has  the  Gov- 
ernment pre-empt- 
ed any  possibility 
of  discussion  on 

the  method  of  taxation  used  to 
fund  the  proposed  Scottish 
Parliament  by  limiting  it  to  a 
Westminster  grant  and  a sup- 
plementary income  taX7  . 
(labour  halls  great  Scots  ad- 
venture, July  25). 

Many  forms  of  taxation  are 
possible  and  an  income  tax  is  a 
rather  bad  choice.  Experience 
of  the  poll  tax  showed  that 
when  tax  liabilities  depend  on 
residence,  people  tend  to  dis- 
appear. In  this  case,  sane  of 
them  will  doubtless  surface  in 
Carlisle,  Berwlck-on-Tweed 
and  points  south. 

Surely  It  is  necessary  only 
for  central  government  to  seta 
target  figure  to  be  raised  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  and 
aBowitto  decide  for  itself  how 
it  is  going  to  raise  that  reve- 
nue? ff  common  sense  were  to 
prevail,  the  Scots  would  real- 
ise that  the  only  taxable  entity 
which  cannot  be  moved  out  is 
land,  and  would  choose  to 
fond  themselves  by  a property 
tax  on  Scottish  values. 

Henry  Law. 

T^THl  VnlwIVmiHnw  Campaign 

19  Queen’s  Gardens, 

Brighton  BN1 4AR. 


THE  border  wars  between 
Rn  gland  and 

came  to  an  end  only  artbe 
time  ofthe  Union,  leaving,  I 
believe,  some  cfatms  unre- 
solved. If  the  current  propos- 
als are  accepted,  will  the  wars 
start  again,  with  Northuro- 
hrian.gentIem«icancemiMre ' 

pnufrrringtaltronn  RngHflti 
grrumd  Scots 

vice  versa)? 

If  one  goes  further  back  in 
Wma,  ttww|  onfl finds  that  Hdtn. 
burgh  is  an  Euglah  city , tak- 
ing its  name  fromitarde  as 
the  capital  ofKing  Edwin  of 
Northumbria.  Further  south, 

mnst  inhabitants  nfMhrw 

mouth  regarded  themselves  as 

ffingUifo 

Why  should  thoaecStizaas 
ofthe  United  Kingdom  who 
are  not  currently  on  the  elec- 
toral register  to  Scotland  and 
Wales  be  unable  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  constitution  of 

their  country?  My  brother, 
bom  in  Newcastle,  has  a vote 
in  Scotland;  my  daughter, 
bom  in  Falkirk,  does  not 
All  UK  voters  should  be 
aUe,  and  be  encouraged,  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  an  suchan 
important  matter. 

Philip  Brown. 

71  DairygroundRoad, 

prarnhall,  RfnfVpryrf 


WE  are  offeredaredoction' 
of  14  Scottish  MPs, 

nanny  an Labour  of  course, 
followed  presumably  by  a sim- 
ilar ratinWelto  MPs.  The 
Nationalists  and  the  Tories 
mast  be  rubbing  tiieir  eyes  in  . 
disbelief  at  this  good  fortune. . 

Perhaps voters wfLLnow 

waheuptothe  fact  that  the 


Just  about  transferring  local 
matters  back  to  Wales  and 
Scotiand  but  altering  the  bal- 
ance of  Westminster  govern- 
ments for  ever.  If  this  is  what 
they  want  fine,  but  they  can't 
say  they  havetft  been  warned. 

JohnEHooson- 
Bryn-y-glyn,  ■ 

Gan  Conwy, 

Conwy. 

I HOPE  no  (me  in  Wales  Is 
even  thtoktog  about  accept- 
ing a devolotimipackage  that 
iantat  least  comparable  with 
what  Scotland  is  being  of- 
fered. An  acceptance  of  any- 
thing leas  will  ensure  that,  as  . 

n tTw»  Wrtsh  yppift  to  tfrp 

servants  of  their  usurper 
AnglfvgflWWl  hflTYwiW  flnd  <xnv 
ttaue  to  be,  in  their  eyes, 
second-class  people. 

Norman  Jones. 

Bridge  Road, 

London  w& 


ITJSPALLT«ij6yShnott  - • 
Boggart's  rapier-like  wit, 
but  when  he  attacks  my  feflow . 
Scots,  It  sounds  more  like  a ~ 
gialulloub  tosult  (Moaning  to 
the  gloamjng.-Juiy  25).  To  use 
the  terms  “disused  ship-  - - 
yards1? and“twee  little  shops”  - 
to  characterise  theScottish  .. . 
nation  shows  ei&eratecrfblfr' 
degree  of  ignorance  or  awiHtal 
attempt  to  offend. 

He  complains  about  the  . 
vfititepa^<mdevidutl(mby  - 

ataringOwt  nut  Hnglteh  ■ 

“only  the  sods  who  will  endup 
paying  for  this  experiment”.  " 
’■  ’Nowlamnota  supporter  of 
devolution,  buteven  I can-see 
that  we  are  aHmsmbere  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  therefore 
vdll aHoantribute  equally. 

The  <»st  may  run  into  nnl- 
Jiona,bntttwai  stiH.be  liras' 

than  thAroctoffho  P/flnnwn  .. 

A^dcultural  Policy,  or  the  - 

cost  ofkeenimt  the  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland,  or  the  cost 
ofthe  Channel TunneL  ■- 
: The  ability  to  offend  we  al- 
ready knew  about,  but  it  was 
surprising  to  And  a xenopho- 
bic little  Englander  Just  below 
the  surface.  ■ 

MC  Barry. 

10  KDchattan  place, 
WemyssBay, 

Renfrewshire  PA18  8DY. 


Why  Sarah  is  in  a Glass  of  her  own 


■■INHERE  will  be  no  justice 

I for  children  in  our 

I schools  until  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  fhe  head,  which 
allows  him/her  to  summarily 
accuse,  try,  condemn  and  pun- 
ish  “offenders”  all  in  the 
course  of  a day’s  work,  is 
ended  (Schoolgirl  expelled  for 
criticising  teachers  and  waste, 
July  24). 

The  Sarah  Briggs  incident 
rig  c<ilwi  how  this 

even  allows  the  accused  to  ac- 
quit themselves  of  any  charge, 
entirely  without  reference  to 
any  Independent  assessment, 
and  then  severely  punish  an 
accuser  for  daring  to  suggest 
that  a problem  existed. 

Whilst  fhe  Children  Act  and 
public  concern  have  sought  to 
protect  children  from  abuse 
by  parents,  strangers  and 
some  public  servants — 
notably  social  workers— it 
has  left  schools  to  do  as  they 
wish.  A guardian  ad  litem  to 
represent  children  in  conflict 
with  their  schools  and  a dis- 
putes arbitrator,  independent 
of  schools  and  the  LEA.  would 
be  small  but  significant  steps 
in  reducing  the  possibilities  of 

an^^feirinstitutionZ 
David  HelliwelL 
5 Whinney  Field, 

Halifax  HX30NP. 


I AM  filled  with  admiration 
I for  the  courage  and  common 
sense  of  Sarah  Briggs  and  her 
friends.  Anyone  who  works  to 
the  state  education  system 
and  manages  to  keep  an  open 
mind  knows  just  how  much  is 
going  wrung. 

Schools  are  dosed  systems 
in  which  heads  have  enor- 
mous power.  This  is  not  a 
healthy  situation  for  either 
the  head  or  the  school  or  the 
community  in  which  the 
school  functions.  Teachers, 
with  workloads  which  are  for- 
ever increasing,  do  not  have 
the  mental  or  physical 
reserves  to  analyse  objec- 
tively what  is  happening  to 
themselves  or  their  students.  : 
Ofeted,  staffed  mainly  fey  ex- 
teachers,  Is  a tinkering  exer- 
cise. It  can  do  nothing  to 


address  the  problem  of  gross 
underfunding,  for  instance. 

Ineffectuality  and  boredom 
are  inherent  toadasaroom 
where  tatty  text  hooka  are 
often  shared  or  replaced  by 
photocopied  “worksheets’*. 
Schodlihoratarise  do  not 
have  the  equipment  to  teach 
effectively.  It  should,  surprise 
no  one  when  stu  dents  truant 
and  teachers  are  driven  to  sick- 
ness and  early  retirement. 

Thanks  for  hanging  an  to 
there,  Sarah. 

Val  Copeland. 
llBrownlowRoad, 

London  NW10. 

\AIHATEVER  the  merits  erf 
V¥  the  case,  the  head  teacher 
Is  in  an  impossible  position.' 
Procedures  exist  far  appals 
against  exclusion  tobe  heard 


A better  bet 

OUR  correspondence 
I about  how  lottery  money 
should  be  spent  (Letters,  July 
23)  typically  deflects  consider- 
ation of  that  other  national 
lottery,  Premium  Bonds.  Now 
that  computers  have  reduced 
the  administrative  difficulties 
of  bond  holding,  why  can  we 
not  go  back  to  buying  single 
bonds  at  £1  each? 

Since  it  is  acknowledged 
that  poorer  people  tend  to  bet 
more  on  the  lottery  than 
others  and  no-one  can  buy 
bonds  for  less  than  a stake  of 
£100,  surely  it  would  be  more 
equitable  to  sell  single  bonds? 
The  poor  would  always  have 
their  stake  to  fall  back  on  (al- 
though eroded  by  inflation) 
whereas  now.  if  they  are  not 
winners,  they  lose  their  stake 
altogether. 

SOlley. 

126  Barnsbury  Road, 

London  N10ER. 


Please  supply  a full  address.  Wa 
may  edit  letters:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear.  We 
regret  we  cannot  acknowledge 
those  not  used 


Work  it  out 

^HARON  Maxwell  Magnus 
^Vsuggests  that  since  it’s 
more  trouble  than  it's  worth 
to  persuade  “old-style  men”  to 
share  equally  to  parenthood, 
employee  should  provkje 
more  support  to  enable 
women  to  combine  paid  work 
with  their  domestic  responsi- 
bilities (Work,  work,  work, 
July  23). 

No  doubt  the  old-style  men 
would  applaud  this  view:  do- 
mesticity is  women’s  busi- 
ness, and  if  she  wants  to  work 
outside  the  borne  as  well,  it’s 
up  to  her  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

But  why  should  the  employ- 
ers of  mothers  be  required  to 
“pay  more  than  lip  service  to 
. - - famfly  commitments”  if 
fathers,  and  their  employers, 
don’t  have  to?  And  why  in 

these  circumstances  would 
anyone  choose  to  employ  a 
mother,  a potential  mother  or 
a conscientious  father  when 
they  could  employ  an  “old- 
style  man’7 
ZoeFairbaima. 

27  Anericy  Grove, 

London  SE192H5. 


Road  collision 

VOO  are  unusually  out  of 
T touch  concerntogfhe 
“dirty  dozen”  road  schemes 
over  which  backbenchers 
have  revolted  (MPs  force 
rethink  on  road  projects,  July 
23). 

Your  description  of  one  of 

thojae 

andDownland — as  “a  pack- 
age of  relatively  uncontrover- 
sial  roads  which  have  local- 
backing”  could  not  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  There  la  an 
enormous  campaign  of  opposi- 
tion locally,  particularly  to 
the  scale  of  some  of  these 
roads  projects,  and  to  the  In- 
sane idea  of  private  finance. 

Locally,  Friends  ofthe 
Earth,  the  CFRE,  the  A27 
Action  Group,  the  local 
Labour  Group  and  many 
other  organisations  and  lndi- 
viduals  are  vigorously  oppos- 
ing this  package,  and  urging 
the  new  transport  minister  to 
be  true  to  Labour’s  election 
rhetoric. 

B Alexander. 

Thorn  well  Lake  Farm, 
Wilmington, 

East  Sussex  BN28  6RN. 


by  the  school  governors. 

While  an  appeal  is  pending,  it 
would  be  q uite  wrong  for  the 
head  teacher  tomake  any  otan- 
ment  which  might  prejudice 
the  outcome.  A refosal  to  com- 
ment is  the  only  reply. 

Peter  Lawley, 

26  Convent  dose, 

Kenilworth, 

Walks  CV82F&-. 

TTBiS  scandal  Illustrates 
■ Once  again  that  pernicious, 
form  of  discipline  favoured  by 
acertalntype  of  teacher  “IT 
you  do  not  do  what  I want  you  - 
to,  I shall  do  something  nasty 
to  you.”  ... 

- Sadly,  this  bullying  tactic  is 
exacerbated  an  this  occasion 
by  another  equally  miscon-  . 
cerved  practice — the  de- 
manded apology.  All  thi£- 
manoeuvre  dees  is  to  teach  file 
weak  to  lie  to  the  strong. 

(Dr)  JohnKUburn.  . 
Hintstone  House, 

Dunsmore, 

Aylesbury,  Bucks  HP226QJFL 

r^OES  anyone  know  who 
LJ taught  Sarah  Bri®s  how 
to  writes  letter? 

Gordon  McAllister. 

Jteputy  Headteacher,  -~ 
FeUgate  Primary  School. 

69  Wardley  Drive,  Wardley, 
Tyne  & Wear  NE108AH. 


A Country  Diary 


Figuring  but 
probation ; 


i 
* 

\ ! 


as  a magistrate,  and  13 
years  working  with  ex-offend- 
ersasa  probation  officer,  Z 
have  never  seen  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  Home  Office, 
ministers  or  cariminoiogists  - 
which  Indicate  that  reoffend- 

ingfasi^tifkantiylesflaftera 


a probation  order  (Straw 

threatens  to  merge  probation 

andprlsoos,  July  if). 

Now  you  reproduce  a table, 
presumably  supplied  by  the 
Home  Office,  showings  IS  per 
cent  margin  infavour  of 

prison.  I know  that  yon  can 
use  statistics  to  prove  any- 
thing, so  they  have  to  be 
treated  with  caution.  However, 


recent  that  they  reflect  a reduc- 
tion in  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
bation due  to  draconian  (and 

on-going)  cuts,  am  I to  con- 
clude that  the  data  published 


I suspect  not  and  that  what 
we  axe  seeing  Is  the  selective 
use  of  figuresas  inaccurate  as 
were  those  Initially  used  by 
Michael  Howard  whan  coir, 
paring  the  costs  of  private  and 
state-run  prisons. 

If  the  Government  Is  intuit 
upon  Introducing  a “correc- 
tion service”  modelled  cm  that 
to  the  US,  it  will  not  only 
change  the  ethos  of  a proba- 
tion service  which  has  oper- . 
a ted  increasingly  effectively 
over  almost  a century,  but  also 
act  in  the  worst  possible  inter- 
ests of victims  of  crime  by  In- 
creasing crime  levels  to  those 
seen  in  the  US. 

David  Nation.  . 

Little  Orchard,  3 George  Hill, 
Crediton,  Devon  EX17  ZDT. 


Suicide  watch 

A S A “survivor'?  of  Oxford 
/^University  audits  welfare 

ayahuMj  T imdwatawl 

Napuk’s  father’s  frustration 
and  anger  at  Oxford's  compla- 
cency (Suicide  Student  ‘had 
long  history  of  depression', 
July  24).  After  years  of  suicidal 
depression  and  selfharm,  I left 

the  university  for  a year,  dur- 
tog  which  time  Iwrote  an  ac- 
count ofmy  experisices. 

After  Sarah's  suicide,  I sent 
my  nsnuscriptfo  a prominent 
professor  afliteratnre  with  a 
note  explaining  that  I felt  my 
experience  mightheto  to  pre- 
vent  similar  tragedies.  He 
relied  that  “pressure  of 
work”  meant  he  was  unable  to 
readmyaccounL 

It  is  worrying  that  academ- 
ics can  remain  blind  to  the 
pressure  and  misery  suffered 
by  m&ny  of  their  students, 
while  compfaxniogbittsiy 
about  the  hardships  they  face 
in  their  ivory  toteers. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


MACHYNLLETH:  As  It  just  SO 
years  since  the  Government 
conceded  that  national  parks 
might  be  a good  idea,  I felt  I 
ought  to  celebrate  by  a ven- 
ture into  Snowdonia.  So  I wait 
off  to  Dolgellau,  where  two 
rugged  peaks,  nine  miles  . 
apart  lock  at  each  other 
across  the  Wnlon  valley.  In  the 
south-west  Is  Cadar  Idris, 
which  is  immensely  popular. 
In  the  north-east  Is  Rhobefl 
Fawr,  which  Is  comparatively 
unknown  because  ft  lacks 
both  height  and  drama;  no 
great  precipices,  no  carries, 
no  lakes.  It  was  hot  and  airless 
in  the  valley  when  I started  up 
the  grassy,  bracJteny  slopes  of 
Rhobefl-  But  it  was  a good  but- 
terfly day:  meadow  browns, 
ringlets,  large  skippers  and 
irtall,  pearl-bordered  fritfflar- 
ies  were  busy  all  round;  and 
purple  hairstreaks  danced 
above  a grove  of  oaks.  Some- 
where a young  buzzard  marie 
piteous  hunger  cries,  and 
from  a wayside  thorn  a pair  of 
whlnchats  protested  at  my  in- 
trusion. I passed  through  a 


gate  in  a wall  and  abruptly 
found  myself  in  a world  that 
was  riddy  purple-red  with 
bell  heather  draping  the  rocks 
to  aD  directions.  And,  merci- 
fully, there  was  a mountain 
breeze.  Hills  began  to  rise  up 
an  round:  Cader.Rhinog, 
Moelwyn,  Arennig.  Aran; 
then  came  Waun  Oer  and  Ceis- 
wyn  to  complete  the  circle. 
Above  the  zone  of  the  bell 
heather,  I reached  the  upland 
grasslands.  Here  the  birds 
were  meadow  pipits  and 
wheatears;  butterflies  were 
represented  only  by  small 
heaths,  that  were  having  a 
great  day  everywhere.  I got 
back  into  the  valley  with  my 
mind  foU  of  sunlight  and 
mountain  panoramas.  But  my 
most  lasting  memory  win  he 
erf  those  intensely  purple  acres 
of  ben  heather  to  toe  fore- 
ground ofthe  viewto  Cader 
Idris.  That  evening  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  although  Rhobefl  is 
in  a national  park.  I bad  not 
seen  or  heard  anyone  up  there 
all  day.  ..  . 

WILLIAM  CONOR  Y 


A little  night  work  won’t  repair  the  marriage 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  Government’s  pro- 
posal for  "marriage 
classes’’  — night 
schools  in  domestic  en- 
durance which  win  seek  to 
reduce  the  British  divorce 
rate  — has  inevitably  led 
many  commentators  to  purse 
their  Ups  like  slt-com  wives. 

Some  of  this  has  resulted 
from  the  detection  of  a gap  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  example. 
Like  most  recent  cabinets, 
Tony  Blair's  Is  an  imperfect 
advertisement  for  marital 
constancy.  It  includes  modem 
society's  usual  complement  erf 
second-timers  (some  of  whom 
may,  to  the  nature  of  things, 
also  have  been  two- timers.) 

(X  particular  interest  to  hy- 
pocrisy-monitors Is  that  the 
official  overseer  of  the 
scheme.  Lord  Chancellor  Ir- 
vine, once  nicked  the  wife  erf 
his  cabinet  colleague,  Scot- 


tish Secretary  Dewar.  Some 
have  also  claimed  that  the 
Government's  enthusiasm  for 
marriage  sits  uncomfortably 
with  the  loud,  off-the-record 
signals  it  was  sending  thin 
week  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  happy  (“relaxed”,  as 
they  would  say)  about  the  div- 
orced Prince  of  Wales  marry- 
ing the  divorced  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles. 

Highly  sensitive  though  we 
are  these  days  to  cant  and 
sanctimony  among  polit- 
icians, the  Government's  pos- 
ition is  not  necessarily  hyp- 
ocritaL  Lord  Irvine  (who  is, 
anyway,  merely  rubber- 
stamping  a scheme  devised  by 
his  once-to-the-altar  predeces- 
sor, Lord  Mackay)  .might 
plausibly  be  of  the  view  that 
hlmsetf  or  the  former  Mrs 
Dewar  would  have  benefited 
from  enrollment  in  Matrimo- 
ny 101.  It  Is  not,*  for  example, 
thought  hypocrital  for  a 
reformed  alcoholic  to  pro- 
mote the  virtues  of  AA. 

In  fact,  the  wedding  lessons 
are  perfectly  at  one  with  toe 
Government’s  generally  de- 
clared aim  of  raising  stan- 
dards. Just  as  unqualified  and 
incompetent  termers  wfll  not 
now  be  tolerated,  so  the  days 
of  amateur  marriage  are  over. 
A new  breed  of  schooled 
grooms  and  qualified  wives 


will  stand  before  cleric  or  reg- 
istrar clutching  their  diplo- 
mas in  romance  or  (If  the 
course  is  any  good)  in  post- 
romance,  which  is  the  period 
in  which  marriages  falter. 

Many,  however,  will  doubt 
fhet  domestic  longevity  can 
be  taught.  This  dispute  — a 
stand-off  between  romantics 
and  pragmatists  — — is  a ver- 
sion of  the  row  about  creative 
writing  courses.  Many 
Rnglteh  critics  and  readers 
feel  that  they  can  spot  the 
products  of  the  numerous 
American  novel-writing  col- 
leges, with  their  seminars  in 
Patting  In  The  Symbols  and 
their  lectures  to  Narrative 
Resolution.  It  seems  to  ideal- 
ists that  writing  should  he  a 
matter  of  instinct  rather  than 
tuition.  The  sentimental  will 
feel  the  same  about 
relationships. 

Almost  all  broken  mar- 
riages Involve  failures  of 
human  nature — whether  sex- 
ual lndiflGiplinft  or  a arifiah 
temperament  — which  wifi 
not  be  untaught  to  six  eve- 
nings to  a draughty  class- 
room. Few  relationships  are 
saved  by  marriage  counselling 
and  so  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
getting  the  counselling  in 
early  will  limit  the  damage.  In 
advance  of  many  marriages 
that  proved  unsuccessful  or 


unwise,  family  or  friends 
strongly  advised  one  of  those 
involved  that  the  sfagta  hem 
an  their  wedding  present  list 
shook!  be  a bargepole  with 
which  not  to  touch  the  other. 
The  blindness  of  love  is  fam- 
ously attested  and  trying  to 
give  it  a guide-dog  is  weB- 

nuwning  hut  finally  AiHIa. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  marriages  Mwt  have  come 
under  muriia  scrutiny  ftb 
week.  Anthony  Julius  is  a 
man  who  — as  a solicitor 
specialising  to  divorces,  in- 


cluding that  of  the  Princess  c£ 
Wales  — has,  as  It  were,  done 
his  homework  on  marriage. 
Indeed,  he  seems  the  kind  of 
expert  who  would  be  ideal  as 
a star  guest  lecturer  at  one  of 
the  Government’s  marriage 
schools.  And  yet  Mr  Julius's 
hardheaded  contemplation  of 
the  business  of  marriage  does 
not  seem  to  have  helped  him 
with  his  own,  which  la 
reported  Ip  be  in  trouble. 

And  the  Appeal  Court  con- 
sidered this  week  the  extraor- 
dinary marriage  of  Stephen 
and  Carey -Berry.  The  wife’s 
name  sounds  rather  like  hari- 
kari,  which  is  what  marriage 
to  her  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled for  Mr  Berry.  The  court 
was  told  that  Mrs  Berry,  a de- 
vout Jehovah's  Witness,  had 
refused  him  sex  for  five  and  a 


half  years,  hid  needles  in  the 
furniture,  forced  tea  leaves 
down  his  throat  while  he 
dept  and  took  to  selling  off 
the  contents  erf  the  house 
through  the  small . ads 
columns  while  he  was  at 
work.  There  are  always  two 
sides  to  a row  — perhaps  toe 
was  provoked  — but  the  ex- 
traordinary Hitng  is  that  toe 
court  proceedings  this  week 
were  not  a divorce  hearing 
but  an  anti-divorce  hearing: 
Mrs  Berry  was  seeking  (un- 
successfully) to  reverse  the 
decree  nisi  awarded  to  hen 
hnahwrid,  on  the  basis  that  she 
wished  toem  to  remato  wed. 

ft  is  dear  to  the  observer 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Berry  should 
never  have  married  each 
other.  There  is  a case  for  ar- 
guing that  Mrs  Berry  should 
never  have  married  anyone. 
And  yet  they  must  at  some 
.time  have  believed  them- 
selves.to  be  to  love.  It  -is.  a 
cruel  truth  that  even  the  most 
manifestly  ludicrous  nwimut 
seemed  logical  to  those  in- 
volved. But  would  marriage 
classes  have  helped  the 

Berrys?  In  the  first  flush,  they 

could  doubtless  have  muddled 
a € minus.  Will  these  matri- 
monial- academies  have  . — 
like  the  more  conventional 
kind — the  power  to  expel  or 

exclude  those  who  are  dearly 


a threat  to  others?  There  Is 
also  the  difficulty,  -of  what 
model  of  marriage  should  be 
offered. 

Next  week.  BBCl's  Inside 
Story  documentary  series  is 
on  the  subject  of  gangsters' 
molls:  women  (not  all  of  them 
wives)  who  have  stood  beside 
their  men  despite  the  legal 
ami  forensic  evidence  of  their 
deep  unpleasantness.  In  one 
sense,  these  women  are  model 
wives,  simply  adding  "in  in- 
nocence or  guilt”  to  the  long 
list,  of  unconditionals  already 
contained  in  the  marriage 
service.  And  yet  they  are  ar- 
guably immoral  or.  amoral  in 
their  tolerance  of  horrors. 

..  ..What  line  will  the  national 
marriage  curriculum  take  on 
them?  Or  consider  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  late  Sir 
James  Goldsmith.  If  he-  had 
written  an  essay  outlining  his 
fixture  plans  — two  wives  and 
a mistress,  other  women  — he 
would  have  been  put  in  deten- 
tion at  marriage  school  and 
an  urgent  letter  sent  to  his 
parents.  And  yet  his  epLcally 
unconventional  domestic  ar- 
rangements seem  to  have 
been'  achieved  with  a har- 
mony between  the  parties-Dot 
always  present  in  more  stan- 
dard households.  You  cannot 

legislate  for  happiness,'- not 
even  with  a majority  ofl7H. 
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Brits  don’t  want  to 
know  about  abroad 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Kingsley  martin 

noted  two  occasions 
when  the  proceedings 
of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  30s  surpris- 
ingly made  the  front  page  of 
the  Beaverbrook  and  Rother- 
mere  newspapers.  “One  when 
a well-known  Labour  politi- 
cian who  was  also  an  interna- 
tional athlete  was  unable,  be- 
cause he  had  dislocated  his 
toe,  to  capture  a burglar  who 
brake  Into  his  hotel  bedroom 
in  Geneva.  The  other  was 
when  a member  of  the  Assem- 
bly fell  asleep  during  a hot 
afternoon  session."  The  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  New 
Statesman,  in  his  1947  book  on 
the  British  press,  rued  that 
these  took  precedence  over 
“the  normal  working  of  the 


League,  its  Successful  hand- 
ling of  the  refugee  problems  in 
Greece,  its  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  grievances  of  the 
Minorities". 

It  would  be  idle.  Martin 
added,  to  blame  proprietors 
‘Yor  not  sacrificing  circula- 
tion and  proftts  by  offering  to 
minions  of  readers  news 
which  would  only  interest 
thousands".  Since  the  popular 
papers  were  so  inadequate,  he 
argued,  we  had  to  fell  back  on 
“talk  of  the  educative  value  of 
the  BBC,'1  which  would  gradu- 
ally increase  the  numbers  of 
people  receptive  to  serious  for- 
eign news.  Fifty  years  later,  it 
is  interesting,  or  disp biting, 
depending  on  your  point  of 
view,  that  we  are  still  going 
through  such  arguments.  The 
internal  BBC  study.  Reflecting 
The  World  — reflecting  also 
the  preoccupations  of  John 
Birt  — asks  how  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  go  beyond  serving  a 
relatively  well-educated  and 
weD- informed  group  which  al- 
ready follows  foreign  affairs  to 
reach  a large  variety  of  other 
groups  who  win  have  to  be 
entertained  or  cajofed  or  ap- 
proached in  some  indirect 
manner.  Its  suggestions  In- 


clude foreign  forays  far  al- 
ready popular  hobby  or  gen- 
eral interest  programmes,  and 
the  use  of  celebrities  for  pro- 
grammes set  abroad.  Both  are 
practices  already  quite  well 
established.  The  idea  of  letting 
a bit  of  abroad  creep  into  pop- 
ular programmes  is  unexcep- 
tionable. There  is  something 
potentially  more  slippery 
about  the  celebrities  idea,  if  it 
should  come  to  mean  going 
round  the  world  with  Billy 
Connolly  instead  of,  rather 
than  as  well  as,  with  David 

Dimhleby. 

But  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ent here  from  Martin's  conclu- 
sion that  “It  is  only  at  special 
times  of  national  crisis . . . 
that  foreign  news  unaided  by 
gossip  or  personality  has  a 
considerable  selling  value". 
Yet  a great  deal  has  changed 
since  Martin  wrote.  Above  all, 
people  In  the  industrialised 
countries  have  travelled 
widely  for  business  and  plea- 
sure, the  Interpenetration  or 
cultures  has  greatly  in- 
creased. and  ordinary  folk 
have  grasped  in  principle,  at 
least,  that  events  in  any  soci- 
ety are  highly  dependent  on 
decisions  and  changes  else- 


where. The  puzzle  is  that  this 
has  not,  or  not  yet,  translated 
into  widened  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  news  or  commentary. 
We  ought,  by  reason  of  the 
feet  that  we  are  much  more 
citizens  of  the  world,  be  unfor- 
cedly more  engaged  with  for- 
eign affairs.  Interest  in  foreign 
new®  in  Britain,  whether  on 
the  BBC  or  In  newspapers,  has 
not  diminished,  hut  nor  has  it 
increased. 

This  can  be  put  down  to  the 
obtuseness  of  the  masses,  or  to 
the  failures  of  journalism,  or 
both.  Thomas  Barnes,  a 19th 
century  editor  of  the  Times, 
wrote  that  to  insert  a story 
into  the  miwri  of  John  Bull. 
“You  must  Ore  ten  pounders 
at  his  densely  compacted  in- 
tellect before  yon  can  make  it 
comprehend  your  meaning  or 
care  one  farthing  for  your 
efforts.”  A later  editor.  Wick- 
ham Steed,  wrote  that  the  first 
commandment  of  journalism 
was  “Thou  shaft  not  be  dull." 
Always  and  everywhere  jour- 
nalism has  depended  on  the 
capacity  of  reporters  not  to  be 
dull  but  to  manage  as  James 
Cameron  put  It,  to  find  “some 
sort  of  continuity  in  the  antic 
blucderings  all  around". 
Here,  perhaps,  is  the  essence 
of  the  problem.  Readers,  lis- 
teners, and  viewers  may  not 
he  as  well  educated  as  they 
might  be.  They  may  have  been 
schooled,  instead,  to  be 
amused,  they  may  be  lazy,  and 
prone  to  distraction.  But  when 
they  turn  away  from  foreign 
news,  they  often  do  so  because 
it  does  not  exist  within  a 
structure  of  meaning  that  they 
recognise.  Who  can  say  that 
this  is  wrong,  or  that  it  is  al- 
ways wrong  ? There  are  falsi- 
ties and  inadequacies  about 


the  way  in  which  interna- 
tional events  are  represented, 
by  politicians,  by  officials  and 
by  journalists.  Everybody 
who  has  been  involved  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  avoid  the 
easy  formulas  into  which  the 
planet's  chaos  is  dally  de- 
canted. Much  news  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  deci- 
sion makers,  to  which  group 
the  majority  of  mankind  does 
not  belong.  Not  news  that  you 
do  not  need,  but  news  that 
does  not  need  you.  Some  news, 
describing  war  or  disaster, 
may  exaggeratedly  lake  the 
part  of  victims.  Scone  may  as- 
sert the  importance  of  what  is 
being  reported  — the  expan- 
sion of  Nato.  the  Bundesbank 
raising  interest  rates  — with- 
out truly  explaining  it  Some 
is  algebra,  even  for  people  in 
the  trade. 

THE  gift  of  painting  a 
foreign  landscape 
which  ordinary  men 
can  recognise,  and 
placing  in  it  figures  which  or- 
dinary men  can  understand, 
and  all  this  in  a strictly  honest 
relationship  with  the  facts,  is 
rare  and  valuable.  It  is  often 
loved,  when  it  occurs.  That  is 
why  news,  and  foreign  news 
in  particular,  has  always 
needed  stars  — like  the  Ca- 
merons, McCoUs.  and  Kron- 
kites  of  Martin's  era  — as  me- 
diators in  the  full  sense  of  that 
word.  It  has  to  be  said,  of  the 
BBC.  that  they  have  tried  with 
some  success  to  produce  for- 
eign news  that  deals  with 
events  at  the  level  of  ordinary 
lives  described  with  immedi- 
acy and  without  condescen- 
sion. rather  than  as  if  the 
reporter  were  an  honorary 
member  of  the  policy-making 


Keir  Hardie  addresses  a Trafalgar  Square  peace  meeting  circa  1914 . . . would  he  sign  up  for  New  Labour? 

Why  I’m  no  longer 
loyal  to  Labour 


After  nearly  half  a century  in  the 
party,  Roy  Hattersley  cannot 
stomach  Tony  Blair’s  apostasy  on 
poverty  and  equality.  Here’s  why 


PLANTAGENET 
PALUSER  — the 
hero  of  Anthony 
Trollope’s  “parlia- 
mentary novels"  — 
had  "the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  with  a ready-made  politi- 
cal creed".  So  did  L For  most 
of  my  life  I accepted,  without 
very  much  thought  that  I was 
labour.  At  first  my  loyalty 
was  tribal  — the  reflex  of  a 
boy  who  was  brought  up  with 
the  smell  of  leaflets  In  his 
nostrils.  Then  it  became  emo- 
tional — the  honourable  reac- 
tion of  a youth  who,  haying 
seen  poverty  for  the  first  time, 
instinctively  identified  with 
the  parts'  of  the  poor.  Finally 
— no  doubt  under  the  influ- 
ence of  earlier  impulses  -—  I 
found  n morally  and  intellec- 
tually compelling  theory  of 
socialism:  the  good  society  is 
the  equal  society.  Once  upona 
time,  the  Labour  party  be- 
lieved that  too.  It  is  the  aban- 
donment of  that  belief  which 
has  made  me  — for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  50  years'  mem- 
bership — a reluctant  dis- 
senter. 

When  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  formed  in  1982  I 
never  even  thought  of  leaving 
Labour.  One  afternoon.  Rob- 
ert Carvel,  political  columnist 
of  the  Evening  Standard,  told 
me  that  I ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  mv  decision.  Had  not  the 
tfaiiu  of  Four  once  been  my 
friends?  Friendship,  be  said, 
was  more  important  than  poli- 
ues.  What  mattered  was 
people  not  parties.  Carvel  may 
well  have  been  right.  But  poli- 
ticians have  to  balance  three 
related  obligations  — lojalty 
to  individuals,  to  Institutions 
and  to  Ideas.  For  much  or  my 
political  life  those  loyalties 


were  not  In  conflict.  The  idea 
was  the  basic  policy  of  the 
institution  and  supported  by 
the  individuals  who  led  it. 
There  were  disagreements, 
sometimes  bitter,  about  meth- 
ods. But  the  aspiration  was 
always  a more  equal  society. 
, Times  and  hopes  have 
changed.  Labour  is  a different 
party.  In  Tony  Blair's  words. 
“New  Labour  is  not  a PR  gim- 
mick or  some  salesman's  pat- 
ter” but  a genuine  political 
innovation.  Innovation  was 
essential  and  I am  not  so  wed- 
ded to  the  old  ways  that  1 feel 
an  obligation  to  defend  every 
| decision  that  was  taken  by  the 
governments  in  which  1 
served  — some  of  which  were 
good  in  themselves,  some  of 
which  were  good  in  their  time 
and  some  of  which  were 
downright  deplorable.  Nor  do 
l have  much  nostalgia  for  "the 
old  partv”.  My  1983  election 

address'  explicitly  rejected 
Labour's  official  policy  on  de- 
fence and  Europe.  My  prob- 
lem is  not  the  innovation,  but 
the  ideas  on  which  that  inno- 
vation is  based. 

Modernisation  did  not 
begin  in  1994. 1 recall  assuring 
! a sceptical  Labour  Conference 
10  years  earlier  that  argu- 
ments about  exchange  control 
were  futile  since,  whatever  its 
theoretical  merits,  exchange 
control  cannot  be  enforced  in 
a global  economy.  My  anxiety 
is  not  about  “modernisation 
itself,  but  the  form  that  mod- 
ernisation takes.  Tony  Blair 
insists  that  it  is  “not  the  end- 
ing of  the  socialist  ideal  . 

, That  promise  can  be  mea- 
I sured  against  the  definition  of 
democratic  socialism  which 
John  Gray  - Professor  of 
Politics  at  Oxford  and  a recent 


convert  from  the  new  liberal- 
ism of  the  intellectual  right  — 
set  out  in  his  Demos  pam- 
phlet. After  Social  Democracy. 
“The  pursuit  of  greater  equal- 
ity . . . through  redistributive 
tax  and  welfare  policy,  the 
promotion  of  full  employment 
through  economic  growth,  a 
cradle  to  grave  welfare 
state . . . and  the  support  for 
and  co-operation  with  a strong 
Labour  movement  as  the  prin- 
cipal protectors  of  workers' 
interests."  All  those  notions. 
Gray  argued,  are  outdated. 
Apparently  the  leadership  of 
the  New  Labour  Party  agrees 
with  him. 

The  ideological  shift  is  illus- 
trated time  after  time  by  the 
Prime  Minister’s  admirably 
honest  political  asides.  He  as- 
serted that  “consistent  with 
the  high  quality  of  public  ser- 
vices we  need,  you  should  be 

able  to  keep  as  much  money 
as  you  have  earned  and  spend 
it  on  what  you  like".  That 
view  Is  Inconsistent  with  a 
socialist  belief  in  equality.  In- 
deed it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
social  democratic  judgement 
that  vast  differences  in  wealth 
make  impossible  even  genu- 
ine social  mobility.  "Social- 
ism." Tony  Blair  said,  "as  a1 
rigid  form  of  economic  deter- 
minism has  ended."  That  — 
stripped  of  its  pejorative  over- 
tones — is  a denial  of  even  the 
basic  radical  belief  that  by 
changing  the  economic  envi- 
ronment we  can  change  the 
prospects  and  performance  of 
those  citizens  who  are  op- 
pressed by  deprivation.  We 
are  left  with  the  notion  that 
lone  parent  poverty  can  be 
ended  by  "personal  advisors" 
who  teach  single  mothers  how 
to  find  jobs  and  the  hope  that 
the  performance  of  schools 
can  be  improved  by  threaten- 
ing teachers.  Those  ideas  are 
neither  socialist  nor  common- 
sense. 

Reforming  Labour  leaders 
of  the  past  — Gaitskett.  Kin- 
nock  and,  in  his  brief  time, 
John  Smith  — wanted  to  de- 


velop a new  and  improved 
form  of  socialism.  Tony  Blair 
shows  every  sign  of  looking 
for  an  alternative.  Because  of 
his  courage  and  determina- 
tion, he  may  well  achieve  that 
objective.  And  the  party 
which  he  wants  to  create  may 
catch  the  mood  of  the  new 
middle  classes.  But  he  cannot 
convincingly  claim  that  it  is  a 
party  which  "Keir  Hardie, 
Attlee  and  Wilson  would  sign 
up  for".  Indeed,  often  the  New 
Labour  leadership  changes  its 
argument  and  claims  that  the 
old  ideal  of  socialism  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  John  Gray 
believes  that  “the  use  of  tax 
and  welfare  systems  for  egali- 
tarian redistribution  is  now 
precluded  by  voter  resistance 
and  the  global  mobility  of  cap- 
ital”. So  does  David  Blunkett. 

SPEAKING  in  Bir- 
mingham last  Feb- 
ruary. the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for 
Education  and  Em- 
ployment said:  'The  truth  is 
that  any  government  entering 
the  21st  century  cannot  hope 
to  create  a more  equal  or 
egalitarian  society  simply  by 
taking  from  one  set  of  people 
and  redistributing  it  to  others, 
as  envisaged  when  the  rich 
were  very  rich  and  the  poor 
made  up  the  rest"  The  asser- 
tion is  worth  examining  in 
some  detail  The  very  rich  — 
for  from  being  a thing  oT  the 
past  as  the  Blunkett  doctrine 
implies  — are  richer  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Over  the 
years  between  1979  and  1983- 
1984,  the  income  of  the  richest 
10  per  cent  of  society  in- 
creased by  almost  60  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  foe  income 
of  foe  poorest  ten  per  cent 
(after  housing  costs  were 
taken  into  account)  fell  in  real 
terms.  Margaret  Thatcher  was 
the  most  redistributive  Prime 
Minister  in  British  history: 
her  government  took  from  foe 
poor  and  gave  to  the  rich. 
There  was  a time  when  the 
Labour  Party  promised  to 


redress  the  balance.  Sadly 
tbat  may  no  longer  be 
Labour’s  view,  but  the  facts  of 
poverty  are  beyond  dispute. 
The  foe  poor  are  still  with  us 
and  in  greater  numbers. 

The  Blunkett  justification 
for  ignoring  foe  needs  of  foe 
poor  is  the  fear  that  global 
money  markets  will  not  allow 
a redistributive  government 
to  survive  — an  assertion  pre- 
sumably based  on  the  super- 
stitions that  investment  and 
employment  will  follow  foe 
most  attractive  tax  regime. 
The  top  rate  of  personal  tax- 
ation in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  40  per  cent  In  Italy  it  is  51 
per  cent,  in  Germany  53  per 
cent  and  in  France  53.8  per 
cent  The  idea  that  foe  British 
economy  would  collapse  were 
our  tax  rates  to  rise  even 
slightly  closer  to  those  levied 
by  our  major  competitors  is 
clearly  ludicrous  — as  inde- 
fensible as  the  notion  that  foe 
flexible  market  is  essential  for 
the  success  of  British 
industry. 

Yet  the  flexible  market  — 
and  with  it  the  rejection  of  foe 
European  Social  Chapter  in 
Its  more  extensive  forms  — 
seems  to  have  become  an 
article  of  New  Labour  faith.  It 
is,  at  least  by  implication,  an- 
other denial  of  basic  demo- 
cratic socialist  belief  It  in- 
volves more  than  the  rejection 
of  Gray's  "strong  Labour 
movement  as  the  principal 
protector  of  workers'  inter- 
ests”. Indeed  an  extensive 
Social  Chapter  could  be  ar- 
gued to  supersede  the  trade 
unions  as  the  workers'  first 
and  last  line  of  defence.  The 
case  for  an  organised  and  pro- 
tected labour  market  is  based 
on  rival  theories  of  freedom. 
To  democratic  socialists,  lib- 
erty is  not  foe  right  of  the 
strong  (that  is  to  say  employ- 
ers) exercising  unfettered  au- 
thority' over  foe  weak  (Indi- 
vidual workers).  Where,  in 
the  words  of  John  Rawls,  ’lib- 
erties collide",  democratic 
socialists  Intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  weaker  parly.  That  now 
seems  more  likely  to  happen 
in  Christian  Democratic  Ger- 
many than  in  Labour  Britain. 

The  full  extent  of  New 


class,  a manner  that  used  to  be 
common.  The  strictures  of  an 
editor  like  David  Montgomery 
who.  interviewed  when  be 
was  running  the  Today  news- 
paper. said  that  the  BBC's 
“idea  of  news ...  is  to  set  up  a 
camera  and  keep  it  running 
on  one  of  those  long  stories 
that  gives  them  a bit  of  footage 
of  rockets  flying  through  the 
air”  are  also  undeserved.  “Is  it 
important  to  people?”  he 
asked  “To  watch  extended 
coverage  of  the  Middle  East  or 
Afghanistan  . . . people  are 
much  more  interested  in  their 
mortgages. 

The  problem,  rather,  is  to 
connect  the  mortgages  with 


the  Middle  East,  and  to  illus- 
trate, without  pedantically 
tracing,  foe  mass  of  connec- 
tions between  societies.  The 
very  phrase  “foreign  news” 
rings  oddly,  because  it  makes 
too  sharp  a distinction  be- 
tween national  and  other 
news.  We  are  halfway  be- 
tween a time  of  living  more  or 
less  completely  inside  a 
national  framework  and  liv 
log  in  a global  society  of  soci- 
eties. It  has  to  be  confessed 
that  this  very  language  of 
globalisation  is  Irritating  and 
obscuring  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  news  may  be 
spurned  or  only  half  heeded. 
The  citizen  says  Yes.  but. 
Show  me.  show  me  tangibly 
what  this  means  in  particular, 
comprehensible  cases.  Repor- 
ters who  themselves  are  puz- 
zled by  the  confusion  and  am 
blguities  of  change  have  to 
wrest  from  events  enough 
understanding  to  win  the 
readers,  viewers,  and  listen- 
ers who  need  such  under 
standing.  And  there  will  al- 
ways be  a market  for  that. 


Labour's  apostasy  was  ob- 
scured by  the  debate  over 
revision  of  the  ancient  clause 
within  the  Constitution  which 
committed  Labour  to  the 
“common  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribu- 
tion and  exchange”.  In  truth. 
Labour's  old  ideological 
battles  were  always  between 
advocates  of  extended  public 
ownership  and  proponents  of 
greater  equality. 

Y 1990,  the  argu- 
ment was  not 
about  the  sanctity 
of  Clause  Four,  but 
whether  or  not  it 
was  sufficiently  significant  to 
Justify  the  effort  of  removaL 
Most  egalitarians  support  foe 
Blair  view  that  change  was 
important  We  hoped  that  a 
commitment  to  create  an 
equal  society  would  replace 
the  promise  of  wholesale 
nationalisation. 

That  hope  was  disappointed 
and  both  the  manifesto  on 
which  Labour  was  elected  and 
the  policies  which  followed 
the  Party’s  remarkable  vic- 
tory confirm  that  the  hope  of 
equality  has  been  abandoned. 
Four  Labour  governments 
have  been  elected  since  the 
war.  In  1946,  a National  Insur- 
ance Act  was  implemented  in 
fufl  on  the  day  when  it  came 
into  force  — although  Lord 
Beveridge,  Its  inspiration,  ad- 
vised a phased  introduction. 
Attlee  insisted  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor  take  prece- 
dence over  fiscal  probity.  In 
1964,  despite  foe  inherited  eco- 
nomic crisis,  foe  new  govern- 
ment kept  its  promise  to  in- 
crease pensions  and  national 
insurance,  abolished  prescrip- 
tion charges  and  amended,  al- 
most oat  af  existence,  the  wid- 
ows' pensions  earnings  rule. 
The  1974  Labour  government 
Immediately  announced  that 
retirement  pensions  would  be 
related  to  increases  to  earn- 
ings as  well  as  prices. 
Uniquely  the  government  oT 
1997,  although  inheriting  a 
strong  economy,  has  left  bene- 
fit rates  unchanged  — apart 
from  foe  abolition  of  foe 
single  parent  supplement. 

The  poor  are  to  remain  in 
poverty  because  welfare  de- 
pendency creates  an  under- 
class who  choose  not  to  work, 
are  encouraged  to  lie  about 
their  earnings  and  are  denied 
both  hope  and  self-respect  All 
that  may  well  be  true.  It  is  a 
reason  to  support  Gordon 
Brown '5  "workfare"  plan  to 
drive  young  people  into  jobs. 
But  the  psychology  of  welfare 
dependency  took  50  years  to 
create  and  it  will  not  he  ended 
in  much  less  time.  When  we 
are  told  that  democratic 
socialists  from  Bardie  to  Wil- 
son would  have  supported  foe 
policies  of  New  Labour,  are 
we  really  expected  to  believe 
that  they  would  accept  that 
foe  one  in  five  British  families 
living  below  the  poverty  line 
must  remain  to  poverty  until 
the  national  psychology 
undergoes  a seismic  change? 

In  truth,  it  is  bard  to  de- 
scribe New  Labour  as  a demo- 
cratic socialist  party  and. 
much  to  his  credit  Tony  Blair 
has  always  been  frank  about 
his  wish  to  create  what  be 
calls  the  radical  centre  ground 
of  politics.  That  creates  prob- 
lems for  those  of  us  for  whom 
equality  is  an  article  of  faith. 
We  should  rejoice  at  foe  vic- 
tory of  May  1.  The  Blair  gov- 
ernment is  not  only  incompa- 
rably better  than  its 
predecessor.  In  many  ways  it 
is  admirable  in  Its  own  right 
But  it  is  not  a force  for  a more 
equal  society.  That  ideological 
apostasy  has  freed  egalitari- 
ans from  foe  obligation  to  sup- 
port all  It  does.  Loyalty  to  the 
idea  — the  first  political  obli- 
gation — not  only  justifies 
dissent  It  demands  it 
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A FEW  days  after  foe 
general  election  I got  a 
call  from  one  of  Tony 
Blair's  lifelong  Australian 
friends.  “We’ve  all  been  talk 
ing  here  about  the  great  start 
he's  made  as  PM.”  said  foe 
friend,  who  was  particularly 
impressed  by  Blair's  “Call  me 
Tony”  instruction  to  col- 
leagues and  officials.  “We 
think  we've  found  what 
makes  him  tick.  You've  got  to 
realise  that  Tony's  not  British 
at  an.  He's  Australian". 

As  I thought  about  these 
words  later,  the  new  prime 
minister  paraded  along  the 
catwalk  of  my  mind  decked 
out  in  a succession  of  Aussie 
stereotypes.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  fit  him  at  all.  Tony 
Blair  the  blokes'  bloke  of  foe 
great  outdoors?  Or  the  beer- 
drinking  ocker?  Not  in  my 
experience.  How  about  Tony 
Blair  the  crafty  larrikin? 
That's  more  Paul  Keating's 
style  than  Blair's. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  an  Australian,  of 
course.  But  what  I think  my 
caller  was  usefully  trying  to 
convey  was  this.  Blair  is  not 
in  awe  of  foe  past.  He  is  not 
intimidated  by  class.  He  is  a 
meritocrat,  a doer  and  a prac- 
tical. problem-solving  politi- 
cian. He  is  not  particular 
about  where  he  gets  his  ideas 
from.  He  is  simply  happy 
making  his  own  history. 

1 am  not  competent  to  judge 
whether  these  are  truly  or 
even  uniquely  Australian 
qualities.  But  they  are  cer- 
tainly qualities  with  which 
the  Blair  generation  of  Aus- 
tralian public  figures  and  pol- 
iticians feel  comfortable. 
Blair,  who  has  spent  forma- 
tive time  in  Australia,  is  at 
ease  with  them  too.  If  this 
makes  him  an  Australian, 
then  it  sounds  like  a pretty 
good  compliment. 

1 was  reminded  again  of  foe 
Blair- is-an- Australian  thesis 
this  week  when  all  but  one  of 
the  Australian  cricket  tour- 
ists chose  not  to  take  up  an 
invitation  fo  visit  MPs  and 
peers  for  lunch  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  The  cricket- 
ers' no-show  went  down  badly 
at  Westminster.  One  or  two 
MPs  are  apparently  mutter- 
ing about  boorishness  and 
philistinism.  In  truth  it's  all  a 
brief  squall  in  a small  teacup. 
But  it  makes  the  point  The 
cricketers  simply  weren't 
very  interested  in  all  that 
Mother  of  Parliaments  stuff 
My  Australian  caller  would 
have  made  the  connection.  He 
would  say  tbat  Tbny  Blair 
isn’t  Interested  in  it  either. 

If  that  was  the  only  recent 
event  that  I could  exhibit  in 
support  of  the  Tony  of  Oz 


notion,  then  I admit  that  my 
case  would  fell.  But  the  past 
week  has  generated  such  a 
bumper  crop  of  evidence  of 
what  Blair  Is  about  that  the 
only  difficulty  Is  to  know 
where  to  start 

We  could  begin  with  the 
way  he  handles  Northern  Ire- 
land. It  is  an  issue  to  which 
be  has  only  come  as  prime 
minister.  He  has  no  apparent 
sentiment  for  either  Irish  na- 
tionalism or  Ulster  unionism. 
But  since  May,  Blair  has  fo- 
cused on  getting  a solution. 
All  he  is  interested  in  is  a 
deal.  His  peace  train  carries 
no  baggage  van. 

Or  we  could  talk  about  de- 
volution to  Scotland  and 
Wales.  To  romantic  Celts, 
these  are  great  steps  in  their 
countries’  respective  national 
stories.  TO  conservatives  they 
are  fraught  with  foe  danger  of 
a squandered  constitutional 
inheritance.  But  to  Blair,  they 
are  again  just  problems  to  be 
solved,  over  which  the  British 
political  establishment  has 
agonised  too  long.  Like  a true 
Australian.  Blair  has  no  prob- 
lem with  federalism. 

Then  there  is  the  historic 
decision  to  put  Paddy  Ash- 
down and  other  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats on  to  the  Cabinet's  con- 
stitutional reform  committee. 
There  isn’t  a specific  Austra- 
lian parallel  there,  but  the 
barrier-breaking  inclusivity 
(also  marked  this  week  by  the 
talks  at  Number  10  with 
union  leaders)  has  something 
of  foe  Bob  Hawke  touch  to  it. 
as  well  as  being  a further 
demonstration  of  Blair's  inex- 
haustible inability  to  be 

hidebound. 

Of  course,  if  Tony  Blair  is 
really  an  Australian,  then 
pretty  soon  be  would  be  con- 
fronting the  question  of  the 
monarchy.  Nothing  in  his  re- 
cord suggests  he  has  any  in- 
tention of  that.  Yet  every- 
thing in  his  character 
suggests  that  if  he  had  to,  he 
wouldn't  be  fussed  one  little 
bit.  His  attitude  to  hereditary 
privilege  in  every  other 
respect,  after  all.  is  pure 
Shane  Warne, 

IF  you  doubt  this,  then  con- 
sider both  the  forthcoming 
list  of  30  Labour  peerages, 
and  the  fact  that  Blair 
apparently  intends  to  add  the 
same  number  to  the  Labour 
ranks  in  the  Lords  each  year 
throughout  this  parliament. 
TO  those  who  receive  them, 
these  peerages  are  a very 
great  honour.  Not  one  of  the 
recipients.  1 am  told,  asked 
for  the  chance  to  reflect  on 
whether  they  ought  to  accept 
When  the  call  came,  each  said 
yes  in  an  Instant. 

To  Blair,  1 am  sure,  these 
peerages  are  loose  change 
with  no  sentimental  value.  He 
needs  the  votes  in  the  Lords, 
so  he  will  create  as  many 
peerages  as  he  needs  to 
achieve  his  ends.  He  is  with- 
out awe  of  the  Lords.  He  is 
utterly  unimpressed  by  the 
pomp  and  pomposity  which 
so  quickly  beguile  most  other 
people.  There  isn’t  a trace  of 
the  traditionalist  in  his  soul. 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that 
Blair  is  a republican,  any 
more  than  his  handling  of  foe 
electoral  reform  agenda 
means  that  he  is  a secret 
supporter  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation. What  it  does 
mean  Is  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  both.  He  is  not  Inhib- 
ited by  history  or  deference 
from  changing  what  needs  to 
he  changed.  If  that  makes  him 
an  Australian,  then  he  is  Aus- 
tralian. But  it  would  be  nice 
to  think  tbat  one  day  these 
would  be  thought  of  as  British 
characteristics  too. 


Himalayas 
for  Free? 

(you’ll  pay  for  it) 


So  you  think  you  like  a challenge? 

How  about  trekking  for  five  days  in  the 
Himalayas  in  February  ‘98? 

You’ll  have  to  cover  1 00km  to  an  altitude 
of  13,600ft 

You’ll  follow  part  of  the  Everest  Trail,  see 
Mount  Everest  and  visit  Kathmandu. 

You'll  experience  blistering  sun  by  day  and 
freezing  temperatures  by  night. 

You’ll  raise  money  for  children  who  can’t 
walk  and  for  whom  getting  out  of  the  front 
door  is  a major  expedition. 

You’ll  only  need  a week  off  work. 

Willing,  able  and  free  next  February?  Then 

so  is  a trip  of  a lifetime. 

Are  you  up  for  the  challenge?  If  you  are, 
start  dialling  as  places  are  limited. 

0990  1 1 2288 

Quote  reft  GHC 
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poison. 
Just  ask 
Archie 


Reputations 


YOU’RE  a nine-year- 
old  boy.  You  receive 
a chain  letter  telling 
you  that  if  you  send 
a chocolate  bar  to 
the  first  name  on  the  list  you 
will  eventually  become  the 
King  Midas  of  chocolate. 
What  do  you  do? 

If  you  are  Archie  Davies, 
you  ask  your  dad  and  he  gives 
yon  a full  account  of  the  dan- 
gers involved.  The  Great 
Chocolate  Chain  Letter  Scam 
may  not  be  the  most  impor- 
tant example  of  sharp  prac- 
tice that  Howard  Davies  will 
encounter  when  he  becomes 
the  scourge  of  City  chicanery 
this  week,  but  it  has  all  the 
ingredients  of  financial 
malpractlce- 

Mr  Davies  explained  that 
the  mathematics  of  the  choco- 
late bar  scheme  didn’t  add  up, 
that  there  was  a lack  of  infor- 
mation and  full  disclosure, 
but  if  Archie  gave  in  to  his 
sweet  tooth,  caveat  emptor  ap- 
plied. The  letter  was  binned,  a 
rip-off  was  avoided. 

From  here,  life  might  be- 
come more  complicated.  Mr 
Davies  has  been  given  one  of 
the  toughest  jobs  in  govern- 
ment As  head  of  the  afi-pow- 


Howard  Davies  will 
get  no  mercy  if  there 
is  another  BCC1  or 
Barings.  But  you 
don’t  refuse  Gordon 
Brawn,  he  tel/s 
LARRY  ELLIOTT 


erful  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board,  he  will  get  little 
credit  if  the  City  is  as  pure  as 
the  driven  snow.  But  if  he  al- 
lows a Barings  or  a BCCl  to 
slip  through,  he  can  expect  no 
mercy.  There  are  those  — the 
people  who  consider  him  “too 
clever  by  half”  — who 
wouldn't  mind  that  one  bit 

Mr  Davies  is  well  aware  of 
the  risks.  He  is  not  down- 
hearted about  leaving  the 

Hank  of  England  after  three 
years  as  deputy  governor, 
though  he  would  have  liked  to  : 
have  been  Eddie  George's 
successor. 

“I  didn’t  come  here  banking  i 
on  becoming  governor,"  he  ■ 
said  during  his  last  few  weeks  j 
in  Threadneedle  Street  “But 
one  of  the  calculations  that 
lay  behind  the  decision  to 
take  the  job  here  was  that  we 
would  end  up  as  an  indepen- 
dent Bank.  I regret  not  being 
involved  in  that.  But  it  is  the 
chance  of  running  an  organi- 
sation myself  and  I find  that 
rather  appealing.  Besides, 
when  Gordon  Brown  asks  you 
to  take  a job  like  this,  it’s 
hard  to  say  no.” 

Indeed  so.  The  Chancellor 
is  a pivotal  figure  in  the  Gov- 


Managing  big  organisations  is  something  Howard  Davies  is  very  good  at 


emment  and  has  swiftly  ex- 
erted his  authority  across  the 
policy-making  machinery 
since  May  1.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  honour  to  be  made  the 
head  of  Britain’s  version  of 
the  American  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  But 
might  there  be  more  to  the  ap- 
pointment than  meets  the 
eye? 

Some  Insiders  believe  that 
there  was  never  any  real 
prospect  of  Mr  Davies  being 
made  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  while  Mr  Brown  was 
Chancellor.  Whether  this  was 
because  he  had  lined  up  Ga- 
vyn  Davies  of  Goldman  Sachs 
for  the  job,  or  because  he  was 
suspicious  of  Mr  Davies's 
close  links  with  the  Blair  en- 
tourage is  unclear.  There  is 
also  some  suggestion  that  Mr 
Davies,  while  at  the  CBI, 
might  have  unwittingly  irked 
the  then-shadow  Chancellor 
with  a few  barbed  jokes  in  a 
Burns-night  supper  speech.  If 
so,  the  SIB  job  — a poisoned 
chalice,  according  to  some 
City  watchers  — may  be  the 
Chancellor’s  revenge. 

Mr  Davies  does  not  see  it 
this  way  or  is  not  letting  on  if 
he  does.  Bringing  Britain's 


piecemeal  financial  regula- 
tion under  one  roof  is  one  of 
the  few  areas  where  the  UK  is 
“genuinely  cutting  edge,”  he 
argues.  Nor  is  be  convinced 
by  those  who  claim  that  the 
SIB  will  be  too  big  and 
bureaucratic. 

There  are,  he  says,  large 
organisations  that  are  entre- 
preneurial and  small  ones 
that  are  incredibly  slow. 

“There  are  fads  within 
management.  No  doubt  what- 
ever structure  we  produce 
will  not  be  fixed  for  all  time.” 

Managing  big  organisations 
is  something  Mr  Davies  Is 
rather  good  at  Contemporar- 
ies at  Manchester  Grammar 
School  say  that  the  drive  and 
ambition  was  evident  early, ; 
although  the  decision  to  fbZ-  j 
low  the  blue  of  City  rather 
than  the  red  of  United  may  i 
hare  been  an  uncharacteris- : 
tic  lapse. 

After  Oxford  (History  and 
Modem  Languages)  and  Stan-  j 
ford  business  school,  a spell | 
as  a diplomat  in  Paris  and  as  ; 
a Treasury  mandarin  fol- ; 
lowed,  before  be  left  the  Civil 
Service  to  become  a manage- 
ment consultant  with  McKin- 1 
sey  & Co  in  1982.  By  1987,  at  | 


38,  he  was  head  of  die  Audit 
Commission,  and  then  moved 
to  Centre  Point  as  director- 
general  of  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry  in  1992. 

He  found  the  CBI’s  reputa- 
tion was  at  a low  ebb.  Ignored 
by  Mrs  Thatcher  in  the  eight- 
ies, it  was  seen  — with  good 
reason  — as  smug,  over- 
manned and  ineffectual.  In 
three  years,  Mr  Davies  mod- 
ernised the  CBTs  manage- 
ment structure,  raised  its  pro- 
file and  gave  it  back  its  self- 
esteem. 

There  were  sticky  mo- 
ments. Some  right-wing  mem- 
bers were  not  over-impressed 
by  a lecture  in  Mr  Davies’ 
home  town  of  Manchester  on 
the  need  for  action  to  tackle 
growing  inequality. 


THAT  was  nothing 
compared  to  his 
fUH-£rontal  assault 
on  the  rabidly  anti- 
European  tone 
adopted  by  the  Government 
in  autumn  1993. 

: Downing  Street  went  ballis- 
tic, as  did  some  CBI  members, 
for  whom  it  was  unthinkable 
that  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ers’ organisation  should 


attack  a Tory  government. 
For  a flew  days  he  believed  he 
was  in  danger  of  the  sock,  CBI 
insiders  say. 

Although  he  had  signed  up 
for  a five-year  term,  Mr 
Davies  left  for  the  Bank  when 
sexual  shenanigans  led  to  the 
hurried  departure  of  Rupert 
Pennant-Rea. 

Mr  Davies  had  been  unchal- 
lenged master  of  the  CBI's 
headquarters.  But  by  the  end, 
he  felt  that  the  job  was  no 
’ longer  a challenge. 

At  the  Bank,  it  was  a differ- 
ent story.  Threadneedle 
Street  has  its  own  share  of 
brilliant  administrators  and 
there  was  resentment  at  the 
arriviste  who  saw  himself  as 
in  the  running  to  be  the  next 
governor.  There  were  whis- 
pers that  Mr  Davies  was  a 
lightweight,  good  at  making 
friends  in  Whitehall,  West- 
minster and  Fleet  Street,  but 
not  really  governor  material. 
Worse,  he  was  “excitable”,  in 
Bankspeak  a serious  sin.  only 
one  or  two  rungs  up  the  lad- 
der from  embezzlement. 

Significantly,  Mr  Davies 
had  the  trust  of  the  Governor, 
Eddie  George,  who  had  lob- 
bied for  the  appointment  and 


was  content  for  him  to  over- 
haul the  Bank’s  management 
structure.  The  decision-mak- 
ing machinery  was  top-heavy, 
with  executive  directors 
forced  to  consider  the  most 
mundane  problems  instead  of 
focusing  on  strategy.  This 
was  rectified  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a management 
committee,  chaired  by  the 
deputy  governor.  The  annual 
report  has  been  nude  more 
open,  banking  supervision 
beefed-up  and  the  branch  net- 
work was  closed  to  save 
money. 

Whether  morale  has  im- 
proved since  Black  Wednes- 
day and  Barings  la  unclear. 
But  Mr  Davies  says  that  the 
Old  lady  is  now  one  of  the 
most  efficient  central  banka 
in  the  world,  up  there  with 
Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Bank,  particularly  Mr 
Georgo.  was  disappointed 
(translation:  incandescent) 
when  Mr  Brown  hived  off 
banking  supervision  to  the 
SIB.  Mr  Davies  argued  for  the 
Bank  to  keep  its  foil  range  of 
powers.  There  have  been 
three  big  collapses  in  the  past 
two  decades,  one  of  which  the  I 
Bank  was  to  blame  for  (John- 1 


PHOTOOHAPN  fftWK 

son  Matthey  Bank  En  1984k 
one  where  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  supervision  (Bed) 
and  one  which  was  the  work 
of  a criminal  maverick 
l Barings  L 

Mr  Davies  has  now,  natu- 
rally, hod  a chang*  of  heart. 
There  are  synergies  from 
bringing  the  supervision  of 
multt-tanetlan  financial  titsti- 
(uHons  under  one  roof,  he  in- 
sists. His  main  concern*  arc 
i that  some  Institutions  might 
be  tempted  Into  areas  they 
know  Uttfe  about  and  that  cut- 
throat  compoUttosunight  lend 
to  firms  mispricing  risk. 

There  are  thoM  who  believe 
that  the  creation  of  the  super 
SIB  is  the  biggest  risk  of  all. 
and  that  it  win  prove  an  un- 
fortunate reminder  of  how 
Labour  in  the  sixties  invested 
too  much  faith  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  big  is  beautiful,  only  to 
find  tiny  had  created  top- 
heavy  monsters.  If  that  is 
true,  Mr  Davies  will  need  not 
only  the  support  of  his  many 
Ortend&JtutjD  know  when  to 
bail  outvoter.  betas  had  an 
uncanny  the  knack  — price- 
less in  Government  ‘ of 
never  being  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 
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BORIS  Yeltsin 

wanted  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  his  second 
term  with  some  good  news. 
So  Prime  minister  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin  obliged:  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  he 
said,  GDP  had  grown  by  a 
respectable  l per  cent  — the 
first  sign  of  an  economic 
upturn  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

“The  breakthrough  has 
already  happened,”  the 
Russian  leader  told  the 
nation.  But  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  PM’s 
statement.  It  wasn't  true. 

Ten  days  later,  Interfax 
news  agency  quoted  the 
real  figures:  a fell  of  0.2  per 
cent.  In  a routine  postpone- 
ment of  ever-imminent  tri- 
umph, the  economics  min- 
istry said  this  week  it  did 
not  expect  growth  until 
1998. 

Chernomyrdin  warned 
that  the  growth  curve  could 
bend  either  way  and  low  in- 
vestment was  still  the  prob- 
lem. “We  can  poll  our- 
selves up,  but  we  can  also 
slide  back  down,"  be  said. 

The  IMF  mission  now  in 
Moscow,  filling  in  Russia’s 
quarterly  report  card  to  de- 
cide whether  to  hand  out 
the  next  slice  of  a £6  billion 
three-year  loan,  does  have 
reason  to  he  impressed.  The 
rouble  is  stable.  Inflation  is 
low.  Foreign  currency 
reserves  are  high.  Tax  reve- 
nue is  flowing  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  off  some , 
outrageous  debts,  such  as 
unpaid  pensions. 

The  IMF  has  little  reason 
not  to  approve  the  next  in- 
stallment. But  IMF  credits, 
so  vital,  are  feeding  into  a 
looming  debt  repayment 
problem  that  could  cripple 
the  country  unless  the 
economy  expands.  As  well ! 
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Another  day  In  the 
Kremlin,  another 
postponement  of 
ever-imminent 
triumph,  writes 
JAMES  MEEK  in 
Moscow 


as  inheriting  the  huge 
debts  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  Russia  has  bor- 
rowed heavily  since  the  col- 
lapse, talcing  the  total  the 
state  owes  abroad  to  $127.4 
billion. 

This  month  A2  Breach,  of 
the  Russian  European  Cen- , 
tre  for  Economic  Policy  in 
Moscow,  pointed  out  that  I 
had  it  not  been  for  debt  j 
rescheduling,  Russia  would 
have  had  to  pay  back  $18.1 1 
billion  to  Its  foreign  credi-  i 
tors  last  year.  In  reality, 
the  - amount  was 
S7J.  billion,  less  than  the 
$8-5  billion  the  government 
got  in  new  loans.  In  1998, 
repayments  of  IMF  loans 
have  to  begin,  and  five 
years  later,  Russia  has  to 
start  giving  back  the 
billions  the  Soviet  Union 
borrowed  under  Gorbachev 
and  his  predecessors. 

The  optimists  argue  that 
investment  capital  to 
repair  and  expand  industry 
Is  to  be  released  as  stability 
draws  foreign  funds,  while 
sinking  yields  on  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  once  noto- 
riously profitable  GKOs, 
will  force  commercial 
banks  to  forswear  bonds  in 
favour  of  lending  to  busi- 
ness on  tolerable  terms. 
This  will  lead  to  higher  tax 
revenues  and  a robust  Rus- 
sia paying  off  loans. 

But  the  flood  of  foreign 
investment  which  a Yeltsin 
poll  victory  a year  ago  was 
supposed  to  release  has  not 
materialised,  largely  be- 
cause Russian  laws  prevent 
foreigners  obtaining  the 
sort  of  control  over  the  In- 
dustries they  buy  into  that 
they  grown  to  expect 
As  for  domestic  capital 
Breach  argues  there  is 
hardly  an  abundance  of 
money  swilling  around  the 
economy-  The  GKO  yields 


®^re**“narJ-  - -Vendors  offering  various  cheap  goodies 
can  oe  round  on  every  corner  pmctooraw  vtjrj  moqmov 


only  fell  because  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  foreigners 
to  buy  them  — an  estimated 
40  per  cent  of  the 
$50  billion  outstanding 
gilts  ure  held  by  buyers 
overseas.  Capital  bi  leaking 
abroad.  Russian  banks  hold 
insignificant  amounts  of 
saving,  and  what  Binds 
they  have  art?  going  into 
buying  up  underpriced 
state  assets  at  rigged 
auctions. 

But  there,  have  been  some 
changes,  in  one  of  Russia's 
biggest  ever  sell-offs,  a Cy. 
pruH-rogistered  company 

Bank  and  the  Russian  Un- 

e.xlm-MFK-RenaLssajKrc  al« 

“““J P«W  Si.UMHUin 
>estorda>  for  a quarter 
stake  in  the  Russian  tele- 


coms giant  Svyaglnvest. 
The  bid  was  way  over  the 
Initial  offer  of  £700 million, 
and  cioq  million  afeftftd  of 
the  other  bidder,  h Dutch 
consortium,  suggesting  the 
partial  privatisation  had 
been  fcrfrvr  than  pud 
offs. 

But  wage  arrears  and 
inter-company  debt  or* 
growing.  Weston  hewers 
will  have  to  grit  thalr  teeth 
and  keep  watching*^  9 
debt  needle  creep 
rod. 

“The  tMFVroieis  to  prep 
things  op,”  laid  Bra** 
"But  itv  going  to  bare  *0 
keep  doing  rttifc  The 
tfoms  aren't  gets* 
paying  back  lb*  f*®£_** 

1 999. They*r*  nctogto bW* 

to  keep  on  rcadwdnitng- 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Merger  partners  say  LVMH  alternative  plan  is  unworkable  because  it  would  mean  a El  ,5bn  tax  bill 

Guinness  duo  regain  lead 


Saturday  Notebook 

Moot  man  adds 
fizz  to  drinks  war 


Ian  King 


Guinness  and 

Grand  Metropoli- 
tan regained  the 
initiative  in  their 
battle  with  Louis 
Vuitton  Mo€t  Hennessey  yes- 
terday by  tearing  into  the 
French  group's  alternative 
proposals  to  their  record- 
breaking  £24  billion  merger. 

In  a comprehensive  docu- 
ment, the  merger  partners 
said  LVMfTs  plan  — which 
involves  a three-way  merger 
of  the  trio's  drinks  operations 
and  a demerger  of  Burger 
Sing,  Pillsbury  and  Guinness 
Brewing  — was  unworkable, 
since  it  would  leave  the 
merged  drinks  group  a tax 
bill  of  at  least  £1,5  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pair 
accused  Bernard  Arnault. 
LVMH’s  combative  chairman, 
who  is  the  biggest  single 


shareholder  in  the  pair,  of 
being  fully  aware  of  the  tax 
implications  of  any  demerger 
of  Burger  King  or  Pillsbury. 

Tony  Greener,  Guinness's 
chairman,  also  said  Mr  Ar- 
nault — a member  of  the 
Guinness  board  until  last 
Monday  — had  agreed  last 
year  that  a demerger  of  Guin- 
ness Brewing  would  not  cre- 
ate value  for  shareholders. 

However,  both  Mr  Greener 
and  his  opposite  number  at 
GrandMet,  George  Bull,  indi- 
cated that  they  were  still  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  with  Mr 
Arnault,  even  after  the 
merger  had  been  completed. 

Unveiling  their  response  to 
Mr  Amaulfs  formal  propos- 
als, which  were  fabled  last 
week,  Guinness  and  Grand- 
Met  said  the  tax  involved  in 
demerging  Burger  King  and 
the  other  non-spirits  opera- 
tions would  destroy  value 
rather  than  create  1L 


John  McGrath,  GrandMet' s 
chief  executive,  said  his  com- 
pany had  looked  in  detail  at 
demerging  Burger  King  a 
year  ago  but  that  none  of  the 
City's  leading  investment 
banks  had  found  a tax -effi- 
cient way  of  doing  so. 

Both  companies  also  dis- 


Arnault  says 


•-GMG  Brands  would  be  air 
s unfocused  cqngtoroerate  • 

' A' . three r way  merger  -, 

wotddhnng  £65ru  jn  benefits 
. ^PWsfcwy. Burger  KJngaod  ' 
Guinness  Brewing  Would 
enjoy  a higher  market  mtiag 
-.Ittha/weredaroergad  ,7- 
. .•  teraijclMetfe  ■cttstrtbuifcm 
.would  be  Improved  " • • • 

.••Bringing  MoBt  Hennessey  - 
. into  the  merger  would  create 
thp^yraddrs  biggest  .wines1 
andsp&Jfs  company. 


missed  Mr  Arnault's  sugges- 
tion that  injecting  Mo&t 
Hennessey  — LVMH’s  wine 
and  spirit  arm  — into  the 
business  would  add  another 
£65  million  in  cost  savings 
above  the  £J75  million  the 
pair  had  already  projected. 

Phil  Yea.  Guinness's  fi- 


The  response 


. • GMG  &Ahd&  fc.  not  a 
conglomerate  .comparable 
•with  Hanson 

- • £66m  benefits  are  a drop 
In  the  ocean  . 

' '•  Demerging  to©  non-core 

- businesses  woulo  cos?  up  to 
Cl  r5bn  In  tax  UabUmes. 

• GrandMet  and  Guinness 
distribution  deals  are  strong 
. eriough 

'■  Arnautt's  terms  would 
.give  LVMH  control  without 
paying  a premium 


nance  director,  added:  “lt*s  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  what  is  at  stake." 

Meanwhile,  the  pair  also 
dismissed  threats  made  by  Mr 
Arnault  on  Thursday  that  he 
would  use  his  21  per  cent 
stake  in  GrandMet  — worth 
£1.4  billion  — to  wreck  the 
merger,  even  if  it  shattered 
the  value  of  his  stake. 

Mr  Bull  said:  “We  see  no 
evidence  that  he  is  backed  by 
any  of  our  shareholders,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  for  him  to 
say  he  is  prepared  to  see  the 
share  price  fall  — the  conse- 
quences of  crashing  this  deal 
would  be  extremely  serious.” 

But  Mr  Greener  said  he  was 
still  confident  of  reaching  a 
deal  with  Mr  Arnault,  who  on 
Thursday  appeared  to  drop 
his  controversial  demand  that 
LVMH  should  have  a 35  per 
cent  stake  in  any  merged 
drinks  group. 

Mr  Greener  added:  “We've 


done  deals  with  Arnault  in 
the  past,  and  it's  in  character 
for  him  to  start  with  a high 
demand  — 1 would  hope  we 
can  come  to  a solution,  and  1 
think  we’ve  seen  a degree  of 
shifting  on  his  pan." 

Responding  to  Guinness 
and  GrandMet's  document. 
LVMH  said  it  was  unsur- 
prised by  the  pair's  conclu- 
sions. adding  that  it  "strongly 
disagreed"  with  them. 

However,  LVMH  again  in 
dicated  it  might  compromise 
on  its  demand  to  bold  35  per 
cent  of  the  merged  drinks 
group,  insisting  it  was  com- 
mitted to  sharing  value  cre- 
ated by  the  merger. 

It  added:  "LVMH  is  pre- 
pared to  explore  with  Guin 
ness  and  GrandMet  struc- 
tures to  optimise  tax.  which 
have  been  successfully  used 
in  demergers  In  the  past  to 
avoid  substantial  tax 
problems.” 


Sir  Desmond  Pitcher  (right)  listens  to  questions  with  the  newly-appointed  chief  executive,  Derek  Green 
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I won’t  resign,  says  United  Utilities  chairman 


Martyn  Halsan 
northern  Industrial 
Correspondent 


THE  chairman  of  United 
Utilities,  Sir  Desmond 
Pitcher,  defied  share- 
holder demands  for  his  resig- 
nation yesterday  over  the 
ousting  of  the  chieT  executive. 
Brian  Staples,  and  claimed 
the  two  had  parted  with  an 
amicable  handshake. 

The  abrupt  departure  on 


Monday  of  Mr  Staples  from 
the  £300,000  position  he  took 
over  four  years  ago,  because 
of  "behavioural  problems”,  is 
in  the  hands  of  lawyers. 

Sir  Desmond  told  almost 
1,000  shareholders  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  in 
Manchester  that  he  could  add 
nothing  to  the  statement  that 
Mr  Staples's  departure  fol- 
lowed “a  loss  of  confidence  in 
him  by  the  board”. 

Pressed  by  a shareholder, 
he  said  it  was  not  in  the  inter- 


ests of  the  company,  share- 
holders or  Mr  Staples  to  make 
further  comment 

The  shareholder  retorted: 
"If  you  believed  you  were  cor- 
rect in  dismissing  Mr  Staples, 
you  should  have  no  qualms 
whatsoever  about  telling  the 
company  shareholders.”  Sir 
Desmond  said  the  dismissal 
was  agreed  by  “the  entire 
board”. 

The  shareholder  said:  “I  do 
not  think  you  should  remain 
as  chairman  of  this  company 


if  you  wfll  not  justify  your 
action,”  and  was  applauded. 

Later,  when  asked  if  he 
would  resign.  Sir  Desmond 
said  “Quite  simply,  no . . . cer- 
tainly not”  He  hinted  that  Mr 
Staples  had  found  it  difficult 
to  work  in  a team  and  that 
this  had  caused  disquiet  in 
the  board. 

"There  is  no  personal  ani- 
mosity, nor  has  there  ever 
been  between  Brian  Staples 
and  myself,”  he  said  after  the 
meeting  in  Manchester.  When 


Mr  Staples  left  the  company 
“we  shook  bands”. 

While  some  insiders  have 
talked  about  a complete 
breakdown  in  the  working 
relationship  between  Sir  Des- 
mond and  Mr  Staples,  others 
said  the  reason  fbr  the  resig- 
nation was  revelations  about 
Mr  Staples’s  personal  life. 
The  former  chief  executive 
has  moved  into  a fiat  with  Sir 
Desmond's  ex-secretary. 

When  the  affair  emerged. 
Mr  Staples  gave  an  interview 


to  a Sunday  newspaper  detail- 
ing how  they  had  fallen  in 
love  and  giving  other  details 
of  his  chequered  romantic 
life.  It  later  emerged  that  Mr 
Staples,  who  lists  three  mar- 
riages in  Who's  Who,  was 
never  married  to  the  woman 
he  called  his  third  wife. 

Another  speaker  at  the 
meeting  hoped  that  share- 
holders “will  not  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  alleged  peccadil- 
los’’ by  the  farmer  chief 
executive. 


Gas  switch  put 
under  pressure 


Manchester  stockbroking  firm 
shut  down  by  City  regulator 


Consumer  group 
says  watchdog 
is  hasty,  writes 
Celia  Weston 

THE  gas  industry  is  not 
ready  for  the  next  phase 
of  competition  in  the  do- 
gas  supply  market,  despite 
pressure  from  industry  regu- 
lator Clnre  Spottis- 
woode  to  push  ahead,  a 
loading  consumer  watchdog 
warned  yesterday. 

The  next  stage,  due  to  begin 
in  November,  aims  tu  give  2-5 
million  households  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North-east  the 
opportunity  to  choose  a sup- 
plier other  than  the  former 
monopoly,  British  Gas- 
Ms  Spotliswoode  has  been 
pushing  hard  for  the  Industry 
to  be  ready  by  that  time  de- 
spite private  warnings  from 
suppliers  that  premature 
moves  could  jeopardise  the 
whole  process. 

In  a direct  challenge  to  the 
gas  industry  watchdog.  Sue 
Slipmnn.  director  of  the  Gas 
Consumers  Council,  said 
after  talks:  “I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  systems  developed 
are  sufficiently  robust  to  deal 
with  the  volume  of  customers 


'itching  without  causing 
jjor  headaches." 

Switching  consumers  to  a 
w supplier  involved  signifi- 
nt  technical  problems 
lich  bad  yet  to  be  solved. 
sSIipinansaid. 

She  called,  too.  for  more 
nsumer  education,  better 
orstep  selling  protocols, 
les  to  prevent  companies 
herry  picking"  only  well-off 
istomers,  and  more  re- 
tirees to  allow  the  GCC  to 
Ip  a greater  number  of  con- 
raers. 

She  said  that  Ms  Spottis- 
>ode  risked  bringing  the 
iole  concept  of  gas  competi- 
»n  for  19  million  domestic 
nsumers  into  disrepute  by 
sbing  forward  the  date  of 
mpetitlon  going  national 
xt  year. 

ian  said:  “The  GCC  wants 
e right  balance  between 
rjy  competition,  which  bene- 
s all  consumers,  and  assur- 
ces  that  procedures  are  of  a 
i!h  quality  and  lead  to  mini- 
il  disruptions  when  consum- 
i transfer.” 

More  than  43JWMO  consum- 
5 out  of  nearly  2 million  in 
» south-west  and  South-east, 
> initial  pilot  competition 
jas  where  consumers  were 
•en  a choice,  have  so  for 
itched  to  a supplier  other 
ui  British  Gas  Trading. 
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CITY  watchdogs  last 
night  ordered  a Man- 
chester-based firm  of 
stockbrokers  with  47,000  pri- 
vate clients  to  close  down  im- 
mediately and  transfer  all  its 
clients  to  another  firm.  It  Is 
believed  to  be  the  largest 
stockbroking  firm  the  Securi- 
ties and  Futures  Authority 
has  ever  ordered  to  halt  all 
business. 

John  Siddall  & Son  was 
Shut  down  hy  the  SFA  for  fail- 
ing to  show  jt  had  sufficient 
financial  backing.  Tbe  SFA 
said  no  client  money  or  stock- 
holding are  at  risk. 

The  115-year-old  firm  of 
regional  brokers  also  has  of- 
fices in  London,  Malvern  in 


Worcestershire,  Fareham  in 
Hampshire  and  Southend-on- 
Sea. 

It  has  45  employees  who 
will  all  be  made  redundant  if 
they  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  brokers.  Company  Sec- 
retary Angela  Speight  said 
Siddall  would  be  able  to  meet 
their  redundancy  payments. 

A spokesman  for  the  SFA 
said:  “We  intervened  because 
there  was  a potential  that  cli- 
ents could  be  at  risk.  The  firm 
couldn’t  show  us  it  had  ade- 
quate funds  to  deal  with  the 
risks  it  could  be  exposed  to  in 
the  course  of  its  business.” 

The  SFA  had  ordered  John 
Siddall  to  bolster  its  finances 
last  December  and  the  firm 
bad  repeatedly  failed  to  do  so. 
On  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
the  watchdog  discovered  that 


funds  the  firm  had  said  were 
available  were  in  fact  in  a cli- 
ent account 

Last  night,  a statement 
from  Siddall  said  the  capital 
shortfall  was  the  result  of  a 
£600.000  bad  debt  incurred 
last  year.  The  broker  said  it 
was  in  the  process  of  arrang- 
ing a capital  Injection,  but  the 
SFA  had  not  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  deal  to  be 
concluded,  ft  added:  “The  di- 
rectors consider  client  mon- 
ies are  satisfactorily  ring 
fenced  and  totally  secure". 

Ms  Speight  said  the  firm 
hoped  to  transfer  clients  to 
another  broker  over  this 
weekend.  She  said  “a  number 
of  approaches”  had  already 
been  received. 

Siddall  also  has  a number 
of  corporate  clients  and  has 


been  active  in  bringing  sev- 
eral companies  ro  the  AIM 
market  for  smaller  firms.  Ms 
Speight  said  the  corporate  fi- 
nance business  had  been  con- 
ducted largely  by  outside 
firms  and  would  be  unaf- 
fected. She  declined  to  give 
any  further  details. 

Last  month,  the  SFA  had 
banned  two  of  Siddall's  direc- 
tors from  holding  senior 
stock  broking  jobs  after  un- 
covering a deception  involv- 
ing dealings  in  Anglia  TV 
shares. 

Gregory  John  Banks  was 
fined  £3.000  with  £9,190  costs 
and  Stephen  Alexander  was 
ordered  to  pay  £3.000  costs. 
The  SFA  said  that  in  1994.  Mr 
Banks  had  dealt  in  Anglia 
shares  for  a Jersey  company 
and  made  a £5,000  profit. 


Courts  burst  millennium  champagne  bubble 


A COMP  ANY  that  tried 
to  con  gullible  inves- 
tors into  thinking 
there  was  money  to  be 
made  out  of  expensive 
champagne  has  been  closed 
by  the  courts  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Forrester  & Lamego, 
based  in  London,  was  taken 
to  court  hy  the  DTI  in  Feb- 
ruary accused  of  selling 
low-grade  champagne  and 
port  at  inflated  prices.  The 
department  said  the  claims 
made  by  the  company. 


which  has  also  been  de- 
clared insolvent,  had  now 
been  proved  to  be  “exagger- 
ated and  misleading”. 

The  High  Court  was  told 
that  the  company  had  ex- 
ploited fears  of  a pre-mll- 
Iennlal  champagne  drought 
and  cheated  thousands  of 
customers  in  the  process.  It 
also  claimed  to  be  a “vint- 
ner of  distinction”*, 
whereas  it  was  set  up  last 
year  and  employed  eight 
unskilled  telesales  staff. 

In  March  the  courts 
reAised  the  DTFs  request  to 
put  the  company  into  Liqui- 


dation, after  it  promised  to 
stop  trying  to  sell  wine  as 
an  investment.  Now  the 
official  receiver  has  been 
called  in  to  wind  up  tbe 
company’s  affairs,  the  DTI 
said. 

The  granting  of  the  DTI's 
petition  to  have  tbe  com- 
pany wound  up  follows  a 
government  initiative  ear- 
lier this  month  to  persuade 
people  that  there  is  “no 
such  thing  as  easy  money”. 
Consumer  affairs  minister 
Nigel  Griffiths  said  it  was 
“imperative”  that  compa- 
nies trying  to  coo  the  pub- 


lic knew  that  tbe  DTI  would 
be  in  hot  pursuit.  And  he 
warned  “fledgling  inves- 
tors" not  to  be  fooled  by 
get-rich-quick  schemes. 
Recent  ploys  uncovered  in- 
clude bogus  ostrich  terms 
and  illegal  lotteries. 

In  the  12  months  to  last 
March,  the  DTI’s  Investiga- 
tions and  Enforcement  Di- 
rectorate completed  317 
prosecutions  and  got  con- 
victionS in  95  per  cent  of 
them;  320  people  were  con- 
victed, of  whom  79  went  to 
prison,  and  38  companies 
were  forcibly  shnt  down. 


Alex  Brummer 


WHAT  began  as  a cosy 
merger  between  two 
old  friends,  GrandMet 
and  Guinness,  has  turned 
into  a nasty  guerrilla  war. 
with  Bernard  Arnault  there 
to  upset  the  alliance.  U is  easy 
for  the  GrandMet/Guinness 
team  to  dismiss  the  French- 
man as  simply  a shareholder 
who  should  be  treated  like 
any  other,  bur  he  is  not.  He 
has  expended  £2.9  billion  on 
being  counted  in.  and  with 
the  possibility  that  be  could 
take  his  stake  in  GrandMet  to 
25  per  cent,  at  some  point  the 
GrandMet/Guinness  duo  of 
George  Bui]  and  Tony 
Greener  wilt  have  to  sue  for 
peace. 

At  the  moment,  however, 
their  main  tactic  is  10  keep 
the  institutional  shareholders 
on  board  by  pointing  10  the 
disadvantages  of  restructur- 
ing the  deal  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  Arnault,  which 
would  cost  £1.5  billion  in  tax 
advantages,  give  LVMH  far 
too  strong  a position  in  the 
newly  carved  out  three-way 
drinks  merger  and  provide 
consolidation  benefits  with- 
out growth  prospects.  More- 
over, in  good  old-fashioned 
takeover  knockabout,  the 
GrandMet/Guinness  team 
have  managed  to  convince 
themselves  that  LVMH  is 
such  a minnow  in  the  drinks 
market  that  it  doesn’t  matter 
too  much  if  it  is  in  or  out. 

All  of  this  should,  to  some 
extent,  take  care  of  the  UK  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Prudential 
with  4.7  per  cent,  which  un- 
like Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment take  a less  mercurial 
view  of  their  responsibilities 
as  tend  managers.  But  the 
GrandMet/Guinness  fight 
back  can  only  be  considered  a 
holding  measure.  Eventually, 
as  Arnault  steps  up  the  pres- 
sure. they  will  have  to  deal: 
that  may  mean  restructuring 
tbe  whole  deal  so  that  the  Dew 
GMG  Brands  has  a quoted 
wine  and  spirits  offshoot, 
which  deals  in  the  Mo@t  man. 


Tiger  turmoil 

1 A #HEN  the  good  times 
l/W are  rolling,  it  is  al- 
V V most  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  next  economic 
shock  will  come  from.  But 
tend  managers  with  a large 
exposure  in  the  tiger  econo- 
mies of  Asia,  would  probably 
do  well  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
the  currency  problems  envel- 
oping the  region  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  like  the  Mexican 
peso  crisis  at  the  end  erf  1994, 
they  will  spread  out  io  other 
emerging  markets. 

After  the  prophylactic  mea- 
sures taken  following  tbe 
Mexican  problem,  the  IMF  es- 
tablished an  Internet  bulletin 
board  where  sensitive  up-to- 
date  financial  data  has  been 
posted.  In  the  case  of  Thai- 
land. where  the  present  cur- 
rency attacks  began,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  de- 
tailed reserves  data  was  good 
enough. 

But  that  is  really  not  the 
point  However  good  the  data 
available,  banks  Investing  in 
a country  and  tend  managers 
will  always  put  the  best  com- 
plexion on  it  until  it  is  too 
late.  The  fear  that  competi- 
tors will  steal  advantage  al- 
ways in  the  end  outweighs 
prudence. 


Hence  the  current  turmoil 
in  the  Far  East.  Aside  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  baht 
and  the  decision  to  call  in  the 
IMF  — demonstrating  the 
matter  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
a regional  context  — other 
regional  currencies  are  also 
taking  a hit.  The  Malaysian 
currency  is  at  a 33-month  low; 
the  Taiwanese  at  an  eight- 
year  low:  even  the  new.  su- 
cess  fill  city  state.  Singapore, 
has  been  forced  into  a defence 
operation. 

K may  be  that  a bout  of 
IMF-style  austerity  in 
countries  which  have  seen 
phenomenal  growth  this  de- 
cade will  bring  bark  sume  sta- 
bility. But  there  must  be  con- 
cern that,  as  in  Thailand,  the 
belief  of  ever- strong  growth 
has  inflated  properly  ami 
equity  values  beyond  levels 
which  are  justified  — and  this 
time  there  could  be  .1  substan- 
tial correction.  In  current  cir- 
cumstances fund  managers 
and  bankers  will  not  be  put- 
ting new  money  into  the 
tigers  and  may  come  under 
pressure  from  New  York. 
London  and  Tokyo  lo  begin  a 
gentle  liquidation. 

On  the  Hong  Kong  market. 
HSBC  shares  are  under  pres- 
sure after  a 20  per  cent  rise  in 
the  Iasi  two  months.  Confi- 
dence in  the  region  is  now 
finely  balanced  and  will  not 
be  totally  restored  by  the 
bland  statements  from  east 
Asian  central  bankers  meet- 
ing in  Shanghai.  It  will  now 
almost  certainly  require  more 
activism  by  the  G7  and  IMF  to 
prevent  the  current  turmoil 
becoming  a shock. 


Sterling  service 

IT  IS  not  just  the  Asian 
tigers  that  have  a currency 
problem.  Europe's  eco- 
nomic tiger  — the  UK  — also 
has  its  acute  currency  di- 
lemma. This  will  not  be  much 
helped  by  the  second-quarter 
gross  domestic  product  fig- 
ures. These  show  that  year- 
on-year  the  UK  economy  is 
growing  at  3.4  per  cent  rate  — 
that  is  about  twice  above 
trend.  This  despite  the  slack 
manufacturing  sector,  suffer- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the 
pound,  and  a weakening  of  oil 
and  gas  output. 

Most  of  the  growth  is  fo- 
cused in  the  service  sector. 
However,  before  anyone 
throws  their  bands  up  in  hor- 
ror and  yells  consumer  boom, 
it  is  worth  focusing  on  exactly 
what  the  service  sector 
means.  It  is.  since  Mrs 
Thatcher's  manufacturing 
shake-out  of  the  1980s.  an 
enormous  part  of  the  econo- 
my. The  fastest  growing  pan 
of  the  economy  is  business 
services,  which  includes  sev- 
eral new-wave  industries 
such  as  software  design  — 
which  are  equally  important 
to  traditional  manufacturing. 
Other  parts  of  the  service  sec- 
tor doing  well  include  trans- 
port and  communications  — 
so  it  is  not  all  Dixons  and  eat- 
ing out.  as  the  harshest  crit- 
ics of  Gordon  Brown's  Budget 
would  argue. 

But  there  is  enough  there 
for  those  who  fear  a repeat  of 
the  Lawson  boom  of  1987  to 
begin  the  cry  for  a further 
quarter-point  rise  in  base 
rates  to  7 per  cent  at  the  next 
Monetary  Policy  Committee 
gathering  on  August  7-8.  The 
argument  against  that  is  that 
the  pound  is  already  so  phe- 
nomenally strong  at  3.06 
against  the  German  mark  iat 
least  15-20  per  cent  higher 
than  is  justified)  that  a fur- 
ther turn  of  the  monetary 
screw  would  be  pointless.  In- 
deed. the  pound  could  soon 
reach  the  point  where  specu- 
lators realise  that  sterling  has 
become  overvalued  and  start 
unwinding  their  positions:  ir 
cannot  happen  soon  enough. 


Takeover  Panel  gets 
tough  with  advisers 


Sarah  Ryte 


REGULATORS  threat- 
ened to  get  tough  yes- 
terday and  publicly 
shame  advisers  who  Tail  to 
stick  to  the  rules  governing 
takeovers. 

The  Takeover  Panel  said  an 
increasing  number  of  City 
corporate  finance  teams  were 
faffing  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  sharp  share-price  swings. 

The  panel’s  director  gen- 
eral. Alistair  Defriez  of  SBC 
Warburg,  said:  “The  responsi- 
bility for  avoiding  a false 
market  developing  in  the  con- 
text of  takeovers  lies  primar- 
ily with  the  companies  in- 
volved and  their  advisers.” 

According  to  Mr  Defrie2, 
“untoward  movement"  in  a 
company's  share  price  is 
regarded  as  a 10  per  cent 
swing  In  either  direction. 

The  panel  takes  the  duty  of 
disclosure,  known  as  Rule  2. 
very  seriously.  Its  ultimate 
sanction  is  public  shaming. 

There  were  17  i takeover 
and  merger  proposals  pub- 
lished in  the  year  to  March 
31.  up  from  156  in  1995-96.  but 
only  one  deal  was  singled  out 


for  criticism  because  it  was 
"so  extreme”.  Barings 
Brothers  and  Applied  Distri- 
bution Group  fell  foul  of  the 
sanction  in  February  this 
year.  The  panel  issued  a pub- 
lic statement  about  their  fail- 
ure in  regard  of  the  "duty  of 
the  offeree  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement following  ap- 
proach by  an  offeror". 

But  other  advisers  were  pri- 
vately warned  and  only 
spared  bad  publicity  because 
they  managed  to  convince  the 
panel  that  there  were  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  preventing 
immediate  consultation. 

Panel  secretary  Guy  Nor- 
man warned:  ”Wc  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the 
reasons  for  delay.  If  there  Is  a 
strong  price  movement  there 
should  be  an  announcement 
immediately,  even  if  it  is  only 
two  lines  which  are  then  fol- 
lowed up  later  in  the  day. 

“Advisers  are  supposed  to 
monitor  the  share  price  or  the 
companies  they  are  advising 
and  let  us  know  as  soon  as 
there  Is  any  unusual  move- 
ment We  have  monitoring  ar- 
rangements ourselves  and 
find  we  have  to  initiate  con- 
tact instead,"  he  said. 
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T erritory  too  big 
for  one  Marshall 


JULIA  FINCH  asks  if 
the  chairman  with 
seven  top  jobs  has 
bitten  off  more  than 
he  can  chew 


SIR  Colin  Marshall 
doesn't  appear  to 
wear  his  under- 
pants outside  his 
trousers  — but 
truly  he  must  be 
some  sort  erf1  superman. 

He  has  the  grand  total  of 
three  leading  company  chair- 
manships — British  Airways, 
Far  East  trading  and  motor 
dealing  combine  Inchcape. 
and  now  engineering  group 
Siebe. 

He  also  holds  down  one  dep- 
uty chairmanship  at  BT  and 
two  down-table  directorships 
— at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  HSBC,  which  is 
the  world's  biggest  bank.  Just 
to  keep  him  occupied  he  is 
also  president  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry. 

BA.  BT  and  Inchcape 
together  pay  him  £530.000  and 
his  Siebe  salary,  which  is 
secret  for  the  time  being,  is 
thought  to  be  at  least  £200,000. 

Might  he  have  bitten  off 
more  than  he  can  chew? 
Should  shareholders  be  even 
slightly  concerned  that  the  63- 
year-old's  talents  are  being 
stretched  too  far? 

Certainly  not,  says  Sir 
Colin.  “The  reality  is  I will 
spend  whatever  time  is 
required  on  each  interest" 
But  the  City  Isn’t  sure. 
While  Siebe's  shares  yester- 
day reacted  positively  to  his 
appointment,  one  leading 


fund  manager  said  they 
would  be  asking  Sir  Colin  at 
their  next  meeting  whether 
he  hasn't  taken  on  too  much 
— and  they  will  also  want  an 
explanation  from  his  other 
employers  — like  BT  and 
HSBC  — of  why  they  agreed 
to  let  him  take  up  another  ap- 
pointment “This  is  a cause 
for  concern."  he  said.  “He  has 
to  be  at  full  capacity.  And  ob- 
viously all  the  other  compa- 
nies are  going  to  get  less 
attention.** 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
earlier  this  mnnth  that  con- 
flicts can  and  do  occur.  As 
non-executive  deputy  chair- 
man, Sir  Colin  is  the  most 
senior  BT  non-executive,  and 
he  was  required  in  the  US 
when  it  emerged  that  MCI  — 
BT's  intended  American 
merger  partner  — had  rung 
up  serious  losses  that  could 
require  the  whole  deal  to  be 
renegotiated. 

But  at  the  same  time  he 
should  surely  have  been  in 
the  UK,  because  BA’s  cabin 
staff  were  on  strike.  Each 
company  thnnght  they  had 
first  call  on  his  services.  For 
while  BT  say  he  was  working 
for  them  in  the  US.  BA  insist 
he  was  in  the  UK  monitoring 
the  industrial  dispute  at  the 
same  time.  Quite  what  he 
would  have  done  if  Inchcape 
had  needed  him,  or  Siebe.  or 
HSBC,  remains  to  he  seen. 


Anne  Simpson,  of  the  eorpo-  Yet  the  shares  are  among  the 
rate  governance  monitoring  worst  performers  in  the 
group  Pensions  and  Invest-  FTSE-100.  And  without  hav- 
ments  Research  Consultants,  big  solved  Rank’s  problems 
says;  “Frankly  this  is  getting  he  has  since  taken  on  the 
ridiculous.  Sir  Colin  already  £108JX)0  chairmanship  of  Dal- 
has  two  big  problems,  with  gety,  which  is  not  far 
BA  and  BT.  And  he  has  some  removed  from  basket  case 
serious  work  to  do  at  the  CBL  status, 
trying  to  work  with  the  Gov-  Dalgety  poured  hundreds  of 
eminent  and  deal  with  huge  minions  of  pounds  Into  the 
issues  like  the  minimum  petfood  business  which  has 
wage  and  the  Social  Chapter.”  failed  to  deliver  the  returns 
Sir  Colin,  who  started  his  expected.  That  blunder  pre- 
career as  a cadet  purser  on  dated  Henderson's  arrival, 
cruise  ships,  is  by  his  own  ad-  but  he  is  the  man  now 
mission,  a workaholic.  He  charged  with  knocking  the 
plays  the  odd  game  of  tennis  company  back  into  shape, 
at  Queen’s  Club  and  occasion-  Yet  those  two  tasks  are  not 
ally  takes  a few  days  off  in  enough  for  Sir  Denys.  He  also 
Cannes.  But  he  says  he  “can’t  has  four  directorships,  in- 
conceive”  of  ever  retiring.  eluding  Barclays  Bank  and 

But  even  Superman  can't  R TZ  and  in  his  spare  time  he 


squeeze 
more  than  24 
hours  into 
each  day. 
And  Sir 
Colin  surely 
cannot  ab- 
sorb the 
weight  of  de- 
tail about 


I find  that  under 
present  circumstances 
Pm  able  to  cope,  I think 
reasonably  weB.  Pm  a 
person  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  putting 


market  con-  In  long  hours,  and  I'm 


ditions  in  perfectly  happy  and  multi-bosses, 

the  telecoms,  .TT?,!  ...  Sir  Michael  is 

aviation,  perfectly  healthy  to  cliairman  0f 

hiinkinf  on.  keep  on  doing  It.  And  I Whitbread 
gineering  enjoy  doing  it  (£196,500)  and 

and  motor  Goto  Marshall,  The  Times  Boots 

dealing  (£120,000),  dep- 

businesses  uty  chairman 

that  a direc-  of  British  Air- 

tor  with  fewer  interests  might  I ways  (£70,000)  and  a director 


manages  to 
run  the  Crown 
Estate,  where 
he  is  chair- 
man and  first 
commissioner. 

Sir  Michael 
Angus  and  Sir 
Peter  Walters 
are  also  in  the 
money  as 
multi-bosses. 
Sir  Michael  is 
chairman  of 
Whitbread 
(£196,500)  and 

of  Boots 
(£120,000),  dep- 
uty chairman 
of  British  Air- 


be  able  to. 


of  NatWest  (£29,000).  And  Sir 


Yet  Sir  Colin  is  not  the  only  Peter  picks  up  about  half  a 
multiple  chairman.  Former  million  as  chairman  of  drugs 
ICI  boss  Sir  Denys  Henderson  group  SmlthKline  Beecham, 
has  seven  jobs,  including  deputy  chairman  of  HSBC 
chairmanships  at  two  compa-  and  EMI  and  as  a director  of 
nies  who  frankly  need  all  the  the  advertising  agency 


flill-time  help  they  can  get. 

He  has  been  £270,000  a year 


Cordiant. 

Sir  Colin  intends  to  spend 


chairman  of  Rank  Group  — about  one  day  a week  super- 
wfaose  interests  range  from  vising  and  monitoring  Siebe 
Butlins  to  Odeon  cinemas.  — a group  with  42,000  employ- 


Pinewood  Studios  and  the 
Hard  Rock  Cafe  — since  1994. 


ees  in  180 
worldwide. 


companies 


reat, 
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The  Land  Before  Time  Kids  Club 

Meal  Only  QQ 

L-  1 mxJZJ 

Includes  Dino  Chicken  Pick  Em  Ups.  Small  Fries,  and  Small  Soft  drink. 

Available. at  c-ur  Biirqcv  Kinq  Rcuaarrnt  *■-;*>«  l-Tth  July-.  =.;r:... j- ......  - .. 


ranada  Motorway  Services  is  cjrca'  for  all  the  family.  As  well  as  the 
widest  selection  of  shops,  restaurants,  nmuserm  nts  and  fuel  facilities, 
•.ve'rv  ofVrinu  qreat  savings  for  everyone  In  our  special  Somme1  promotion. 
Here's  one  to  get  your  holiday  off  fa  a great  start  available  only  at  Granada. 


Traveled  yn 


Go  Granada  this  Summer 
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SHE  believes  that 
companies  must 
cast  their  nets 
wider  in  choosing 
a chairman  or 
any  other  non-ex- 
ecutive directors. 

“They  start  from  the  wrong 
place.  Too  often  they  decide 
that  they  want  an  executive 
director  of  a major  listed  com- 
pany. That  limits  the  choice, 
they  are  all  fishing  in  one 
pool.  They  need  to  broaden 
their  horizons.  Maybe  they 

shmiM  sometimes  ennsittof 

the  public  sector  for 
candidates. 

“They  should  start  by 
thinking  about  a job  descrip- 
tion and  what  sort  of  experi- 
ence they  require.”  Smaller 
companies,  she  says,  should 
think  especially  long  and 
hard  as  their  directors  are 
often  more  important  to  the 
daily  running  of  a business 
than  the  directors  of  large 
corporations.  “They  need  less 
gladhandtng  and  more  super- 
visory skills.” 

Siebe's  choice  of  Sir  Colin, 
she  believes,  shows  they  are 
chasing  glamour.  And  she  be- 
lieves shareholders  should  be 
concerned  that  Siebe's 
requirements  win  not  be  his 
priority,  especially  when  he 
has  the  sort  of  problems  at  BA 
and  BT  he  is  currently  deal- 
ing with. 

As  a result  PERC  win  be 
urging  shareholders  to  vote 
against  Marshall’s  appoint- 
ment “unless  he  drops  some 
of  his  other  commitments”. 


Has  Sir  Colin  Marshall 
found  a way  of 
squeezing  more  than 
24  hours  Into  each  day 
or  does  he  simply  eat 
three  Shredded  Wheat 

for  breakfast? 

The  Independent 

Frankly  this  Is  getting 
ridiculous.  Sir  Colin 
has  big  problems  with 
BA  and  BT.  And  he  has 
serious  work  to  do  at 
the  CBI,  trying  to  work 
with  the  Government 
and  deal  with  issues 
like  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  Social  Chapter. 
Anne  Simpson,  HRC 
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Just  how  that  will  fit  in 
with  the  Siebe  culture  is  un- 
clear. Britain’s  biggest  engi- 
neering company  has  a phi- 
losophy of  long  hours  and 
hard  work.  Earlier  this  year 
outgoing  chairman  Barrie 
Stephens,  who  has  spent  34 
years  at  Siebe’s  helm,  said; 
“Six  days  a week  is  the  norm 
around  here.  It  is  expected  of 
everybody.  And  the  hrghAi- 
you  go  the  harder  you  work. 
Seven  days  a week  is  not  ter- 
ribly uncommon.” 

In  France,  a report  into 
French  corporate  governance, 
drawn  up  two  years  ago 
Under  the  chairmanship  Of 
Sodete  Generate  chief  Marc 
Vienot,  laid  down  clear 
recommendations  about  the 
number  of  outside  director- 
ships executives  should  hold. 

It  noted  firmly:  “Directors 
must  devote  the  necessary 
time  and  attention  to  their 
duties.  If  they  are  chairman 

or  executive  director  of  a 
company  they  should  in  prin- 
ciple not  accept  more  than 
five  directorships  with 
French  or  foreign  listed  com- 
panies outside  the  group.'’ 

Few  top  hnsincaniwn  in 

Britain  would  back  a limit  on 
the  number  of  jobs  they  can 
take  or  the  number  of  pay- 
packets  they  can  receive. 

Former  Rover  boss  Sir  Gra- 
ham Day.  for  instance,  lists  13 
in  his  Directory  of  Directors 
entry,  ranging  from  deputy 
chairman  of  DAF  in  Holland 
to  a boardroom  seat  at  British 
Aerospace  and  various  inter- 
ests in  Canada.  Sir  Chips  Kes- 
wick, chairman  of  HambTQS 
Bank  lists  eight,  including  di- 
rectorships at  diamond  group 
De  Beers,  engineers  IML  hou- 
sebuilder Persimmon  and  the 
Rank  of  England. 

Yesterday  PIRC  said  It.  too. 
would  not  back  a French-style 
restriction  on  the  number  of 
top  jobs  any  one  man  can  hold 
but  believes  that  Sir  Colin's 
new  appointment  shows  some 
action  needs  to  betaken. 

“You  cannot  say  they  may 
only  have  one  or  two  director- 
ships, but  they  do  have  to  be 
sensible.  They  may  say  they 
can  do  eight  days'  work  in  a 
week,  but  generally  they  want 
eight  days'  remuneration  as 
well,”  said  Ms  Simpson. 
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Across 

1 Letter  writer  (13) 

8 Sick  (3) 

9«10  Type  of  brassica, 
usually  4 down  (SB) 
11,19  Red  vegetable  (8) 

13  Punctually)  (2,4) 

14  Bird  with  huge  beak  (E) 
is  Long  Journey  (4) 

17  Meant  nag  (anag)  — 
painter  (8) 

20  Original  model  0) 

21  Mount  or  princess  {3) 


22  Encouragement  of  roboSion 

03) 

Down 

1 Ascent  (5) 

2 “Keep  to  tho  toft",  lor 
•wampte  (4 .3.3, 4) 

3,15  Soon  got.  soon  spent 
(*.4.4.2) 

4 Imperial  colour  (6) 

5 Common  sense  (4) 

5 Power  behind  the  throne 
(8.5) 

7 Screw  up  (7) 


12  Stronghold  (8) 

13  Marino  mollusc  (7) 
15  Seo3 

18  Collect  in  quantity  ($) 

19  See ii 
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Don’t  look  now  but  the  media  is  full  of 
stories  to  make  every  parent  shiver 
and  to  send  us  running  to  our  doctors. 
Frank  Furedi  has  had  enough  of 
this  fear  that  eats  our  souls.  Life  is 
to  be  lived.  And  it  doesn’t  bite. 

Why 
do  we 
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m t was  only  a matter  of  time 
M&  before  someone  raised  the 
HH  spectre  of  some  environmen- 
tal peril  posed  by  the  construc- 
ts* Hon  of  the  Millennium  Dome 
in  Greenwich.  Warnings  of 
impending  disasters  are  now  rou- 
tinely made  in  relation  to  almost 
every  proposed  development  So 
when  Greenpeace  warned  that  the 
Millennium  Dome  will  be  poiso- 
nous and  threatened  to  disrupt  its 
construction,  it  was  giving  yet 
another  expression  to  society’s 
addiction  to  rear 

The  transformation  of  the  New 
Millennium  Experience  into  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
Greenwich  follows  a predictable 
pattern.  We  seem  Incapable  of 
embracing  innovation  or  new 
experience  without  recasting  it  as 
a risk.  . 

The  fear  of  risk  feeds  on  itself 
And  safety  has  become  the  funda- 
mental value  of  the  nervous 
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nineties.  Hardly  a week  goes  by 
without  some  new  danger  to  the 
individual  being  reported,  and 
another  safety  measure  proposed. 

A flick  through  this  week’s 
headlines  makes  the  point:  “Green 
dome  threat,”  screams  the  Mirror; 
“Hormone  linked  to  breast  can- 
cel;" booms  the  Times;  "Don't  send 
your  children  to  Oxford,  it  is  not  a 
safe  place,"  cautions  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Even  this  august  organ 
is  hooked  on  fear.  “Nannies  danger 
to  children."  the  Guardian  warned 
yesterday. 

A wide  network  of  charities  and 
organisations  has  grown  up  olTer- 
ing  advice  on  all  aspects  of  per- 
sonal safety.  The  trend,  most 
clearly  expressed  through  the 
institutionalisation  of  the 
helpline  phenomenon,  has  made  a 
major  impact  on  contemporary 
culture. 

“What  are  the  risks?"  and  "what 
are  the  side  effects?"  are  questions 


posed  to  an  ever-expanding  list  of 
subjects.  Such  concerns  are  not 
merely  expressed  In  relation  to  the 
high-profile  dangers  — BSE. 
nuclear  radiation,  potential  envi- 
ronmental catastrophes.  Every’ 
new  product,  from  the  mobile 
phone  to  computer  games,  is 
invariably  put  through  an  anxious 
calculus  of  risk.  There  is  a 
compulsion  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
empt adverse  outcomes. 

The  "what  if"  question  has  led 
experts  to  speculate  about  the  spe- 
cial danger  of  abuse  (heed  by  chil- 
dren conceived  by  in  vitro 
fertilisation  (TVF).  The  absence  of 
any  factual  evidence  has  failed  to 
inhibit  this  search  for  the  worst- 
case  scenario.  Repons  have  sug- 
gested that  some  potential  parents 
are  allowed  to  go  forward  for  TVF 
treatment  without  assessing 
whether  they  could  turn  into 
abusers  of  their  children. 

In  a similar  vein,  the  Internet 


has  been  represented  as  a potential 
site  for  major  calamities.  There 
has  been  much  press  comment 
about  so-called  “cyber-terrorism" 
and  the  threat  to  society's  moral 
well-being  from  pornography  and 
paedophile  rings.  There  is  even  a 
self-help  group  called  Caught  in 
the  Net  for  those  suffering  from 
“Internet  Addiction  Syndrome". 

Once  a preoccupation  with 
safety  has  been  made  routine  and 
banal,  no  area  of  human  endeav- 
our can  be  immune  from  its  influ- 
ence. Activities  that  were  hitherto 
seen  as  healthy  and  fun  — such  as 
enjoying  the  sun  — are  now 
declared  to  be  major  health  risks. 
Moreover  even  activities  that  have 
been  pursued  precisely  because 
they  contain  an  element  of  danger 
are  now  reinterpreted  from  the 
perspective  of  safety  conscious- 
ness. Pressure  groups  are  demand- 
ing that  new  safety  measures 
should  be  introduced  inH»oei4 
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“We’re  thinking  of 
putting  more  money  into 
Income  Bonds.  Are  they 
still  a good  deal?” 

Jasvir  Bhatia,  Newcastle 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

The  restoration  of  the 
IRA  ceasefire  represents ' 
a new  opportunity  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Compared  to  the  Jubilant 
scenes  In  1994,  there  Is  a . 
mat-fcoH  difference  in  how 
people  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  responded  this  time. 
There  is  a great  deal  of 
hope  but  people  are  hold- 
ing back  — waiting  to  IS 

see  if  this  is  genuine.  # 
Mo  Motem  in  the  Irish  Times 

£ There  is  no  such  thing  as 
IS  something  Tor  nothing. 
Water  users’  bills  will  not 
rise asa  result  of  the  wind- 
fall tax,  but  they  will  not 
fall  as  far  as  they  would 
have  done  without  it.  This 
represents  a form  of  back- 


door taxation,  of  the  sort 
Labour  in  Opposition  so 
bitterly  denounced  when  it 
came  from  the  m 

Conservatives.  # 

East  Anglian  Dally  Times 


: dream  took  a royal  step 
nearer  to  reality  on 
Monday  as  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the 
new  £700,000  children’s 
treatment  centre  at 
North  wick  Park  Hospital. 
The  centre  was  the 

brian child  of  Dr  Michael 

Liberman,  the  pioneering 
paediatric  consultant  who 
tragically  died  last  month, 
struck  down  by  a 
heart-related  disease  ■ 

at  the  age  of  61.  7 

Harrow  Observer 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

#Cold  weather,  log  tires, 
il  roast  turkey  and  plum 
pudding  are  all  part  of  the 
charm  of  Christmas  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but 
for  we  Aussies  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  enjoy  all  the  hot 
food  and  festive  trimmings 
in  December.  This  means 
that  if  we  want  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  the  tradi- 
tional way  we've  got  to  do 
it  mid-year  instead.  Thus, 
the  idea  of  Christmas  in  B 
July  was  born.  w 

Canberra  Times 

# “They  are  not  very  good 
E bankers,  it  seems  to  me,” 
was  Senator  Alfonse 
D* Amato’s  wry  comment 
upon  the  Swiss  bank’s 
release  this  week  of  a list  of 
long-dormant  accounts  that 


had  been  set  op  In  the  Nazi 
era  by  non-Swiss  depositors. 
Do  the  vaunted  gnomes  of 
Zurich  imagine  the  world 
believes  their  book-keeping 
practices  are  so  slipshod 
that  it  would  take  this  long 
to  compile  a list  ofinao-  B 
tive  accounts?  0 

New  York  Post 


told  the  police  not  to 
beat  suspects  and  to  be  eth- 
ical when  carrying  out 
security  operations.  He 
said  suspects  should  be 
arrested  and  dealt  with  In 
accordance  with  the  law. 
The  president  said: 

“Please,  please,  please,  do 
not  inconvenience  inno- 
cent people  when  mount- 
ing crackdowns  on  law  9 
breakers.”  w 

Dolly  Nation,  Kenya 
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Worid  Service  finds  wavelength  of  enemy  within 


This  week  last  year 

Jtdy 24, 1996 


THE  wreath  tied  to  the 
railings  outside  the  BBC 
Worid  Service's  Bush 
House  headquarters  has  dis- 
appeared — and  voluble  Inter- 
nal dissent  has  been  crushed. 

But  the  Save  the  Worid 
Service  campaign  continues 
In  samizdat-style  with  the 
occasional  anonymous  e-mail 
or  fax  bringing  new  tale9  of 
woe  from  within  the  world's 
most  respected  broadcasting 
service. 

A year  ago,  140  leading 
public  figures  wrote  an  open 
letten  published  in  the 
Guardian,  imploring  the 
BBC's  governors  to  delay 
introducing  a radical  over- 
haul of  the  service 's  struc- 
ture. A month  earlier  Sam 
Younger,  Its  managing  direc- 
tor had  been  told  —Just  24 
hours  before  the  public 
announcement — that  direc- 
tor general  John  Birt  was 
merging  its  programme-mak- 
ing departments  with  the 
domestic  BBC. 

John  Tusa,  a former  man- 
aging director  of  the  World 
Service,  described  the 
changes  as  a “putsch",  which 
would  endanger  its  interna- 
tional expertise,  and  the 
Guardian  launched  a cam- 


l:  Leave  b bunch  of  '- 
. : Flowers  • 

:1  in  memory  of  the  <. 

B^C  Watid.  Service  * 


paign  to  preserve  the  ser- 
vice's ethos  and  character 
The  BBC’s  chairman.  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  was 
summoned  to  see  the  then 
Foreign  Secretary  Malcolm 
Rifkind — and  a joint  BBC  / 
Foreign  Office  working  party 
was  established  to  supervise 
the  merger 


The  group  imposed  20  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  service 
—and  the  integration  was 
completed  four  months  ago. 

Younger;  now  reconciled  to 
changes  foisted  on  him  with  a 
suddenness  that  almost 
prompted  his  resignation, 
claims  the  benefits  are 
already  flowing:  £400.000  of 


savings  already  ploughed 
back  into  new  programme 
ventures. 

The  Save  the  World  Service 
campaign  at  Bush  House  has 
gone  underground.  Ebr  a time 
management  turned  a blind 
eye  as  phones,  photocopiers 
and  faxes  were  used  to  oppose 
the  changes.  But  now  dis- 


A death  greatly  exaggerated? 
PHOTOGRAPH  BVMAHTWAaOLES 

senters  resort  to  leaking 
Information  anonymously 

Their  supporters.  Includ- 
ing Tusa,  Jocelyn  Hay  of  the 
Voice  of  the  Listener  and 
-Viewer  group,  and  Martin 
Bell,  the  Independent  MP. 
have  become  self-appointed 
vigilantes. 

John  Wilson,  one  of  the 
consultants  to  the  working  ' 
group  and  a former  head  of 
BBC  News  and  Current 
Affairs,  is  still  unreconciled: 
'This  is  the  Balkan  Isa  lion  of 
the  Worid  Service.  It  is,  you 
might  rax  an  exercise  in  edi- 
torial deansing,  the  scatter-  ‘ 
tag  of  established  editorial 
communities." 

The  dissenters  claim  the 
service's  news  values  are 
light  years  away  from  the  pri- 
orities of  domestic  TV  and 
radio  and  its  distinctiveness 
will  be  eroded  and  diluted  by 
the  merger. 

This  week  there  was  fur- 
ther dismay  when  an  Internal 
BBC  strategy  document. 
Reflecting  the  World,  setting, 
out  the  domestic  programme- 
making agenda  was  leaked. 
Foreign  aflairs  could  only  be 
made  palatable  to  vast 
swathes  of  the  audience,  it 
said,  through  a filter  of  star 
presenters  like  Gaby  Ro&lin 


andUlrika  J caisson.  What 
could  have  been  a more 
potent  symbol  of  the  gulf 
between  BBC  TV  and  radio — 
and  their  new  uneasy  . _ \ 
bedfellow  at  Bush  House?  .-  - 

John  McCarthy — who 
wUhTerryWaitewas  sus- 
tained through  the  horrors  of 
incarceration  in  Beirut  by  the 
service —crystallised  the  con- 
cerns at  a public  meeting  last 
week.  “When  you  are  starting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fire 
best  product  in  the  worid,  you 
do  not  spoil  it . . Jhat  would 
be  the  voice  of  insanity’1 

Three  weeks  ago  Birt, 
fresh  from  being  dubbed  a 
“wrecker”,  in  a renewedver- 
bal  tirade  from  Tusa,  said 
that  he  knew  "that  at  the 
start  there  were  real  and  sin- 
cere doubts  at  Bush  House 
about  World  Service's  place 
in  the  new  structure,  but  a 
huge  amount  of  work  was 
done,  not  least  by  senior  mart 
agers  in  World  Service,  and 
the  FO  working  party 

“I  also  spent  a lot  of  time  at 
Wbrid  Service  myself  — and 
eariy  alarms  soon  gave  way 
to  agrowing  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  restructur- 
ing." 

One  of  the  samizdat  - 
e-mailers  at  Bush  House  had  - 
a succinct  reaction:  "What 
planet  is  this  man  on?” 

Andrew  Gulf 
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the  woddT 


SWhot  finally 


It  Into 


a)  Tho  F-phm  diet 

b) TboQopot 
drTho  I!  bond 
d)  The  H Mock 
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Y \ What  car  was  Michael 
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he  m*  puffed  ovor  by  tho 
pofleo? 

12  Whlcti  W>  le  gobig  to  be 
the  Father  of  theDride? 

^ The  Man  in  the  White 

Suit 

b)  The  Man  wttb  TWo 
Brahu 

Wio  Man  from  Atlantia 
d)Tlb*  Man  wttb  tfM  . 
Qolden  Gtzn 

13  Who  found  MmseW  M a 
Yoffcofalm  version  of  the 
Blacfc  and  White  MlnatrolaT 

14  Who  won’t  be  canghl  on  a 

cricket  pitch  from  now  On? 

15  Whore  did  Donnia 
taacs,  aged  71f  choose  to 
go  when  he  won  a £1 0,000 
trip  to  anywhere  In  tho 
world? 

a)  Bermuda 
b}  Bahamas 
d Borneo 
^Bournemouth 


GabneBe  Morris 


Answers,  bottom  lettof  this  page 


Living  in  a hazardous  world ...  the  threat  of  cot  death  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion  while  danger- 
ous outdoor  sports  now  face  the  threat  oT safety  legislation . PHorocswHS:LLB^ca^^SPO«TTMGPicTURee 


Quiz  answers 

1}  Angle  Taylor,  who  is  carrying  a 30ttJ,  91t 
wooden  cross  from  Land's  End  to  John  O' 
Groats  on  a march  of  “fofgfvfinesa  and 
submission*  to  men. 

2)  c — Pavarotti.  He  relies  on  his  musical 
ear  and  his  own  annotation. 

3)  Because  Ns  car  was  wrecked  by  a 
thunderbolt  which  ts  exempted  as  "or  act 
of  God"  by  his  insurance  company. 

41  c — Jack  Cunningham  and  Tony  Blair, 
whom  Smith,  the  first  openfy  gay  secre- 
tary of  state,  cited  83  the  two  most  hand- 
some men  in  the  Cabinet. 

9 Planners  In  Blackpool,  who  rejected  a 
plan  to  turn  theTower  Into  a Fanta  bottle 
by  covering  ft  with  orange  Ugh tbulbs. 

She  has  been  surfing  the  Internet  for  the 
Last  year.  She  Is  thought  to  discuss  current 
affaire  with  high  ranking  friends  via  e-mail. 
7)  Because  the  first  comprehensive  dassl- 
fleatfon  of  global  languages  has  Identified 
over  1 0,000  different  languages  — a 50 
per  cent  increase  on  previous  estimates. 
a|b — The  G spot  has  been  inducted  In 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  some  53 
years  after  It  was  first  Identified. 

9)  Philip  Wright  who  was  so  obsessed  with 
super-models  Eva  and  Ctauda  he  now 
cate  hansetf  Phlfr  Herzegoua-SchMfer. 
When  Ns  parents  taled  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge about  the  women  ha  attacked  them. 

1 0J  Because  she  rigged  the  wales  at  her 
dub  and  foaled  stimmers  Into  thinking 
they  had  lo3t  weight 
1 1)  An  850cc  Flat  Clnqueeento.  Carf 
McBride  was  stopped  for  driving  without 
a fun  licence  and  gave  his  name  to  disbe- 
lieving police  as  Michael  Schumacher  — 
Ms  Formula  One  hero. 

12}  a — Martin  Bell,  whose  daughter 
Melissa  is  marrying  an  ax-Army  Major  she 
met  while  campaigning  for  her  father. 

13)  Martin  Kamara.  a black  suspect  who 
was  acquitted  from  Sheffield  Crown  court 
after  the  judge  described  an  identity 
parade  he  had  been  on  as  a farce*. 
Doncaster  police,  unable  to  find  enough 
black  people  to  stand  beside  him,  had 
bladredup  eight  white  men. 

14)  Graham  Gooch , former  England 
encket  captain  and  England's  most 
capped  player,  who  announced  Ns 
retirement  from  tna  game  this  week. 

1 5)  d— Bournemouth.  Dermis,  a retired 
factory  cterk.  and  Hs  wife  Kathleen,  80. 
chose  a fishing  break  In  Bournemouth  after 
winning  me  Barclays  Bank  competition. 
How  you  rate 

0-4  Acd  dent 
5-9  Act  of  will 
10-14  Act  offatth 
15  Act  Of  God 


Why  do 
we  live  in 
terror? 

4 page  13  mountain-climb  ing. 

No  human  experience  Is 
immune  from  fear.  We  fear  that  the 
lottery  -will  turn  Britain  into  a 
nation  of  gambling  addicts.  Fear 
drives  parents  to  spy  on  their  chil- 
dren's nannies.  We  fear  that  our 
children  will  be  kidnapped  by 
strangers.  We  are  anxious  about 
bullies  in  schools  and  in  the  work- 
place. 

Every  bit  of  public  space  Is  satu- 
rated by  fear.  Security  has  become 
a major  concern  in  hospitals, 
schools,  universities  and  doctors' 
surgeries.  In  our  cars  we  fear  road 
rage.  And  even  in  the  privacy  of 
our  homes  we  fear  violent  men  and 
out-of-control  mothers. 

Research  shows  that  although 
anxieties  about  risk  are  often  dis- 
proportionate to  the  real  dangers 
feeing  us.  they  can  have  a major 
impact  on  the  way  we  conduct  our 
life.  Probably  it  is  the  smaller, 
routine  mini-panics  — not  the  sen- 
sational outburst  of  publicity 
about  flesh-eating  bugs  — which 
have  most  Influenced  changes  in 
our  lifestyles. 

Every  parent  of  a young  infant 
is  plagued  by  the  fear  that  cot 
death  or  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome (SIDS)  might  strike  down 
their  child.  High-profile  cam- 
paigns publicising  the  syndrome 
have  ensured  that  the  British  pub- 
lic is  highly  sensitive  — sensitised 
even  — to  this  affliction. 

Concern  about  cot  death  is  a 
frequent  topic  or  discussion 
among  new  parents.  New  mothers 
in  particular  often  reveal  a sense 
of  powerlessness  when  confronted 
fey  the  threat  to  their  baby  And  yet, 
cot  death  is  very  rare.  Even  though 
the  syndrome  is  111 -defined  and  is 
used  to  explain  any  infant  death 
for  which  there  is  no  reliable 
explanation,  on  average  Tewer 
than  400  babies  die  from  it  out  of 
the  638,000  live  births  every  year. 

A report  published  by  Families 
For  Freedom  argues  that  it  is 
"ironic  that  the  concern  about 
SIDS  has  arisen  in  the  context  of 
an  overall  decline  in  Infant  mortal- 
ity". During  the  past  two  decades 
the  number  of  infant  deaths 
halved  from  12  to  6.2  per  1,000  live 


births.  And  yet  alarm  about  the 
health  of  our  babies  is  rising 
steadily  with  doctors  claiming 
that  parents  are  becoming  more 
and  more  anxious  about  the  well- 
being of  their  children. 

Panics  about  health  risks  have 
had  a disproportionate  Impact  on 
the  qualify  of  life  of  women.  Toxic 
shock  syndrome  (TSS)  provides  a 
classic  example  of  how  a statisti- 
cally insignificant  condition  was 
turned  Into  a major  scare  cam- 
paign which  has  affected  the  lives 
of  millions  of  women.  Public  con- 
cern about  TSS  has  led  to  signifi- 
cant changes  in  women’s  buying 
habits. 

TSS  was  linked  to  tampons  after 
a number  of  cases  in  the  US 
occurred  in  women  using  high- 
absorbency  tampons  — and  it 
remains  the  case  that  tampon  users 
seem  to  be  particularly  prone.  Yet 
nobody  has  established  what  the 
link  is.  Research  in  this  area  does 
not  suggest  a causal  relation. 

Even  pressure  groups  devoted  to 
raising  awareness  about  this  con- 
dition concede  that  about  half  the 
reported  cases  have  nothing  to  do 
with  menstruation  at  alL  Infec- 
tions alter  surgery  are  a common 
cause,  as  are  burns  and  gardening 
injuries.  Some  women  who ' are 
stricken  with  TSS  are  not  even 
tampon  users. 

NOT  only  is  the  relation- 
ship between  TSS  and 
tampons  far  from  dear; 
this  highly  publicised 
disease  is  exceptionally 
rare.  According  to  the  UK  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service  there 
were  just  162  reported  cases  of  TSS 
in  the  eight  years  up  to  1993.  Of 
these,  just  over  50  per  cent  were 
related  to  menstruation. 

When  one  considers  that  there 
are  about  14  million  tampon-using 
menstruating  women,  the  chances 
of  getting  TSS  from  using  a tam- 
pon this  year  is  one  in  700,000.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  unlucky  few;  a 
further  comfort  should  be  that  the 
illness  is  curable.  There  were 
seven  menstrual-related  deaths 
from  TSS  between  1985  and  1993; 
an  average  of  less  than  one  a yean 
Tampons,  which  were  once  a 
symbol  of  freedom  for  women, 
have  become  stigmatised  as  a 
health  hazard.  Apprehensions 
about  using  them  are  particularly 
strong  among  young  women  — an 
Increasing  proportion  of  whom 
are  likely  to  favour  sanitary  towels 
as  a more  “natural"  option. 

A similar  pattern  is  evident  In 


young  women's  reaction  to  the  oral 
contraceptive  PAL  In  the  sixties 
and  seventies  the  pill  was  associ- 
ated with  women's  liberation.  Yet 
today,  following  recent  panics 
about  the  pill’s  safety  women's 
magazines  seem  obsessed  with  its 
drawbacks  rather  than  its  advan- 
tages. The  Birth  Control  Trust 
claims  that  since  1993  the  use  of 
the  pill  among  women  in  their 
twenties  — the  age  when  they  are 
most  likely  to  have  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  — has  fallen  by  10  per 
cent. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  women  who 
change  from  foe  pill  to  a barrier 
method  are  motivated  by  concern 
about  health  risks;  yet  the  modern, 
pin  is  safer  than  even  Today's  com- 
monly used  brands  contain  a frac- 
tion of  the  hormones  used  by 


women  who  took  the  pill  in  the  sev- 
enties. Women’s  health  is  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  unwanted  preg- 
nancy than  from  taking  the  pilL 
The  culture  of  fear  has  had  a i 
particularly  significant  impact  on 
women.  But  as  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  men’s  health  magazines 
indicates,  it  has  not  left  masculin- 
ity untouched.  Take  the  spate  of 
reports  which  suggested  that  the 
sperm  count  of  British  men  was 
falling  due  to  some  unspecified 
pollutants.  The  evidence  was 'for 
from  conclusive,  yet  society 
appears  to  have  been  disposed  to 
lam  to  the  worst  possible  interpre- 
tation. in  contrast,  a report  pub- 1 
fished  in  February  which . 
questioned  the  doom  thesis  and  j 
contended  that  “overall,  sperm  | 
counts  have  been  on  the  rise  since  i 


1971”  was  barely  discussed  in  the 

rrn»dia.  ... 

SowhyhasttdsinfiatedscsQSeof 
danger  come  about?  Any  attempt  at 
an  explanation  must  Inevitably  be 
schematic.  But  one  factor  at  play 
could  be  a collective  striving  to 
make  sense  of  foe  uncertainty  cre- 
ated fey  fundamental  changes  , in 
human  relations.  The^ weakening  of 
traditional  forms  of . solidarity  — 
family  and  class  ^ has  been  widely 

commented  cavThe  consequence  of 
this  process  has  been  an  intense 
indtviduation  of  everyday  life,  forc- 
ing people  into  Situations  where  lit- 
tle can  be  taken  for  granted-  . 

In  a world  ever  more  devoid  of 
certainty;  hitherto^ ^unexceptional 
encounters  are  increasingly  per- 
ceived as  risky,  even  dangerous.  It 
is  a world  of  strangers,  where 


safety  takes  on  a special  meaning 
and  where  fear  acquires  a dynamic 
of  its  own. 

Commercial  factors  nay  also  be 
operating.  There  can  be  little 
! doubt  that  the  culture  of  fear  has 
been  seized  upon  by  astute  entre- 
preneurs. Products  and  services 
that  are  linked  to  risk  avoidance 
are  doing  welL  In  the  US.  bottled 
water  has  been  the  fastest  growth 
sector  in  the  drinks  market  while 
the  personal  security  aid  safety 
Industries  are  booming. 

Products  are  often  marketed  not 
for  what  they  do  but  for  the  secu- 
rity they  oflfer  So  car  phones  are 
sold  as  safety  devices  tc  protect 
women  who  fear  violent1  attacks 
driving  home.  Not  to  mertion  the 
Insurance  industry  whch  has 
been  quids  to  offer  a variety  of 
new  policies  against  an  expanding 
range  of  risks  from  redundancy  at 
work  to  a bewildering  variety  of 
possible  accidents. 

The  culture  of  fear  is  a tefln  fog 
feature  of  modern  Britain  — and  il 
particularly  affects  the  youag.  This 
is^not  surprising  since  thae  who 
grew  up  in  the  eighties  ha*e  been 
systematically  exposed  to  tie  con- 
temporary obsession  with  risks. 

That  is  why  young  wonnn  are 
particularly  prone  to  panics  erf-  the 
pill  and  TSS  variety  It  m s#  also 
help -to  explain  why  a growbg  pro- 
portion of  young  men,  aged  1 MM.  is 
opting  to  stay  at  home  and  liv?  with 
their  families,  and  why  university 
graduates  looking  for  their  flm  job 
are  so  keen  to  ask  probing  ques- 
tibos  about  company  pensions 

It  all  sounds  very  sensible.  Jut  if 
young  people,  traditionally  the 
most  adventurous  section  of  the 
population,  become  more  : and 
more  reluctant  to  take  chatces, 
what  fliture  is  there  for  society 

Of  coarse  human  beings,  and. 
especially  foe  young,  wffl  coothue 
to  live,  on  the  edge.  The  sadness  is 
that  .we  are  creating  a worid  where 
experimentation  has  became  sUg- 
matised;  it  no  longer  conveys  a 
sense  of  adventure  or  heroisn. 
Increasingly  those  who  chatce 
their  lurit  stand  morally  con- 
demned for  putting  others  at  rfe*. 
Instead  of  the  hero  we  worship  ffe 
survivor.-  Azat  a,  society  that  pefc- 
b rates  its  ability  to  survive  has  IL- 
tie  to  offer  to  th<»e  who  actual^ 
want  to  live.  . 


Frank  Furadl  teaches  soctotogyartbe 
Unrversity  cri  Kent.  Hfa  book,  Guftureoi 
Fear  FUskTaHng  and  the  Mommy  at  ■ 
Low  Expectation,  is  ptfoilshed  this  week 
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He  cboks  and  talks.  Just  swallow  every  word  because  he  is  Marco  Pierre  White, 
chef  bf  chefs  in  the  SAS  of  kitchens  and  he’s  coming  to  a provincial  town  near  you 

What  the  chef  orders 


Interview  by 
Katharine  Viner 

r 

CC  ■ berew  in  taking  advan- 
_ H tag1  of  other  people's  tnis- 
H fortunes,"  sa>'s  Marco 
|H  Piqrre  White,  fat  hands 
■ waring,  pale  brown  eyes 
staring  as  i In  a dare.  He  has  been 
awake  all  tight,  20  hours  in  a solici- 
tor’s offices  i sc  ussing  a “huge  deal" 
and  you  an  smell  his  armpits  a 
table  awayf’The  previous  owners  of 
this  place  jauldn't  make  it  work  so 
we  steppe/ in."  he  says. 

“This  blace"  is  his  newly- 
opened  brasserie  in  London's 

Canary'  wart;  MPW,  a pilot  for  a 
chain  of  {restaurants  throughout 
Britain.  He  already  owns  five 
restnuraes  and  Is  worth  millions; 
he  says  fie  Marco  Pierre  White 
name  wtf  be  in  the  provinces  by 
autumn  jest  year. 

And  ukit  a name  it  is.  The  half- 
Italian.  Elf- Leeds  superchef;  who 
charges  £l 50  a head  for  dinner  at 
The  Redaurant  at  the  Hyde  Park 
Hotel,  Us  a reputation  which  pre- 
cedes bin:  the  youngest  person  in 
the  wold,  and  the  only  British 
chef,  tcfwin  three  Michelin  stars. 
He  siimUaneously  bolds  the  title 


of  “bad  boy"  of  British  cooking. 
The  arrogant  genius  who  gives  his 
workers  the  legendary'  “bollock- 
ings" in  the  “SAS  of  kitchens", 
who  tells  customers  to  leave  if, 
they  irritate  him  — “I  don't  ever 
want  to  see  my  customers,  they're 
all  ugly  bastards  anyway”  — who  j 
dates  model  after  model,  who  is  1 
unpredictable  and  terrible  and  a 
bloody  idiot,  but  a brilliant  one. 

Today  the  baddest,  biggest  chef 
in  Britain  arrives  with  a sleeping 
child  draped  over  his  sbouldec  He 
is  dressed  in  last  night’s  whites 
with  a tweed  jacket  thrown  over, 
his  hair  is  greasy,  a Medusa  mess. 
Following  up  the  escalator  are  his 
girlfriend  Mat!  Conejero  and  a sec- 
ond sleeping  boy;  the  kids  weave 
and  squeal  in  and  out  throughout 
our  lunch. 

Not  all  bad  boy,  then:  he  doesn't 
drink,  doesn't  smoke,  doesn’t  touch 
coffee,  doesn't  travel  abroad,  does- 
n't even  drive  He's  a 35-year-old 
family  man  who  says  things  like 
“children  add  life  to  a restaurant" 

He  orders  lunch  for  me.  a 
condescension  which  I thought  no 
one  practised  any  more,  so  I get 
asparagus,  risotto,  and  asparagus 
again,  in  an  omelette.  (“I  hate  veg- 
etarians." he  says.)  He  prods  a 
hunk  of  veal  with  his  porky  fin- 


gers, sends  back  some  seafood, 
feeds  me  grated  celeriac  from  off 
his  fork.  Oh,  and  just  so  we  know 
that  the  bad-boy  thing  hasn't 
really  gone  for  good,  he  gives  the 
waiter  a telling-off  for  leaving  us 
without  drinks.  He  does  this 
calmly  his  shockingly  soft  voice 
heavy  with  menace.  The  waiter's 
hands  shake. 

Marco  Pierre  White,  who  really 
was  christened  Marco  even  though 
his  brothers  are  Graham,  Simon 
and  Clive  (we  checked  his  birth  cer- 
tificate ),  grew  up  in  a council  estate 
in  northern  Leeds  where  his  father 
still  lives.  His  mother,  an  Italian, 
died  of  a brain  haemorrhage  when 
he  was  six:  his  tether  had  cancer 
when  Marco  was  10. 

Marco  did  badly  at  school  but 
memories  of  his  childhood  are 
vague.  He  says  he  felt  detached 
from  other  boys.  "I  had  an  Italian 
mother;  a traditional  woman  with  1 
tremendous  values.  And  my  dad 
was  very  disciplined,,  very  north- 
ern. My  mother  died,  then  my  dad 
was  ilL  My  entire  childhood  was  all 
about  survival.  Maybe  I had  to 
come  south  because  I was  so  differ- 
ent to  the  people  around  me.” 

Then  he  adds:  "Maybe  being  dif- 
ferent as  a r.hfirl  helped  me  be  what 
1 am  as  a man.  Interesting  people 


are  always  different,  aren't  they?” 

He  rarely  gives  a straight  answer 
to  queries  about  his  past  In  feet  he 
appears,  at  least  in  some  way  to 
have  rewritten  his  own  history  For 
example,  he  talks  of  moments  in 
his  “childhood  in  Italy”  yet  seems 
to  have  spent  little  time  there.  I ask 
what  the  scar  Is  on  his  top  lip,  and 
be  says  that  a bulldog  bit  him.  “Is 
that  tine?"  I ask  his  girlfriend  MatL 
“I  don’t  know,  but  it’s  what  he’s  , 
always  told  me,”  she  says.  And  his 
Leeds  accent  has  disappeared;  he 
now  says  “aim"  for  Tm",  “barth"  | 
and  “arnswer".  “I  came  to  London 
and  I wanted  to  be  the  norm,"  he 
says.  A reinvented  man. 

White  started  his  career  at  the 
St  George  Hotel  in  Harrogate, 
before  moving  to  The  Box  Tree 
restaurant  in  llkley  He  went  to 
London,  trained  with  Albert  Roux 
— who  took  him  on  because  “his 
eyes  were  blazing  like  Die"  — and 
in  1987  opened  his  own  restaurant, 
Harvey's,  in  Wandsworth.  He  was 
25. 

Alter  that  he  coowned  The  Can- 
teen in  Chelsea  with  Michael 
Caine;  they  fell  out  reportedly 
because  Caine  wanted  to  serve  fish 
and  chips.  Now  White  owns  The 
Restaurant  his  glorious  flagship: 
The  Criterion  brasserie  on 


Piccadilly  Circus;  the  Mirabelle  in 
Mayfair;  Quo  Vadis  in  Soho;  and 
the  new  addition  MPW 
He  may  not  be  the  most  popular 
player  in  British  cooking,  but  be 
certainly  has  a wide  contacts  book, 
it  was  White  who  did  the  food  at 
Camilla  Parker  Bowles’s  50th  birth- 
day party  at  Highgrove  last  week. 
He  won’t  talk  about  It  — - “l  can’t 
can  I"  — but  he  thinks  "Charles 
will  make  a great  king”.  (Appar- 
ently they  ate  crab  puff  — crab 
puff!  — egg  mousse  wrapped  in 
smoked  salmon,  cold  beef  and  sal- 
ads. No  asparagus  in  sight) 

In  conversation,  he  appears  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  view  of  the 
world  that  he  fails  to  engage  with 
ma  He  manages  to  guess  that  Tm 
from  Yorkshire  too  {“great  sense  of 
humour  northerners”)  and  he  asks 
me  three  times  If  I have  children. 
Three  times  I say  no.  but  he  is 
hardly  listening. 

e has  got  this  ten 
famously  without  allow- 
ing women  In  his 
kitchen.  But  have  things 
changed?  “At  one  stage 
last  year  I had  three  women  in  my 
kitchen."  he  says.  Out  of  a total  of 
18.  “But  women  are  different  from 
men  on  the  whole.  For  a woman  to 


compete  in  the  kitchen  she  has  to 
become  a man."  What  does  he 
mean?  “To  be  able  to  do  the  hours, 
take  the  bollockings  like  men, 
scrub  the  floors  like  men." 

Women  have  always  scrubbed 
floors.  I say 

“Yes.  they  do  that  in  the  home. 
They  might  do  it  as  a caretaker  Its 
different  when  you’re  with  boys  and 
you've  got  to  get  down  there  and 
scrub;  you've  got  to  empty  the  bins.” 

Such  views  on  women  perhaps 
go  some  way  to  explaining  his  tur- 
bulent history  of  relationships.  He 
married  in  1988.  had  a daughter 
Letitia  < now  seven)  and  was 
divorced  two  years  after.  Many 
models  later,  in  1992,  he  married 
another  model  Lisa  Butcher  At  the 
wedding  Butcher  wore  a dress  with 
bits  cut  out  around  the  middle, 
which  Marco  told  the  press  was 
“sexy  far  the  world  but  not  for  me . . . 
a woman  should  dress  for  the  man 
she  is  marrying." 

He  now  lives  in  Knigbtebridge 
and  Hampshire  with  Mat],  who 
works  five  nights  a week  at  The  Cri- 
terion and  has  clearly  brought  him 
some  way  down  to  earth.  They  have 
two  children  — Lucci.  three,  and 
Marco,  two.  The  kids  are  screaming 
a bit  “Mati.  Quiet  please.  The  tape 
recorder  . . says  Marco;  again. 
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Labour:  a 
iiitable  case 
hr  adult 
education 


Let  me  come  dean.  I went  to 
University  I tried  to  get  into 
the  University  of  Life  but  they 
wouldn’t  take  me  so  I had  to  go  to 
Southampton.  The  tuition  was  free 
and  1 was  sustained  by  a mixture 
of  local  authority  grant  and 
parental  contribution.  At  the 
moment.  I am  happily 
contributing  to  the  education  of 
complete  strangers,  because  1 pay 
my  taxes. 

The  other  night,  I was  watching 
Newsnightand  up  popped  Sir  Ron 
Bearing  and  Dr  Kim  Howells.  They 
debated  with  a campaigner  for  free 
education  whom  Dr  Howells 
dismissed  rather  rudely  as  “this 
former  student". 

Sir  Ron  was  not  at  all 
unpleasant  He  doesn't  appear  to 
have  a huge  axe  to  grind.  He  was 
asked  to  make  a report  and  he’s 
made  one.  He  was  probably  asked 
to  think  the  unthinkable, 
because  politicians  are  big  on  the 
unthinkable  these  days.  Frankly 
it  seems  absurd  to  pay  people  to 
come  up  with  bod  ideas,  but  it's 


all  the  rage  and  it  guarantees 
that  the  thinker  gets  called 
"bold"  by  the  papers  and  that 
must  be  nice. 

Anyway,  Sir  Ron  did  not  present 
his  proposals  as  some  sort  of 
revenge  upon  graduates.  Howells 
and  BJunkett  seem  to  be  trying  to 
stir  a bit  of  class  resentment 
against  graduates.  Blunkett  on 
Radio  4’s  PM  programme  asked 
why  a badly-paid  cleaner  should 
have  to  pay  taxes  so  that  someone 
I else  can  go  to  university.  He  did  not 
ask  why  a deaner  should  be  paid 
badly  but  1 assume  that  is  a given. 
He  also  didn't  mention  that 
because  of  the  loans  system,  a 
cleaner’s  child  going  to  university 
will  now  face  higher  debts  than  the 
rbild  of  someone  well-paid,  but 
nevermind. 

On  Newsnight  Sir  Ron  avoided 
the  "bloody  students"  tack  and 
said  the  point  of  loans  was  that  to 
repaying  them,  graduates  finance 
the  next  generation  of  students. 
The  young  woman  debating  with 
him  made  a simple  but  much- 


needed  point-  most  graduates  pay 
income  tax. 

Progressive  taxation.  It  has  now 
been  almost  forgotten,  is  an 
excellent  way  of  paying  fora 
better  society  This  government  is 
: running  public  finances  like  a 
bring-and-buy  sale.  They’re 
coining  up  with  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
raising  much-needed  funds,  but 
most  of  us  are  left  feeling  like  a 
person  with  a pile  of  raflQe  tickets 
to  sell1  we’d  rather  just  writea 
cheque. 

Taxes  built  the  welfare  state  out 
of  the  ashes  of  depression  and 
war,  yet  now  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  this  country  can't 
afford  health  and  education.  We 
are  accused  of  placing  limitless 
demands  on  the  health  service. 
There  tea  political  and  media 
consensus  on  tins  and  it  is  arrant 
cobblers. 

People  go  to  hospital,  get  fixed 
up  and  go  home.  If  they're  lucky 
they  get  stitches,  If  not,  there's  a 

complimentary  sewing  kit  in  their 

Welcome  Pack,  but,  either  wax 


they  only  want  a bit  of  health. 

They  don't  check  Into  outpatients 
for  an  in-growing  toenail  and  then 
say,  "1  tell  you  what  you  couldn't 
turn  me  into  a woman  while  you're 
at  it,  could  you?” 

I agree  that  demands  ran 
education  are  harder  to  predict 
Howells  is  "Minister  for  Life-Long 

Because  the 
Government  will  not  , 
tax  fairly,  they  would 
have  us  believe  that 
free  university 
education  is  not  fair 

Learning”.  It’s  never  too  late  to 
learn  although  it  does  become  less 
valuable  when  you  start  to  forget 
everything  a few  minutes  after 
learning  it  Many  people  in  their 
fate  thirties  return  to  education  but, 
speaking personally;  I know  I would 
enter  every  lecture  wondering, 

“Now,  what  did  I come  in  here  far?" 


Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many 
people  who  decide  to  take  courses 
in  their  thirties  and  forties,  faced 
with  all  the  breath-taking 
possibilities  and  wonders  of 
academia,  opt  to  study 
aromatherapy  instead. 

Adult  education  Is  nothing  new. 
People  have  been  doing  Open 
University  degrees  for  decades — 
and  have  still  not  completed  their 
first  study  unit  The  reality  is  that 
demand  is  not  limitless  and  most 
people  only  go  to  college  once, 
whether  at  18  or  later  on.  But 
nowadays,  if  they  are  deemed 
incapable  of  completing  or 
benefitting  from  a course,  they 
only  get  a place  in  a college  which 
operates  purely  as  a business.  Here 
lies  the  ftiture. 

Learners  are  now  consumers. 
And  businessmen  are  encouraged 
to  say  what  they  want  colleges  to 
churn  out.  But  businessmen  are 
surely  the  last  people  to  Judge  what 
should  be  taught.  Their  idea  of 
education  is  sending  staff  on  some 
pointless  motivation  course,  where 
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that  quiet  menace.  He  turns  to  ma 
“There  is  no  difference  between 
bow  you  behave  in  a relationship 
and  how  you  behave  in  business,” 
be  says. 

Which  is  a terrifying  thought, 
considering  his  reputation.  He  is  a 
famous  bulls  Picking  cm  the  weak, 
making  his  kitchen  a survival-of- 
the-fittest  hellhole.  “I'm  not  a 
bully.”  be  claims.  “1  am  protective. 
Bullies  don't  build  companies.  It  is 
discipline,  which  some  people  see 
as  bullying." 

OK  then,  you  are  tough. 

“No.  Not  tough.  Firm.  Tough  is 
not  a nice  quality  my  friend.  But 
neither  Is  weakness.  Weak  people 
should  be  with  weak  people, 
because  weak  people  always  let  you 
down." 

Thus  speaks  the  man  who  is 
proud  to  exploit  others’  misfortune. 
“If  you  look  at  what  I’ve  built 
around  me.  it's  not  because  I'm  a 
good  cook,  it's  because  Tm  a leader 
of  people;"  he  says. 

The  politics  of  this  “leader  of 
people"  are  far  more  complex  than 

straight  authoritarian,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  man  himself.  ‘Tm  a cap 
ltalist  in  my  mind  and  a socialist  in 
my  heart.”  he  says.  “If  you  want  to 
survive  In  Blair’s  world,  you’ve  got 
fo  wear  many  hats.  ” 

He  did  not  vote  In  the  election;  he 
never  votes.  Why  not?  “Because 
Number  10  doesn't  really  care 
about  me,  does  he.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned Fve  made  myself  Prime 
Minister  of  my  world  and  1 have  my 
own  cabinet."  He  seems  to  sw  him- 
self as  very  separate.  “I  have  my 
company  my  family  my  staff,  my 
friends,  that’s  it." 

So  where's  that  socialism?  "I 

He  despises 
TV  cooks  and 
most  other 
chefs.  ‘I  am  in 
competition 
with  nobody,’ 
he  says 

never  walk  past  a beggar  without 
giving  him  something."  That's  it? 
“Yes.  Because  one  day  I might  be  in 
that  position  and  by  giving  to  the 
beggar  I have  bought  the  right  for 
me  to  put  out  my  hand  too." 

1 find  his  arrogance  breathtak- 
ing. I tell  him.  “I  can't  help  IL”  he 
says.  “1  love  arrogance.  As  long  as 
you  can  have  humility  with  it" 
Where  we're  supposed  to  find  this 
humility  is  unrevealed.  He  despises 
TV  cooks,  and  most  other  chefs:  is 
he  jealous  of  any  of  them?  He  looks 
at  me  incredulously  from  beneath 
that  hulking  browbona  “I,"  he  says, 
imperiously  — “I  am  in  competi- 
tion with  nobody" 

He  is  clearly  a man  who  takes 
himself  seriously  and  so  1 ask  him 
if  he  knows  any  Jokes.  “Did  you 
hear  about  the  man  who  went  to  a 
shoe  shop  and  bought  a pair  of 
tortoiseshell  shoes?  It  took  him 
four  hours  to  walk  out  of  the  shop," 
he  says. 

He  turns  off  the  tape  recorder 
and  puts  on  a thick  Leeds  accent  to 
recount  the  sort  of  Yorkshire  jokes 
and  urban  myths  Fve  heard  a 
hundred  times.  (The  propped- up 
rabbit  the  lad  with  a grand  ’un.) 
The  Jokes  get  bluet  and  at  tbe  end 
of  each  one  he  says,  “It’s  very 
northern,  very  northern.  "He's  not 
really  laughing  at  these  jokes,  he’s 
just  relating  them. 

Doesn't  he  ever  giggle?  “Of 
course  I giggle,"  he  says.  “You’ve 
got  to  remember  that  life  is  a mir- 
ror image.  A man  who  is  deadly 
serious  can  be  deadly  funny” 
Which  is  hanfly  the  answer  of  a 
man  who  giggles  very  much. 

Marco  Pierre  White  sits  down  on 
the  escalator  before  walking  me  to 
my  cab.  which  is  when  I realise  he 
wears  no  socks  and  walks  like  a 
duck  and  appears  as  much  buffoon 
as  bad  boy  His  words  are  full  of 
contradictions,  although  he  thinks 
they  make  a seamless  philosophy 
He's  the  bully  who  says,  “the 
first  thing  1 look  for  in  a man  is 
that  he  must  be  a nice  man,  my 
friend".  The  chef  who  works  100 
hours  a week  and  says,  “When  I sit 
down  to  do  business  with  a man, 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  find 
out  if  he  spends  time  with  his  fam- 
ily”. The  capitalist  who  says  he's  a 
socialist,  the  millionaire  who 
always  wears  a tatty  Jacket.  He  is 
much  more  complicated  and  self- 
deceiving  than  he  likes  to  make 
out. 

As  if  I didn't  know  where  my 
office  is,  he  gives  the  cab  driver 
instructions.  "It’s  all  about  draw- 
ing  circles,  isn’t  it,  life,"  he  says. 
Eh?  “Circles.  It  all  comes  back 
round.”  Later  I discover  just  how 
right  he  is.  That  night,  when  we 
continue  the  Interview  over  dinner 
at  The  Criterion,  he  orders  for  me 
again.  He’s  MPW,  of  course  he 
doesn’t  ask  me  what  I'd  like.  Those 
vegetarians.  And,  yes,  when  the 
plate  arrives,  for  the  third  time  that 
day.  it's  asparagus. 


learning  is  reduced  to  flip  charts 
in  the  function  rooms  of  hotels, 
and  using  the  toilet  is  called  a 
"comfort  break".  Employers,  we 
are  told,  will  clear  up  student  debt 
by  offering  “golden  hellos".  Is  this 
what  we  want,  our  brightest  minds 
sucked  straight  into  marketing 
and  banks? 

Of  course,  many  of  our 
brightest  minds  will  now  give  up 
on  the  idea  of  a university 
education  because  they  fear  debt. 
This  whole  issue  comes  down  to 
money.  Because  the  Government 
will  not  tax  us  to  the  only  way  that 
is  fair,  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  free  university  education  is 
not  fair  I know  that  the  principle 
that  some  things  should  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  individual  citizen  is 
a thing  of  tbe  past,  but  it  was  once 
the  mark  of  a more  civilised 
j society 

So  what’s  next?  Babies  still 
travel  free  on  buses,  even  If  their 
mums  can  afford  to  pay  for  them, 
so  perhaps  it's  time  to  means-test 
all  passengers? 
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Designer 
grief?  Now 
that’s  worth 
dying  for, 
darling 


THE  sight  of  all  those  beauti- 
fully clad  celebrities  at  the 
funeral  of  Gianni  Versace 
was  fairly  nauseating.  If  they 
break  down  in  tears  for  him.  what 
will  they  do  when  their  lovers,  or 
parents,  or  children  die?  But  of 
course  this  is  designer  grief, 
meant  to  promote  the  mourner 
rather  than  honour  the  dead. 

I don't  suppose  that  when  my 
tailor.  Lord  Sieff,  dies  I shall  be 
asked  to  the  funeral,  wearing  a 
crisp  Marks  & Spencer  Minimum 
Iron  shirt  and  a pastel  St  Michael 
pullover  with  diamond  pattern. 
But  If  I am.  I shall  try  and  remain 
poised  and  dignified  throughout 
and  not  collapse  onto  the  nearest 
rock  star 

I'M  SURPRISED  that  the  French 
are  shocked  to  learn  that 
Parisians'  image  to  the  world  is  of 
extreme  rudeness.  I always 
thought  that,  like  New  Yorkers, 
they  were  deeply  proud  of  It 
While  my  parents  lived  in  Paris,  I 
had  innumerable  bruising  encoun- 
ters with  minor  functionaries:  an 
old  lady  at  the  Metro  guichet  who 
gave  me  a 10  minute  blast  for 
showing  my  ticket  the  wrong  way 
up,  and  a full  half  hour  from  a 
concierge  who’d  got  a splinter  in 
her  finger  Cram  wood  taken  from 


Birth 
of  a 
nation 


Will  a Welsh  Assembly  breed 
extreme  nationalism?  Yes,  says 
anti-devolutionist  Tim  Williams. 
No,  it’s  a democratic  antidote  to 
fanatics,  says  poet  Dannie  Abse 


Annwyl  Dannie, 

WE  HAVENT  met.  but 
I feel  as  though  I 
know  you  through 
your  superb  autobi- 
ographical writings 
about  our  wild  and  wonderful 
home.  South  Wales. 

That’s  why  I'm  puzzled  at  your 
support  for  a Welsh  Assembly  The 
people  your  writing  celebrates  were 
politically  sophisticated  and  cos- 
mopolitan. The  Cardiff  of  your 
youth  was  a city  of  immigrants 
from  Dyfed.  Bristol.  Russia,  Africa 
and  the  moon-  In  my  mining 
village,  those  from  Wales  were  a 
minority  These  incomers  created  a 
unique  Welshness  which  despised 
nationalism  and  ethnocentric  poli- 
tics and  looked  outwards  to  the 
world  from  whence  they  coma 
Insofar  as  that  Welshness  had  a 
national  content,  it  focused  on 
sport  and  a deeply  held  belief  that 
even  under  socialism  we  would 
reserve  the  right  to  thrash  England 
at  the  Arms  Park.  Amen  to  that 
Many  supporters  of  a Welsh 
Assembly  are  nationalists  who 
recognise  it  as  a vital  step  in  the 
break-up  of  multinational  UK  I 
remind  you  that  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage Society  supports  the  assem- 


bly It  is  spiritual  heir  to  the  anti- 
Semite  and  anti-English  Saunders 
Lewis  who  hated  the  English- 
speaking,  anti-fascist  working  rla.«a 
Welsh  who  he  didn’t  regard  as 
Welsh. 

The  Wales  of  AneurinBevanand 
Leo  Abse,  of  Gwyn  Nicholls  and 
Haydn  Tanner  of  Gwyn  Thomas 
and  the  Pontypool  Front  Row 
rejected  political  Welshness.  It 
rejects  it  now  The  area  where  there 
is  least  enthusiasm  for  a Welsh 
Assembly  is  our  South  Wales. 

I'm  impressed  by  a national  iden- 
tity which  doesn’t  seek  a political 
expression.  In  the  modem  world, 
it’s  rare  and  inspiring. 

The  danger  of  a Welsh  Assembly 
is  that  It  will  foment  endless 
conflict  between  "the  Welsh”  and 
“the  English”  over  power  and 
resources,  with  the  assembly  in 
Cardiff  being  whipped  on  to  patri- 
otic fervour  try  its  nationalist  mem- 
bers. The  only  game  In  town  will  be 
“blame  the  English”.  Our  Wales 
doesn't  want  that.  Do  you? 

Best  wishes, 

Tim  Williams 
Just  Say  No  campaign 


Dear  Tim, 


I SHALL  leave  out  the  token  Welsh. 


JUMP  TO  IT! 


Ever  wanted  to  do  a parachute  jump?  Yes!  - then 
call  the  number  below  to  find  out  how  YOU  can 
make  a thrilling  10.000  feet  freefall  parachute 
jump  in  aid  of  The  National  Deaf  Children's 
Society.  No  experience  is  required  as  full  training 
is  given  and  if  you  raise  the  minimum  amount  of 
sponsorship  you  will  receive  your  jump  for  FREE! 

Call  NOW  for  your  FREE  information  pack  on 

0990  1 68  276 

Thfctb  not  a pnamkxnBnB-cate  are  charged  at  me  normal  BT national  rata 
The  National  Deaf  Children's  Society  - Charity  No  1016532 


our  flat.  Once  my  father  made  the 
mistake  of  stopping  at  an  amber 
light;  the  taxi  driver  behind  him 
was  so  furious  that  when  the  lights 
changed  he  raced  in  front,  then 
slammed  on  the  brakes.  We  missed 
him  by  a few  millimetres.  Express- 
ing his  requisite  rage  was  more 
Important  to  him  than  an  unbuck- 
led bumper; 

What  I can’t  understand  is, 
while  Paris  really  is  a wonderful, 
beautiful  city  of  light,  its  inhabi- 
tants are  miserable  and  grumpy 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  places 
like,  say,  Wigan,  seem  by  compari- 
son as  cheerful  and  friendly  as  the 
day  is  long. 

THE  late  Vincent  Hanna  had  the 
most  spectacular  ego  I have  ever 
encountered.  It  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  I first  met  him  when  he 

was  still  a lawyer  in  Belfast,  organ- 
ising "peace  patrols”  to  stop 
violence  on  the  streets.  Ending  the 
Troubles  was,  In  Vincent’s  view; 
well  within  Vincent’s  capability 

Weeks  later  he  was  the  Sunday 
Times  labour  correspondent.  His 
greatest  scoop  came  when  the 
Upper  Clyde  Shipyards  were  taken 
over  by  their  workers.  They  barred 
the  press,  so  Vincent  appeared  at 
the  gate  with  fraternal  greetings 


from  the  Sunday  Times  chapel  of 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
and  a convincingly  odd  figure  from 
a solidarity  whip-round  ofc  sas 
£79.36.  AIL  completely  fate,  of 
course,  but  It  took  in  the  shipyard 
workers.  In  gratitude,  they  showed 
him  round,  and  Vincent  got  a 
massive  two-page  article.  . . 


The  implication  is 
that  if  you  borrow 
your  write  or 
partner’s  car,  she 
will  be  so  angry  .. 
she’ll  kick  you  in 
the  testicles 


WHEN  it  emerged  that  the 
controller  of  Radio  4,  James 
Boyle,  was  planning  serious 
changes,  it  became  fashionable 
among  some  critics  to  pour  scorn 
on  the  whole  network.  It  was  out 
of  date,  self-indulgent  irrelevant 
to  the  modern  world,  designed  for 
a time  when  people  sat  down  and 
listened  to  the  wireless,  rather 
than  keeping  it  on  as  background 
noise.  The  anathema  would  be 
accompanied  by  a list  of  the 


programmes  the  critic  did  not 
personally,  enjoy,  as  if  that  settled 

the  argument 

Rubbish,  of  course.  The  whole 
point  bf.Radla.4is  that  it  is- one  of 
the  last  places  in  the  wurid/wfiere 
people  still  make  radio  pro- 
grammes, as  opposed  to-stringing 
.together  news,  records- or.  phone, 
calls.  America's  National  Public 
Radio  stilt  {Ales  this  ancient  craft, 
bat  NPR  Is  under  intease.political 
pressure,  has  poor  fUndthB.  and  is 
so  anxious  to  be  the  exact  opposite 
of  American  commercial  , radio 
■ that  It  lacks  the  BBC’s  nerve  and 
Self-confidence.  . - - - 

- The  most  ridiculous  argument 
against-  the  service'  is  the  age  of  its 
listeners..  But  there's  nothing 
wrong  whh  that;  the  middle-aged 
are  the  fastest  growing-group  in 
Britain,  and  have  spending  power 
advertisers  would  kill  for.  "We  are 
incredibly  lucky  that  someone  is 
still  prepared  to  give  them  quality 
broadcasting  for  free. 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  middle 
age.  I was  having  a drink  with  my 
old  friend  and  colleague -John  Cede 
this  week.  He  asked  for  his  pint  in 
a jug-style  glass,  and  the  barman 
looked  at  him  as  curiously  as  if  he 
had  requested  a bumper  of  mead 
with  ice  and  lemon,  or  a large 


malmsey  in  an  earthenware  pot.  I 
said  * preferred  , a straight  glass 
.because  Utei&te  itself  Is  thinner 
he  -said  , hfe  ions  'agreed,  but  he 
liked  a Jug  jwwffiely  because  the 
glass  tethfcteE  -'.  - v -- 
Whatl  faadn’trenHsed,  was  that 
ft’s  an  ^ thiag^  A»41»re  pal» 
now  where  you  can’t  gat  a pint  jugr 
because- they  are  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned?  - - 


THR  fades*  usftos  car  ad  has 'the:' 
slogan  *Ask.bfiftfftyon  borrow  ft**. 
and  shows  a man  grasping  his 
crotch  In  p^'Tte  lmpUcatioo  of 
the  poster  & that  If  you  borrow 
your  wife  or  partner’s  can  she  wifl 
be  so  angry  that  she’ll  want  to  kick 
you  in  the  testicles. . 

Quite  why  this  is thought  to  sell 
cars,  I don’t  know;  But  I jtast  had  an 
e-mail  from  someone  in  advertis- 
ing (thanks  tojhff  miracle  of  the 
Internet,  ! punched  the  wrong 
button  and:  lost  life  name  — apolo- 
gies fgrThaVSit  > He  said  that  agen- 
cies prepare  these  as  generic 
campaigns,  which,  could  apply  to 
aiy  i oar;  or.."'  even  any 
product-w  service.  The  maJn  job  Is 
to  persuade  the  only customer  who 
matters,  the  agency’s  gullible 
cEent,  that  the  theme  Is  precisely 
tailored  for  his  needs  and  has  been, 
invented purely  forhisuae. 


The  darker  side  of  nationalism . . . hut  Scottish  devolution  without  an  equivalent  for  Wales  would  be  difficult  - photograph  gehaixt  jowes 


You  address  me  as  an  heir  to  an 
immigrant  family  True,  my  grand- 
parents arrived  in  Ystalyfera  and 
Bridgend  in  the  1870s.  It  is  not, 
though,  because  of  my  origins  that 
I deplore  the  anti-English  and  anti- 
Semitism  of  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Welsh  nationalism,  Saunders 
Lewis,  but  as  one  who  loathes  all 
extremism  and  all  racial  prejudice. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position 
dear  At  an  earlier  date  I would 
have  passionately  advocated  argu- 
ments for  such  an  assembly  in 
order  to  save  Whies  from  the  Tory- 
ism you  presently  side  with. 

Now  that  we  have  a Labour  gov- 
ernment, the  need  for  devolution  I 
believe  to  be  less  urgent;  yet  I still 
favour  an  assembly  The  extension 
of  democracy  and  the  diminution 
in  the  power  of  Tory-appointed 
quangos  are  surely  desirable.  At 
present  the  Welsh  secretary  is 
much  too  powerful,  overseeing  a 
budget  of  £7  billion. 

The  burden  of  your  argument 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  fear  of 
tile  eventual  break-up  erf  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  you  join  the  town 
criers  of  negativity  But  a “no”  to 
an  assembly  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory could  lead  to  a greater  and 
increasing  velocity  of  suppressed 
nationalism.  I suspect  that  the 
Labour  programme  has  been  partly 
designed  to  tame  the  naHnnaijsm 
that  you  fear 

So  many  of  our  compatriots, 
especially  In  the  south,  cut  off  from 
the  old  language  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  fear  of  it,  are  uncertain  of 
their  national  identity  When  you 
register  in  a hotel,  do  you  write 
Welsh  or  British  under  nationality? 

A people,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  hunger  for  a location  and  a 
name,  for  emblems  and  symbols, 
even  if  it  be  a red  dragon  on  a red 
flag.  The  English  are  a confident 
people,  we  are  not.  The  assembly 
would  partly  assuage  that  hunger 
caused  by  existential  anxiety 

With  warm  wishes, 

Dannie  Abse 

Poet  and  playwright 

Annwyl  Dannie, 

I DID  not  expect  you  to  address  me 
as  “annwyl”  as  you  don’t  speak 
Welsh  and  1 do.  Your  concern  that  1 
must  feel  cut  off  from  the  “old  lan- 
guage" is  misplaced.  I just  don't 
want  to  build  a politics  on  cultural 


Doonesbury 
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difference  or  identity  As  to  siding 
with  the  Tories,  my  response  is 
that  of  my  neighbour  when  the 
Blairites  came  canvassing:  “Go 
away  we're  all  Labour  here."  It 
was  Labour  voters  in  the  urban 
south  who  defeated  devolution  in 
1979  and  they  will  do  so  again. 

By  the  way  I found  your  “hotel 
test"  as  unconvincing  as  the 
“Tebbit  test".  I am  Welsh  in  British 
hotels,  British  in  overseas  hotels 
and  I support  Whies  and  anyone 
playing  against  England  at  sport. 
That’s  what’s  great  about  being 
British:  it  doesn't  mean  English. 

As  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I'd 


Abse,  left,  and  Williams . . . 
separated  by  principle 

prefer  a powerful  figure  represent- 
ing Wales  in  cabinet  than  a power- 
less one  caught  between  the  rock  of 
an  assembly  and  the  hard  place  of 
Westminster. 

Some  assembly  members  will  he 
elected  by  proportional  represen- 
tation and  all  Labour  ones  will  be 
vetted  by  Ron  Davies  and  Peter 
Mandelson,  so  their  link  with 
constituents  will  he  weaker  than 
currently  enjoyed  by  MPs.  It  may 
be  democracy  Dannie,  but  not  as 
we  know  it 

I say  all  this  as  a confident 
Welshman  who  hungers  for  that 
traditional  Welsh  goal  — social 
justice.  Chasing  the  dragon  won't 
deliver  it  to  us.  It  wfll  deliver  us  to 
nationalism. 

Yours, 

Tim 


Dear  Tim, 


THE  MORE  I argue  with  you.  the 
more  I convince  myself  Until  the 
Guardian  telephoned  me  to  debate 
devolution  with  you  £ had  not 
thought  to  organise  my  blurred 
views  about  such  a matter 
Talking  wakes  us  up.  And  so  it 


win  be  with  the  Welsh  Assembly 
which,  even  if  it  drily  proves  to  bea 
talking  shop  will  sf  i mulatetheelec- 
torata  The  assembly  will  have  smile 
diluted  power  and  1 feel  we  should 
not  fear  a measure  erf  independence 
and  tentative  poll  t ical  adventure. 

I sense  you  fear  the  Welsh  nation- 
alists a great  deal.  Are  we  to  be 
frightened  by  a buzzing  fly? 

Of  course,  politcians  in  Wales 
want  an  Assembly  for  different 
reasons.  I remember  how  Chekhov 
remarked  bow  if  you  cry  "forward" 
you  must  without  fail  make  plain  In 
what  direction  to  go.  “Don’t  you  see 
that  if,  without  doing  so,  you  call 
out  the  word  to  both  a monk  and  a 
revolutionary  they  will  go  indirec- 
tions precisely  opposite?"  But  to 
cry  “forward",  then  clamour  for  the 
extension  of  voting  rights  always 
engenders  a fierce  opposition  — 
reform  bills,  votes  for  women. 

I was  not  suggesting  you  were 
cut  off  from  the  old  language.  Nor, 
by  the  way  was  my  mother,  who 
also  spoke  Welsh.  But  as  you  well 
know;  80  per  cent  of  people  In 
Wales,  even  more  in  the  south,  can 
only  converse  in  lilting  English  and 
in  Welsh  gestures. 

With  warmer  wishes, 

Dannie 

Citizen  Abse 
Minister  for  Culture 
People’s  Republic  of  Cambria 
Year  0 

Annwyl  Dannie, 

RON  DAVIES  has  just  let  It  be 
known  (via  the  usual  channels) 
that  be  is  “intent  on  becoming 
President  erf  Wales  in  a much 
stonger  and  enhanced  Welsh 
assembly”  (Western  Mail.  July  24. 
1997).  It's  official.  We’re  on  our  way 
to  a banana. republic  — without  the 
bananas  — and  you’re  cheering 
this  nonsense  on. 

I don’t  fear  a democracy  I live  in 
one,  L along  with  most  of  the 
Welsh,  like  it  here. 

Reforming  a constitution  isn’t 
as  easy  as  moving . IKEA  units 
around  an  Islington  (or  Ogmore) 
room.  Constitutional  tinkerers 
don’t  understand  how  Britain  is 
held  together  and  how  easily  it  can 
unravel  through  half-baked  devo- 
lution. 

Change  which  destroys  is  not 
welcome.  What  holds  this  political 


system,  together  is  parliamentary, 
sovereignty  Create  national  parlia- 
ments which  challenge  Westmin- 
ster — for  what  serious  purpose? 
— and  there  will  be  no  stopping 
the  forces  of  separatism. 

You  may  think  these  forces  area 
minor  irritant  Tell  that  to  my 
English  and  Aslan  friends  in 
Welsh-speaking  Wales.  There  have 
been  cottage  burnings  and  intimi- 
dation. These  forces  won't  be 
appeased  by  a Welsh  Assembly; 
they  will  be  encouraged  and  grow 
in  a Wales  becoming  ever  more  cul- 
turally coercive  and  intolerant  of 
other  versions  of  "Welshness.” 
Reform,  yes;  this  mess,  no. 

See  you  In  theLhmoverpub. 

Tim 


Tim,  dear. 


THE  BEGINNING  of  your  last 
note,  sounds  to  me  as  if  you  have 
gone  bananas.  You  know  for  some 
years  I practised  as  a doctor  so  my 
diagnosis  is  not  without  some 
expertise. 

One  thing  I learned  as  a doctor 
was  that  quite  often  what  deeply 
worried  a patient  was  only 
remarked  on  just  before  he  or  she 
quit  the  consulting  room  — that 
pale  person  whispering  at  the  door, 
"by  the  way  doctor...” 

So  I pay  particular  attention  to 
your  final  comments.  I recognise 
with  you  the  malady  of  extreme 
nationalism  and  the  strength  of 
irrational  tribal  venality  How 
often  have  I watched  Cardiff  City 
play  Swansea  and  observed  por- 
tions of  the  baying  crowd  meta- 
morphose into  a Welsh  Ku  Klux 
Klan? 

- Meriyn  Rees  tells  how  when  he 
was  Home  Secretary  he  said  to  a 
partitioner:  "You  come  from 
Cardiff  don’t  you?"  “No,”  was  the 
screamed,  response,  "Newport" 
Then  the  insulted  partitioner  drew 
out  a gun  and  had  to  be  disarmed. 

The  "yes”  to  devolution  by  our 
anaemic  Labour  Party  (another 
diagnosis)  grew  out  of  a fear  of 
Scottish  Nationalism.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  offer  an  assembly  to 
Edinburgh  and  not  one  to  Cardiff. 
A denial  of  such  an  assembly, 
would  not  dampen  Welsh  National- 
ism, on  the  contrary 

Keep  taking  the  tablets. 

With  warmest  wishes, 

Dannie 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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MT  ALONE  inwonclenas 
tnoneof  thenznziboK  ~ 

. is  this  week .in  the  regu- 
lar Telegraph  feature.  Letter!)  to 
the  Sports  Editor:  began  with  thr 
words:  ’Am  Lalone. . A few  = 
weeks  ago  they  published  a couple 
of  corkers.  “White  I wholeheart- 
edly applaud  Messrs  Henman  and 
Rusedski  for  their  achievements  ;u 
Wimbledon."  wrote  Matthew  Tru- 
ranof  Bromley;  “am  I alone  in 
being  thoroughly  ashamed  af  the 
appalling  behaviour  of  the  British 
crowds  watching  their  matches””. 
“Ami  atone,”  began.  Nick  Han  of 
Hawkvwdi,  "in  my  thoughts 
regarding  the  much  vaunted  Lion? 
tuurof  South  Africa . . ?’’ 

ItseemsthatamiaRjtteism 
(4-  Small  wed  Disgusting-Neolo- 
gisms 1997}  infects  people  who 
write  to  the  Telegraph more  than 
most 

“Am  f alone,"  asks  one  corre- 
spondent, “in  noticing  the  insKti-  ‘ 
bus  way  in  which  the  flying  of  the 
Union  flag  is  being  Usurped  by  ibe 
flag  of  the  European-lhuon?”  “Am 
I alone, " another  demands,  ?in 
being  nauseated  try  the  constant 
hysterical  behaviour  of  our  sports- 
men, cricketers  and  football  play- 
era  especially,  when  they  achieve 
what  they  are  trained  and  well 
paid  to  do,  namely  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  their  respective  games? 
Instead  of  behaving  like  enpuiat  - 
ingfrogs,  could  they  not  revert  to 
thp  rflri  fashioned  handshake  nr 
slap  on  the  back?” 

A media  psychologist  writes:  The 
use  of  the  formula  “am  Z alone" 
represents  a plangent  crying-out  of 
Man  io  search  of  association  and 
companionship  In  the  midst  of 
that  anomie  which  Is  t^esinc  qua 
non  of  today’s  fragmented  society. 
No  man,  as  Tennyson  tells  us,  is  an 
Island:  yet  do  not  we'afl,  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  oterown  inner- 
most hearts,  nurture  a chilling 
sense  of  our  isolation  amidst  the 
crush  and  bustle  erf  today’s  over- 
mechanised  life? 

: Smalltbeed  brusquidy  interrupt*. 
Haveyoudane? 

A media  psychologist  replies: 
Certainly  not  I can  ebufn  out  this 
kind  of  tosh  all  day  iT offered  my 
Usual  rates.  " L 


WHAT  IS  even  more  worry- 
ing, though,  is  the  way  in 
which  amiafonelsm  has 
begun  to  infect  the  newspaper's 
columnists.  "Am  I alone,"  asks 
Boris  Johnson.  “ in  feelinga  slight 
sense  of  puzztemriifaL the  dam- 
buret  of  international  bunettiatiun 
that  has  followed  the  untimely 
deathuC  Gianni  t$tttace?7r,.£in  I 
alone,”  begs  the  Conservative  peer, 
LordSkidelsky  no  less,  "in  finding 
the  almost  unanimous  approval 
that  greeted  last  week's  White 
Paper  Excellence  in  Schools, 
alarming?” 

We  know  whal  you're  up  to,  lad.'. 
What  you  really  mean  is:  *Tm  sure 
I speak  for  thousanl?of  people  all 
“over Eii gland,  and  win  expect  bags 
frill  of  approving  post,  when  l 
assert  that...” 

A pedant  writes:  Am  I alone  in 
believing  the  words  “no  man  is  on 
island”  were  wri  Hen  by  Donne,  not 
by  Tennyson? 

SmaUiceedrepliekSttrnuxb  is 
indisputable,  as  Is  dear  from  the 
dam-burst  of  inten&tinnal  protest 
already  pouring  inl^my  office  as  a 
result  of  the  prevto  is  pa  ragraph . 

AM  I ALONE  Ib  increasingly 
finding  myself  following  lor- 
ries which  carry  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  taeir 
proprietors  with  an  invitation  to 
ring  them  if  yon  think  the  truck  is 
being  wen  driven?  Does  anyone  do 
this?  Do  people  realV  ring  up  and 
say:  “I  feel  bound  to  commend  the 
grace  and  Ingenuity  with  which 
jour  driver  navigate!  his  cargo  or 
Speed  ibrek  through  hose  gfiastly 
chkanes  in  Northumberland  Road 
— not  to  mention  tkealmost  bal- 
letic skfll  of  his  man  tal  gesticula- 
tions as  he  beckoned  i man  in  a 
brown  bowler  hat  ovtr  the  cross- 
ing in  Mumbles  HighStreet"? 
SmaHweed  strongly  sis  pec  ts  that 
the  numbers  are  disphyed  for  a 
quite  different  reason  so  people 
can  ring  up  and  compain  that  tbe 
driver’s  a cowboy  wht  carved  up  a 
glri  in  a Renault  Clio  ca  a mini- 
roundabout a couple  oCmfles  out- 
side Chalfbnt  St  Giles,  and  whose 
souped  up  audio  inflieedthe  work 
of  Prodigy  on  the  sleeting  streets 
of  Gerrards  Cross  at  Son  a Sun- 
day morning. 

HAVING  been  to  Dundee.  I am 
anxious  to  discover  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  “teckler".  A 
heckler,  to  most  people  .birth  of 
the  border  means  someroe  who 
Interrupts  political  xneelngs  to 
aak  awkward  questions  Bui  the 
term  also  occurs  in  the  jjte  indus- 
try which  once  flourished  in 
Dundee,  a heckle  being  ceSned  as 
an  instrument  for  combiig  or 
scutching  flax.  The  heckers 
employed  in  Dundee,  it  appears, 
were  a radical  lot,  at  the  leari  of 
onion  activity  Could  the  tr ms  be 
connected?  Sadly  although  heckle, 
in  the  political  sense,  seens  to 
derive  from  Scotland,  no  kinship 
between  these  words  is  pnved  in 
my  dictionaries.  - - 

I see,  by  the  way  that,  us  ng  the 
word  in  the  political  sense*  char- 
acter lna  work  by  Galt  raters  the 
question,  which  most  of  nq  read- 
ers must  at  some  time  taarcjsked 
themselves:  “What  was  thereof 

argolbargoling  with  such  a .. 

heckle?"  This  raises  a ftirtiar 
point  What  the  dickens  is  at?pl- 
bargoling?  I can  find  two  mailings 
of  argol:  tbe  tartar  deposttedfrom 
wines  completely  ferrttenMdaha 
adhering  to  the  casks  as  a hath 
crust;  and  a form  of  dried  cov 
dung,  used  as  fhel  In  TartaryXm  I 
alone  in  deducing  that  argojlw- 
goling  must  be  something  prety 
disgusting?  . 
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I^ET  ANOTHER  CRATE 
FgoM  OUT  5AOK. 


Are  you  on  the  guest  list  for  Tony  Blair's 
celebrity  soirees?  As  Michael  White 


reports,  you  should  be  if  you  want  to  be 
seen  as  a player  in  the  new  Britain 

Partying 
with  a 
purpose 


The  Daily  Mail  is  trying  to 
turn  it  into  a scandal,  if 
not  a serial  orgy,  and 
excited  young  radio 
producers  call  it  an 
unprecedented  development.  Is  it 
not  amazing,  they  say  that  Jasper 
Conran  and  Bruce  OldQeld  were  at 
a party  at  stodgy  old  Number  10. 
Downing  Street,  on  Wednesday? 

Or  that  Noel  Gallagher  and 
Anita  Roddick,  Tim  Henman  and 
Ralph  Fiennes,  Sinead  Cusack  and 
— Heaven  help  us  — Eddie  kszard. 
have  been  invited  to  one  next 
Wednesday?  Which  is  only;  24 
hours  after  Chris  Smith  ( Ministry’ 
of  Culture)  and  Gordon  Brown 
(Ministry  of  Money)  will  have 
entertained  the  British  film  indus- 
try next  door  at  Number  11. 

Typical  of  the  new  regime,  the 
event  is  to  mark  an  earnest  piece  of 
supply-side  economics:  tax  breaks 
in  the  Brown  budget  for  an  indus- 
try awash  with  domestic  talent 
which  until  now  has  not  punched 


its  weight  for  the  British  economy- 
hut  for  California. 

At  one  level,  talk  of  “unprece- 
dented” developments  is  plain 
wrong-  Very  little  is  without 
precedent  in  politics,  and  certainly 
not  the  glitzy  series  of  parties  now 
being  organised  by  the  new  regime 
in  Downing  St,  stretching  into  the 
autumn  and  beyond. 

Tbny  and  Cherie  Blair  may  do  it 
with  more  style  than  some  of  their 
predecessors  and  intend  to  widen 
the  guest  list  beyond  the  great  and 
not-so-good.  But  we  have  been  here 
before.  As  Tony  Benn’s  Diaries  cen- 
soriously noted  on  February  24, 
1970,  “Harold  (Wilson)  had  invited 
a lot  of  show  business 
people,  which  is  his  new  line." 

Not  really  a new  line  even  then. 
By  1970  Harold  had  been  cosying 
up  to  assorted  Beatles  and  World 
Cup  squads  for  years.  But  the  idea 
is  right.  Breakfasts,  lunches,  recep- 
tions, dinners  — people  love  being 
invited  to  Number  10,  as  readers  of 


Victorian  novels  know 

It  may  not  be  as  grand  as 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  EUysge  in 
Paris,  or  the  White  House.  But  it 
doesn’t  charge  overnight  guests  (it 
lacks  the  room  fin:  that  Bill  Clinton 
fundraising  dodge).  And.  as  I7fh 
century  Jerry-built  town  houses  go, 
it  is  a glamourous  address  for  a 
good  bash.  It  has  been  fbr  centuries. 

So  what’s  different  this 
summer?  One  thing  is  sheer  style. 
Gushing  articles  about  London  re- 
emerging  as  a very  hip  city  started 
appearing  last  yean  As  in  the 
“Swinging  London”  sixties,  it  may 
reflect  the  over-ripe  fin  du  siecle 
mood  of  a decaying  Tory  regime 
and  the  very  economic  boom  which 
helped  elect  Labour  in  1964  and 
1997. 

But  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
John  Major  were  badly  placed  to 
take  the  credit.  She  was  a combat- 
ive philistine  with  few  interests 
beyond  wielding  the  Great  Hand- 
bag of  State.  He  was  a warm  beer 


and  cricket  man.  a bit  homely  like 
Harold  Wilson.  Their  guest  lists 
reflected  these  tastes. 

Ninety  days  into  the  new  era.  Sir 
Peregrine  Worsthorne,  no  mean 
Judge  of  style,  is  talking  about  New 
Labour  grandees 

“exercising  power  with  style  and 
grace  in  a gentlemanly  fashion". 
When  Worsthorne  speculates 
about  a new  ruling  class.  Adam 
Gopnik  writes  glowingly  in  Tina 
Brown’s  New  Yorker  about  “the 
first  post-imperial  government  in 
Britain”,  freed  of  the  crippling 
class-based  inhibitions  of  the  past 
When  not  greeting  weightier 
guests  like  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the 
shirt-sleeved  Blair  has  a habit  of 
welcoming  visitors  to  his  new 
study  with  the  words  “Hi.  guys”. 

Charming,  charming,  just  like 
“Call  me  Tony”.  It  takes  the  histori- 
cal ingenuity  of  a Dr  David  Starkey 
(the  Mail  again)  to  link  the  greet- 
ing with  the  austere  egalitarian- 
ism that  made  17th  century 
Quakers  address  each  other 
informally  as  “thee"  and  “thou”. 

Waters  are  not  yet  ready  to  carp. 
The  sheer  cumulative  unpopular- 
ity of  the  Tories  has  helped  to 
sustain  the  honeymoon  atmos- 
phere. “A  deep  sense  of  yearning 
fbr  change  and  the  sense  of  relief, 
of  something  being  lifted  from  the 
national  consciousness,  is  still  tan- 
gible," is  how  Peter  Mandelson, 
Labour's  style  guru,  puts  it  in  the 
current  Fabian  Review. 

In  a sense;  the  new  tone  reflects 
the  confidence  of  a huge  (or  even 
exaggerated)  electoral  mandate.  It 
reinforces  a notion  of  democratic 
elitism  in  the  sense  that  an  Ivy 


Blow  the  whistle 
and  earn  millions . . . 


get  kicked  out  of  school  or  be 
nt  to  Coventry.  Mark  Tran 
ntrasts  how  whistleblowers  are 
alt  with  here  and  in  the  States 


Fifteen  is  a young  age  to  become 
■a  whistleblower  but  that  is  in 
effect  the  status  of  Sarah 
riges.  the  schoolgirl  from  Netting 
amshirft  who  was  expelled  this 
*eek  after  going  public  with  cnti- 
Isms  of  her  school  and  refusing  to 
polofili*  for  her  action. 

Her  position  is  an  unenviable 
nc.  She  will  win  praise  for  her 
wage,  but  admiration  will  be 
■rune  red  by  the  usual  ambiva- 
■nce  towards  people  “telling 
ties.  “ Sarah  has  already  become  a 


cause  celfcbre after  writing  toa 
local  newspaper  complaining  of 
teacher  absenteeism  and  low 
tyarhing  standards.  She  was 
thrown  out  after  refusing  to  apolo- 
gise. Three  fellow  pupils  who  co- 
wrote the  letter  and  who  did  say 
sorry  after  an  ultimatum  from 
Nicola  Atkin,  the  school  head, 

were  allowed  to  stay  on. 

The  school  may  well  regret  its 
decision.  The  Government  has 
requested  a report  from  the  school 
governors  and  defected  the  right 


of  pupils  to  read  inspection 
reports  and  to  comment  on  them. 
Chris  Woodhead,  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  has  said  that  Sarah 
should  not  have  been  punished. 

Most  whisteblowers  thee  the 
heavy  hand  of  retaliation  from 
government  or  companies,  pyscho- 
logical  distress  and  financial  ruin. 
CUve  Pouting,  one  of  Britain's 
most  celebrated  examples,  was 
eventually  acquitted  after  leaking 
information  during  the  Falkland.*; 
War,  but  endured  a gruelling  time. 

Last  yean  Don  Touhlg.  Labour 
MPfor  Ishvyn,  sought  to  import 
American- style  protection  for 
whistleblowers,  but  his  bill 
foiled.  At  present  the  only 
recourse  for  someone  dismissed 
unfairly  for  whistleblowing  in  the 
UK  is  an  industrial  tribunal, 
where  the  maximum  award  of 
£11,000  tor  wrongful  dismissal  is 


League  American  who  came  up  the 
hard  way  — Arkansas's  Bill 
Clinton  for  example  — or  a French 
& norque  from  an  elite  post-gradu- 
ate college  would  recognise. 
Visiting  Paris  in  Blair's  wake  last 
winter  it  occurred  to  me,  looking 
out  on  that  exquisite,  monumental 
city  centre  from  which  the  poor 
have  largely  been  decanted,  that  I 
might  be  gazing  at  the  future. 

That  sort  of  speculation  is  a far 
cry  from  the  Mail's  concerns.  In  a 
prurient  piece  of  voyeuristic  smut 
on  Thursday,  it  accused  Fiennes  of 
being  a “marriage  wrecker",  asked 
if  Vivienne  Westwood,  another  of 
next  week's  invitees,  would  bother 
to  wear  knickers  and  hinted  that 
the  saintly  Sir  (or  is  it  Lord?)  David 
Puttnam  may  have  used  massage 
parlours  for  more  than  his  bad 
back.  Puttnam 's  mistake?  To  be  on 
Wednesday's  list  So.  incidentally 
is  the  Mail's  Simon  Heflter.  Hinge  to 


not  much  of  a deterrent  for  a 
company  wanting  to  get  rid  of  a 
“tron  blemaken  " 

In  the  US,  whistleblowers  are 
afforded  better  legal  protect  ion  and 
can  seek  help  from  an  advocacy 
group  in  Washington,  the  Govern- 
ment Accountability  Project 

Under  a practice  known  as  “qui 
tarn"  individuals  can  file  lawsuits 
on  behalf  of  the  government, 
alleging  fraud  by  government  con- 
tractors. If  the  suit  recovers 
money  for  the  US  Treasury, 
whistleblowers  can  get  a percent- 
age as  a reward. 

In  a case  involving  Lucas  Aero- 
space, the  British  defence  com- 
pany Frederick  Copeland,  a 
sbopfloor  worker  in  its  subsidiary 
in  Utah,  walked  away  with  $18  mil- 
lion after  taking  the  company  to 
court  under  the  US  government's 
False  Claims  Act  Lucas  had  run 
up  a legal  bill  of  S8  million  before 
agreeing  to  a settlement  of  $88 
million.  Now  Lucas,  along  with 
National  Westminster  and  Esso 
are  three  British  companies  that 
have  effective  policies  for  dealing 
with  whistleblowers. 

In  that  particular  case,  Copeland 
benefited  from  US  law  walking 
away  a millionaire.  But  Copeland  is 
the  exception:  a survey  of  233  infor- 
mants in  the  UK  and  foe  US  found 


Paul  Johnson's  Brackett  in  the  gin- 
ger pun  di  try  business.  Heffer 
always  wears  knickers. 

Margaret  Thatcher's  party  lists 
never  got  this  treatment  from  the 
Mail,  although  her  court 
contained  some  hilariously  dodgy 
characters.  The  name  of  the 
tabloid  game  is  to  tar  the  Blair  is  tas 
with  hypocrisy,  they  behave  like 
Cromwellian  Puritans  (another 
Mail  thesis),  sending  Jack  Straw 
out  to  enforce  the  curfew,  while 
enjoying  a fine  old  time  them- 
selves. “Power-mad",  is  the  Tory 
line,  the  only  alternative  available, 
while  “completely  incompetent"  is 
manifestly  inappropriate. 

There  is  always  a large  waffle 
factor  in  both  benign  and  hostile 
commentary  on  new  eras.  But  it  is 
hard  to  deny  the  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  — and  focus  — which  the 
Blair  people  are  bringing  to  the 
business  of  government 

AH  those  worthy  initiatives  to 
raise  school  standards,  improve 
economic  performance,  harry 
those  carbon  emissions  and  chivvy 
those  waiting  lists  rot  cancer 
operations  have  an  earnest  incre- 
mental quality  to  them.  It  was 
embodied  in  Labour's  five-point 
election  “pledge  card"  — one  of  the 
hits  of  the  campaign,  incidentally. 

A sense  of  irony  is  not  one  of 
Labour's  strong  suits  and  there  is 
genuine  puzzlement  in  Downing  St 
that  some  people  think  it  odd  that 
New  Labour  should  attack  ciga- 
rettes, junk  food  or  al copops  while 
edging  towards  sexual  equality  for 
gay  teenagers:  the  right  to  be  a fog. 
but  not  have  one,  as  the  wags  put  it. 


Reading  the  newspapers,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  reconcile 
New  Labour's  hair-shirted 
instincts  with  its  mohair-shirt ed 
ones.  II  is  usually  the  same  papers 
highlighting  both.  Yet  there  are 
links:  protection  for  children, 
rights  (and  responsibilities)  for 
adults,  bags  of  exhortation. 

By  that  token,  last  Wednesday's 
party  (it  was  Blair's  own  idea)  for 
“leaders  in  design  and  the  creative 
industries"  wasn't  simply  an 
excuse  for  Chardonnay  and 
canapes  in  the  L-shaped  Downing 
St  reception  room  overlooking 
Horse  guards  Parade. 

It  wasn't  simply  for  celebs,  the 
Oldfields  and  Conrans,  the 
Helen  Storeys.  Ozwald 
Boatengs  and  Alexander 
McQueens  of  the  fashion 
world  either  Nick  Stephenson, 
group  design  and  — Hallelujah  — 
engineering  director  at  Rover  was 
present  So  was  James  Dyson, 
whose  bagless  vacuum  cleaner  has 
hoovered  up  Hoover’s  market  and 
a host  of  less-tfran-household 
names  who  are  heavy  hitters  in 
their  fields. 

They  heard  Blair  introduced 
with  a “Pray  silence  for  the  Prime 
Minister"  and  then  do  his  “Gosh,  is 
that  me?"  routine  which  is  still  at 
the  engaging  stage.  He  then  told 
them  that  they  are  symbols  of  the 
“young  country"  he  wants  Britain 
to  become. 

This  is  a re-working  of  a notion 
which  has  gripped  British  elites 
since  the  United  States  overtook 
their  global  role:  that  we  should 


1 0 tips  for  guests  at  Number  1 0 


DOS 

• Do  be  confident.  Mingle 
width  strangers  without 
monopolising  them. 

• Do  take  lots  of  busi- 
ness cards  and  a pen. 
This  is  networking  time. 

• Do  be  sura  to  look  at 
the  pictures.  They’re  not 
fakes. 

• Do  sneak  a glimpse 
at  the  adjoining  dining 
room. 

• Do  have  a good  time. 
They  may  not  ask  you 
again. 


84  per  cent  lost  their  johs. 

The  modern  American  proto- 
type of  the  government  whistle- 
blower is  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the 
Air  Force  analyst  fired  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1969  for  disclosing 
cost  over-runs  on  a transport 
plane.  He  was  finally  reinstated 
after  a long  court  battle.  Last  year, 
Fitzgerald  was  given  the  Paul  Dou- 
glas Ethics  Award  almost  three 
decades  after  his  brush  with  the 
Nison  administration.  At  the 
award  ceremony  he  was  still  pur- 
suing his  personal  crusade  against 
government  corruption. 


DON’TS 


• Don’t  crowd  around 
the  most  famous  person 
you  can  see  in  the  room. 
It’s  rude. 

• Don’t  bring  your  own 
hip  flask.  They're  not 
mean  with  the  drink. 

• Don't  start  taking 
photographs. 

• Don’t  pinch  the 
ashtrays.  They  don’t 
cany  a logo. 

• Don’t  address  Cherie 
Blair  as  “linr"  or  call  Tone 
“you  right-wing  gif’. 


Few  whistleblowers  of  recent 
times  can  boast  the  same  tenacity 
or  have  fared  as  well.  Richard  Lund- 
wall.  Human  Resources  Coordina- 
tor fbr  Texaco,  turned  over 
company  tapes  to  the  government 
that  exposed  the  oil  giant’s  racial 
bias  against  blacks  after  he  lost  his 
job  as  a result  of  downsizing.  His 
information  led  to  Texaco  paying  a 
record  $180  million  to  settle  the  case 
earlier  this  year  But  in  addition  to 
losing  his  job,  LundwaQ  was 
charged  with  obstruction  of  justice. 

In  another  celebrated  case. 

Mark  Whiteacre,  a senior  execu- 
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Clive  Pouting . . - telling  the  truth  about  the  Belgrano  sinking 


become  Athens  to  Washington's 
Rome.  It  is  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties for  self-delusion,  though  the 
power  of  English  in  the  informa- 
tion age  makes  it  a better  bet  than 
when  Harold  MacmUlan  peddled  1L 

Foreigners  now  think  of  Blair’s 
young  country  as  being  populated 
by  designers  rather  than  Tower  of 
London  beefeaters,  where  innova- 
tive and  creative  people  of  the  post- 
industrial  era  do  for  the 
economy  what  widget-makers  and 
steel  workers  once  did:  make 
things,  jobs  and  money. 

Next  week's  list  will  include 
Marks  & Spencer’s  Sir  Richard 
Greenbury  (a  Daily  Mail  “fat  cat") 
as  well  as  BTs  Peter  Bonfield  and 
John  Brown  of  BR  Christine 
Hancock  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  will  be  there,  so  will  Sir 
Herman  Ousel  e>;  chair  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Equality;  all 
worthy  and  suitably  knickered. 

Such  people  have  always  crossed 
the  portals  of  No  10  to  inspect  the 
Gainsboroughs  and  Reynoldses  on 
the  walls  upstairs.  What  Labour  is 
trying  to  do  is  shake  up  the  mix.  to 
attain  new  synergy  among  the 
classless,  ambitious  and  clever 
who  do  believe  there  is  such  a thing 
as  society 

Thus  Blair  wants  designers  of 
every  kind  to  get  involved  in  a 
series  of  workshops  to  tackle 
design  issues,  such  as  what  might 
boost  the  Millennium  projects, 
polish  the  series  of  European 
Union,  G-7  (and  other)  summits 
Britain  must  host  next  yean  and 
improve  the  often  squalid  "gate- 
ways" which  greet  visitors  to  the 
Queen's  domain. 

It  sounds  French,  but  is  also 
American.  As  Brown,  Blunkett  or 
BUI  Clinton  would  put  it,  people 
are  now  the  vital  national 
resource,  for  their  brain  powee  not 
their  muscle  power  It  Is  already  a 
cliche,  but  Labour  is  deadly 
serious  about  all  this.  So  much  so 
that  Blair  overcomes  a personal 
distaste  for  showbiz  in  order  to  do 
the  business.  Mrs  B is  sometimes 
present,  sometimes  not. 

In  the  autumn,  a clutch  or  100  or 
so  “young  entrepreneurs"  are  due 
up  the  Downing  St  staircase  past 
the  portraits  of  all  those  dead 
premiers.  They  may  not  be  as  gut- 
ieftte  as  the  artistic  types  in  Lon- 
don. Paris  or  Hollywood  tend  to  be 
(with  bankers  the  tendency  Is  the 
other  way  around),  but  they  love 
innovation,  opportunity  and 
change.  Blair  may  even  think  to 
switch  a Reynolds  for  n Hockney  in 
the  drawing  room. 


tire,  agreed  to  carry  a concealed 
FBI  microphone  that  recorded  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices  on  agricul- 
tural prices  by  his  company 
Archer  Daniels  Midland,  the 
agribusiness  giant.  ADM,  a big 
contributor  to  the  Republican 
Party  ended  up  pleading  guilty 
and  paying  an  unprecedented 
antitrust  fine  of  $100  million. 

ADM  hit  back  by  accusing 
Whiteacre  of  stealing  Mi  million 
from  the  company.  Whiteacre  tried 
to  commit  suicide. 

In  March,  a federal  appeals 
court  in  Washington  State  found 
that  Battelle.  a medical  equipment 
company,  wrongfully  dismissed 
one  its  scientists  for  turning  in 
bis  managers  for  fraud.  But  Bat- 
telle's  legal  bill  of  $750,000  was 
picked  up  by  the  taxpayer.  It  was 
the  most  recent  example  of  a sys- 
tem that  allows  private  nuclear 
contractors  to  rack  up  huge  legal 
bills  fighting  whistleblowers  even 
when  the  contractor  is  in  the 
wrong. 

The  Clinton  administration  is 
now  seeking  reforms  that  would 
further  protect  the  whistleblower. 
Those  reforms  would  make  our 
own  system  look  even  more  anti- 
quated. But  don't  let  that  dissuade 
you.  Keep  those  brown  envelopes 
coming . . . 
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The  campus  novel  is  making  a long-overdue  comeback.  John  Cunningham  celebrates  a genre 
that’s  produced  some  of  our  finest  fiction,  while  (below)  Claire  Amitstead  meets  the  latest  player 

Come  on,  you  dons 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Carli 
Norris 


Up . . . As  the  end  of  dtama  school 
approaches,  Norris  looks  forward  to 
years  of  sitting  by  the  phone,  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  working  In  the 
cafe  at  the  end  of  the  street 
Up ...  Unbeknown  to  our  Carli, 
a West  End-bound  production  of 
PygmaSon  hits  the  rocks  when  the 
star,  Emily  Lloyd,  and  the  show  go  ■ 
their  separate  ways. 

And  away ...  This  week,  the  RADA 
rookie  steps  into  the  breach  as  the 
Covent  Garden  flower  girt  whose 
rags-to-riches  rise  is  almost  as 
unlikely  as  her  own. 

Falling: 

Spinal  Tap 


Going . . . Seminal  hlppie-cum- 
heavy-meta!  spoof  rockers’  career 
peaks  with  a string  of,  er,  decreet 
hits  such  as  Big  Bottom  and  Suck 
My  Love  Pump. 

Going ...  A decade  after  their 
original  glory,  David  St  Bobbins, 
Derek  Smalls  and  co  re-form  for 
an  Albert  Hall  gig.  Which  isn't  a 
riotous  success. 

Gone . . . This  week,  St  Hubbies, 
aka  Christopher  Guest  aka  Baron 
Haden-Guest  takes  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a crazy  mock- 
rock  odyssey  comes  to  a sorry  dose. 


Strange  place,  the  acade- 
mic wodd.  The  pursuit 
of  truth  is  its  goal,  but 
deception  and  fantasy 
flourish.  Consider  these 
two  items.  One  is  true  and  one 
false  — which  is  which? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a 
media  don  that  a female  lecturer 
at  a London  college,  forced  to 
retire  early  because  of  alcoholism. 
Is  actually  a man  who,  as  a bizarre 
way  of  attracting  women,  dressed 
in  female  attire  and  pretended  to 
be  a lesbian. 

Allegations  by  two  women  stu- 
dents that  a professor  invited  them 
to  his  room  after  a party  talked 
about  sadistic  sex  and  fondled  and 
undressed  them  were  dismissed  by 
a court  after  the  professor  said  he 
was  astonished  when  the  women 
removed  their  own  clothes  and 
started  kissing  each  other 
The  trio  in  the  prof’s  room  was 
for  real:  it  happened  at  Reading 
University.  Philosophy  teacher 
John  Cottlngham,  a renowned 
expert  on  Descartes,  was  cleared 
hy  a crown  court  this  week  of  inde- 
cently assaulting  the  women. 

The  case  of  the  lesbian  lecturer 
is  fiction:  it  forms  the  plot  of  Simon 
Gray’s  new  book.  Breaking  Hearts, 
which  belongs  to  a genre  British 
writers  used  to  excel  in,  but  which 
has  been  largely  ignored  for  the 
past  decade — the  campus  noveL 
It’s  been  so  long  since  Lucky 
Jim  hacked  his  chaotic  path 
through  the  groves  of  provincial 
academe  — Kingsley  Amis  created 
him  in  1954  — that  we've  forgotten 
what  good  yams  come  fromthe 
campus.  Other  twigs  followed. 


memorably  from  Tom  Sharpe,  Mal- 
colm Bradbury  and  David  Lodge, 
but  dropped  off  in  the  late  eighties. 

Maybe  that  explains  the  high 
expectations  for  Simon  Gray  But 
ata  mere  84  pages.  Breaking  Hearts 
is  puny  compared  with  fully- 
realised  campus  novels,  narrow 
and-  bitter  where  they  were  broad 
and  mocking.  And  it’s  strange  that 
Lodge  sends  up  academic  life  as  it 
was  20-  years  ago,  with  druggy 
thuggy  students  and  dead-beats  as 
lecturers.  There's  less  ferment  now, 
but  there’s  still  rfmnga  in  higher 
education.  As  the  Dearing  Report 
outlined  this  week,  universities 
face  upheaval.  Another  disappoint- 
ment in  Breaking  Hearts  is  that 
weird  behaviour  by  the  inmates  — 
a must  for  campus-based  fiction  — 
is  thinly  represented,  given  the  rich 
choice  of  staff-room  shenanigans. 

It’s  a pity  the  chance  to  revive  the 
genre  has  slipped  through  Gray’s 
hands.  In  its  pure  form  — putting 
aside  Waugh,  Fbrster  and  the 
crime-on-campus  writers  (from 
Dorothy  L Sayers  to  Colin  Dexter) 
— it  is  part  of  a tradition  of  poking 
fun  at  the  follies  of  our  institutions. 

David  Lodge,  who  wrote  his 
Rummage  University  saga  while 
twarhing  at  Birmingham  (he  left  to 
become  a full-time  writer  In  1987) 
says  it  was  usual  for  aspiring  novel- 
ists of  his  generation  to  have  an 
academic  career 

Malcolm  Bradbury  is  doyen  of 
the  genre.  Fabled  for  The  History 
Man,  he  pointed  Lodge  towards  the 
campus  novel  when  they  were  col- 
leagues at  Birmingham,  and 
adapted  Sharpe’s  Porterhouse  Blue 
for  TV  There  was  an  obvious  theme 


to  tackle,  he  says  "After  the  Butler 
Education  Act  [in  1944],  there  was 
enormous  cultural  change  and  the 
universities  were  the  flagships.  It 
was  possible  to  write  stories  about 
universities  and  society  — it  was 

welfare-state  writing." 

The  sixties'  expansion  and  stu- 
dent radicalism  provided  heady 
subjects.  The  mores  and  aspira- 
tions of  a social  group  on  the 
move;  the  business  of  running  the 
Intellectual  sector;  the  throwing- 
together  of  bright  young  students 
and  scarcely  older  lecturers  — 
with  all  the  social  and  sexual  pos- 
sibilities that  implied. 

Iconodasm  ruled.  Tenured  grey- 
heads  got  their  first  memorable 
kick  in  the  pants  from  Jim  Dixon, 
who,  on  only  page  three  of  Lucky 
Jim.  is  plotting  to  destroy  the  bor- 
ing Professor  Welch,  who  could 
stymie  Dixon's  careen  He  imagines 
seizing  the  rotund  prof;  squeezing 
the  breath  out  of  him,  lugging  him 
into  the  staff  cloakroom,  shoving 
him  down  the  loo  and  stuffing  his 
mouth  with  toilet  papec 

When  academics  read  that,  a 
shiver  went  round  their  world. 
Some  20  years  later;  the  revolution 
happened,  not  in  one  of  the  uppity 
techno-campuses  (which  Michael 
Frayn  frighteningly  conjured  up 
in  The  Tin  Men.  written  In  1965,  as 
the  William  Morris  Institute  for 
Automation.  Research)  but  in  laid- 
back  Cambridge.  The  modernising 
master  of  ancient  Porterhouse  is 
murdered  by  the  college  porter; 
SkuHion.  But  in  Tom  Sharpe’s 
upside-down  world,  it’s  a blow  for 
tradition,  not  progress  — the  staff 
hwte  the  innovations  of  their 


deposed  leaden  And,  lest  we 
applaud  Stallion's  elevation  as  a 
triumph  for  the  workers,  a stroke 
reduces  him  to  a cypher 
As  well  as  such  intrigue,  cam- 
pus novels  thrive  on  pedantry  pla- 
giarism, parties,  promotion  games 
— and  sex.  The  leg-over  trail  was 
well  ablaze  before  Howard  Kirk, 
the  right-on  sociological  (ton  at  the 
University  of  Watermouth,  hit  it 
In  1975,  in  pursuit  of  cucumber- 
cool  Miss  Callander 

n Bradbury's  The  History  Man, 
CaRander  refuses  to  tell  the 
lustful  Howard  where  she  lives, 
in  case  “any  did  structuralist 
or  Leavisite  or  Christian  exis- 
tentialist who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing would  be  there.  Knocking  at  the 
door,  ringing  the  hen,  wanting  to  fit 
you  op  with  a contraceptive  or  get 
you  into  history  How  is  your  wife. 
Dr  Kirk?” 

Of  course,  sexual  frustration  Is 
part  of  academ  ic  life;  and  that's  an 
element  of  the  genre  th**  Simon 
Gray  does  indeed  infuse  into  Dr 
Helena  Twfscomhe,  the  male/ 
female  predator  in  Breaking 
Hearts.  But  there’s  something 
rather  nasty  about  her  and  her 
taste  for  booze  and  bondage.  She  is 
just  as  over-the-top  as  the  colle- 
giate curmudgeons  of  Porter- 
house. But  while  they  are  a hoot, 
Helena  is  sinister 

Gray  was  on  the  staff  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Westfield  College,  Lon- 
don, for  20  years.  The  college  in  his 
novel  is  situated,  Like  QMWC,  in 
London's  East  End  and  is  known 
as  the  Dump  No  one  there  has 
denied  that  it's  based  on  Queen 


Mary’s,  though  no  one  is  d aiming 
the  novel  is  a roman  a dttf  in  which 
fictive  identities  hide  real  mem- 
bers of  staff. 

Professor  Lisa  Jardine.  who 
teaches  English  there,  argues  that 
the  main  character  is  a man  in 
drag,  but  Gray  say’s  she  wrong. 
Anyway  she  isn’t  very  impressed 
by  the  staff  in  Breaking  Hearts; 
"Teachers  like  that  are  long  gone 
— Gray's  is  unmistakably  a uni- 
versity of  the  seventies.” 

This  raised  the  question  of  why 
he  hasn’t  updated  his  theme.  Gray 
claims'  he  has  a valid  target  in 
what  he  calls  the  insanity  of  some 
women’s-studies  courses.  But  what 
about  new  insanities'?  Or  the  new 
inanities,  at  least? 

After  all,  the  last  of  David 
Lodge's  campus  novels  moved  the 
theme  on.  Nice  Work  is  about  the 
intriiortimi  and  industrial  worlds 
meeting:  Dr  Robyn  Penrose  (yet 
another  misguided  English  lec- 
turer; and  a devotee  of  semiotic 
materialism)  spends  a day  a week  in 
an  engineering  firm.  getting  some 
of  her  ideological  edges  nibbed,  if 
not  actually  smoothed  away 

Lodge  hasn't  returned  to  his 
own  invented  campus  since  1988, 
and  reckons  that  universities  arc 
less  festive  than  they  used  to  be. 
Even  so,  he  says  a university  “is 
still  a very  good  vehicle  for  the 
social  and  Intellectual  novel". 

Professor  Jardme  agrees.  She 
points  out  that  in  the  past  20  years, 
student  numbers  have  grown  from 
n per  cent  of  their  age  bracket  to 
33  per  cent  If  the  growth  contin- 
ues, university  life  should  be  a 
popular  theme  in  fiction  because 


it  will  be  part  of  society's  collec- 
tive experience. 

There’s  just  the  matter  of  who 
will  be  writing  this  deluge  of  cam- 
pus novels.  Ron  Dear  tag's  report 
could  mean  students  owing  up  to 
£10,000  in  fees  at  the  end  of  a degree 
course.  This  might  induce  some  of 
them  to  start  writing  books  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  What  better  subject 
than  the  campus  novel? 

The  theme  will  get  a new  twist 
as  generations  of  paying  students 
tip  the  power  relationship  as  they 
insist  on  value  for  money 

The  conservative  creep  George 
Carmody  who  complains  about  the 
leftie  leanings  of  his  tutor  Dr  Kirk, 
in  The  History  Man,  win  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  new 
undergraduate  mercenary  "This 
ruthless  and  demandltig  student 
may  well  be  a prototype  for  the 
future,"  warns  Jardine.  ; 

Once  students  have  tojpay  their 
fees,  she  speculates,  demand  for  an 
education  tailored  director  to  their 
needs  will  increase.  Overseas  stu- 
dents are  already  shocking  some 
lecturers  by  pressing  tar  extra 
classes,  individual  supervision,  ftfll 
written  comments  on  their 
assessed  work,  and  access  to  a per- 
sonal tutor  at  all  times. 

If  this  is  the  pattern  for  univer- 
sities in  the  next  century;  lecturers 
won't  have  any  time  for  fiction. 
Maybe  they’d  better  start  handing 
on  the  skills  and  secrets  of  the 
campus  novel  to  the  kids  — while 
they've  still  got  creative- writing 
classes  to  teach. 


Simon  Grays  Breaking  Hearts  >s 
published  by  Faber,  prlco  E5.99. 


A pen  dipped  in  poison 


UMfhen  Stephen  Fry  staged 

W his  famous  walk-out  on 
mm  Simon  Gray's  play  Cell 
Mates,  the  writer  retaliated 
with  a crushing  memoir  "It  was 
a necessary  exorcism ...  yon 
see,  the  severance  was  so 
abrupt  and  so  extraordinarily 
painful,"  says  this  most  exquis- 
itely cutting  of  diarists. 

Was  the  defection  the  worst 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  to 
him?  There’s  a deep  pause. 

Then  he  says:  “I  don't  feel  so 
emotionally  now,  bat  then  I've 
just  got  over  an  operation  and  It 
was  apparently  very  dodgy  for  a 
time.  I remember  feeling  so  111 
that  almost  nothing  in  my  life 
seemed  relevant,  other  than 
being  able  to  get  oat  of  bed  and 
walk  across  the  room.” 


Friends  of  Gray’s  mutter  that 
the  two  events  are  not  uncon- 
nected. Fry's  breakdown  was 
nothing  beside  the  collapse  of 
Gray's  health  after  the  Cell 
Mates  fiasco.  But,  extraordinar- 
ily, the  60-year-old  writer  has 
came  oat  of  convalescence  with 
not  only  a novella.  Breaking 
Hearts  (discussed  above),  but  a 
new  West  End  play.  It  is  a dark 
comedy  starring  one  old  friend, 
Alan  Bates,  and  directed  by 
another,  Harold  Finter.  And, 
appropriately  enough,  it  is 
called  Life  Support 
The  question  of  how  autobio- 
graphical his  work  is  has  always 
dogged  Gray;  who  has  charted  a 
perilous  course  through  the 
male  psyche,  talcing  in  academic 
disenchantment,  alcoholism, 


marital  betrayal  and  nervons 
breakdown.  Together  with  Bates 
— who  has  starred  In  five  of  his 
stage  works  and  three  of  his 
television  films—  he  has  fol- 
lowed mid-century  middle-class 
man  into  middle  age  mdng  the 
middle-brow  conventions  of  the 
boulevardier  to  do  it. 

Does  Life  Support  represent  a 
recognition  that  Gray  the  man, 
like  Gray  the  writer;  has  moved 
beyond  those  securities?  In  the 
strange,  convoluted  sense  in 
which  life  and  art  are  entwined, 
it  undoubtedly  does.  Gray's 
work  has  become  steadily 
darker  and  more  bitten  Yet  he  Is 
quick  to  point  out  that,  in  Life 
Support,  it  isn’t  the  central 
character  but  his  wife  who  is 
catastrophically  ill  — “living,  or 


’ — mvvmi  uuv  WUVIQ 

capable  or  being  quite  frighten- 
ingly venomous.  His  two 
volumes  of  diaries 


vt  ucruu;i  • ng  9 cnuatty 

quick  to  squash  snspicions  that 
the  woozy,  waddling  don  at  the 
centre  of  his  novella  1$  in  fact  a 
man.  “Itis  not  me  being  cross: 
it’s  the  character;  It’s  really 
about  drink  and  loneliness 
and  waste  and  trying  to  find 
some  energy  that  expresses 
Itself  in  an  anarchic  dream 
figure."  You  know  that  anyone 
who  dares  to  suggest  other- 
wise will  be  knee-capped  in 
the  next  Gray  diary. 

Brought  up  partly  in 
Canada  and  partly  in 
England,  Gray  is  a con- 
tradictory figure  in  the 
John  Osborne  tradition 
— mild  on  the  outside, 
tortured  within,  a 

Beware  the  Utile 
black  book,., 
deadly 
diarist 
Staton 
Gray 


How's  That  For  Tilling ‘Era.  Tat 
Lady  — are  every  bit  as 
good  as  Osborne  V 

But  diary-writing  IS 

not  a comfortable  gttt 
His  ruthless  eye  for  the- 
UUtwyncrariw  of  human- 
ity caused  a famous  bust* 
up  with  Finter.  who  In  «Jd 
to  haw  told  frtendylo  cut  - 
Gray  off  after  seeing  him- 
self portrayed  as  aswf-  , 
Important  do-goodfiM&t&t : 
TV  adaptation  of  An 
, Unnatural  Pursuit. Thai 
, was  that  l*tn ter  had pU®L 
, play  himself,  but  rriodctff 
because  of  a clash  of  dates.  ^ 
It  was  the  Rort  of  spat  that 

Luuld  only  happen  between!*#  r 
mates— and  they  duly  matdblr 
up.  Though  Uft  Support  it  tba*1 
ninth  collaboration,  u hi  theft** 
fruit  of  their  rccondHation.  - *- 

Lite Suppon  opens cn*ugu4K$ Hint  j 
AWVKvchTbMftre  *■'. 
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Laiira  Thompson  hails  the  p^dVofi^ 

By  George,  eight  diamonds  in  the  pack 


YOU  KNOW  that 
game  played  by 
lovers  of  their  sport 
In  which  they  imag- 
ine say,  the  perfect 
football  team,  and  stare  mist- 
ily into  their  beer  as  they 
dream  of  Pele  and  Eusebio 
and  Besty  all  dribbling 
together  on  the  same  pitch? 
For  those  of  us  who  love  Flat 
racing  the  dream  is  about  to 
come  true. 

Today,  at  Ascot,  In  the  47th 
running  of  the  King  George 
VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  Dia- 
mond Stakes,  the  finest 
horses  in  Europe  — and  in- 
deed, the  world  — are  going 
to  take  each  other  on.  No 
more  caution,  no  more 
evasion. 

There  hasn’t  been  such  a 
race;  Sir  years,  perhaps  since 
the  : 1986  Prix  de  l'Arc  de 
Triomphe  won  by  Dancing 
Brave.  Today's  sporting 
world  may  be  cowardly  and 
cramped  by  the  financial  im- 
plications of  defeat.  This 
afternoon,  however,  such  con- 
siderations will  be  tossed  glo- 
riously aside  and  the  flag  of 
trnfl/competitive  sport  win  be 
flown. 

The  King  George  field  is  al- 
ways select  but  this  year  the 
competition  is  so  strong  that 
a terrific  horse  like  Swain, 
who' has  won  the  Coronation 
Cup  and  finished  third  and 
fourth  in  respective  Arcs,  can 
be  backed  at  14-1.  For  all  the 
strength  of  the  supporting 
cast,  the  1997  King  George  is 
— at  least  as  far  as  the  book- 
makers are  concerned  — a 
race  that  will  be  fought  out 
between  three  superstars. 

This  imperial  triumvirate 
consists  of  Pilsudski.  winner 
of  the  Breeders’  Cup  Turf  and 
of  this  year's  highly  competi- 
tive Coral-Eclipse  Stakes; 
Stngspid,  de  facto  champion 
world  champion,  winner  of 
the  Japan  Cup,  the  Dubai 
World  Cup,  and  the  Corona- 
tion Cup;  and  Helissio.  win- 
ner by  five  lengths  of  last 
year’s  Prix  de  l'Arc  de 
Triomphe. 

Pilsudski  has  already 
beaten  Singspiel  who  has 
beaten  Helissio  who  has 
beaten  Pilsudski  But  this  is 
the  first  and,  no  doubt  the 
last  time  that  these  three  su- 
perb creatures  will  race 
together. 

The  miracle  is  that  they  — 
and  Swain,  and  St  Leger  win- 
ner, Shantou,  and  Hardwicke 
Stakes  wanner.  Predappio  — 
are  all  still  here.  They  are  not 
standing  majestic  and  mo- 
tionless at  stud,  having  been 
whisked  away  at  the  end  of 
their  three-year-old  season. 
Indeed  the  unusual  thing 
about  year’s  King  George  is 
that  it  contains  only  one 
three-year-old,  Kingfisher 


Horse-by-horse  form  guide 


Mill,  impressive  winner  of 
the  King  Edward  VII  Stakes 
at  Royal  Ascot 

Certainly  this  year  there 
seems  to  be  a dearth  of 
younger  horses  who  truly 
stay  the  race's  mile-and-a-half 
trip  (Benny  The  Dip  and  De- 
sert King,  victorious  in  the 
English  and  Irish  Derbys 
respectively,  prefer  10 
furlongs). 

But  the  message  of  the  1997 
King  George  is,  nonetheless, 
an  overwhelmingly  positive 
one:  that  a quality  horse,  kept 
in  training,  may  just  get  bet- 


ter and  better,  and  acquire  a 
status  that  counterbalances 
the  potential  risk  to  his  stal- 
lion fees. 

Singspiel  is  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  this.  1 
remember  how,  at  three  and 
in  the  first  half  of  last  season, 
he  was  often  a contender  in 
the  major  races,  but  was  al- 
ways narrowly  beaten  by  the 
best  (including  by  Swain  at 
Epsom  on  Derby  day).  And  I 
remember  how,  at  the  end  of 
last  season,  his  victory  in  the 
Japan  Cup  suddenly  showed 
him  to  have  fulfilled  the 


promise  at  which  he  always 
hinted. 

So  much  so  that,  in  the  pad- 
dock  before  this  year's  Coro- 
nation Cup,  I felt  that  I had 
never  seen  a horse  so  physi- 
cally dominant  of  the  opposi- 
tion: the  arching  flourish  of 
his  neck,  the  certainty  in  Ms 
eye,  yearned  for  a Delacroix. 

It  was  a wonderftil  thing,  to 
have  seen  this  horse  mature 
into  himself.  Had  he  been  sent 
to  stud  at  three,  he  would 
have  been  forgotten  as  just 
another  good  horse;  now, 
whatever  happens  on  Satur- 


day. he  will  be  remembered 
as  a magnificent  one. 

Stallion  fees  and  yearling 
sales  make  the  Flat  racing 
world  go  round.  Nevertheless, 
after  20  or  more  years  of 
being  dominated  by  these 
considerations,  it  may  be  that 
the  sport  has  realised  that  its 
horses  cannot  Just  exist 
within  studs  and  sales  rings 
and  the  pages  of  record  books. 
If  they  are  truly  to  come  alive, 
they  must  stay  in  the  here 
and  now  and  race. 

Lovers  of  the  sport  want 
this,  of  course.  After  all,  for 


PHOTO;  GEORGE  SELWYN 

all  Ms  separate  splendour,  a 
horse  like  Singspiel  is  now 
our  friend.  We  have  come  to 
know  him  — just  as  we  have 
come  to  know  Pilsudski.  also 
transformed  at  four,  and  He- 
lissio, perhaps  even  better 
now  than  last  season. 

These  horses  are  showing 
us  what  has  been  missing  for 
too  long  in  Flat  racing  — the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  great 
competitors  at  the  edge  of 
their  limits.  And  perhaps  to 
have  their  greatness  thus 
tested  is  no  less  than  they, 
themselves,  deserve. 


Helissio 

Jockey  Cash  Asmusaen 
Trainer  EBa  LaVoudw  in  France 
Owner  Enrique  Sarasota 


Best  rmddle-dBtanca  performer  of 
recent  femes  and  has  only  been 
beaten  twice.  ortoe  when  puffing 
too  hard  in  French  Derby  and 
lhan  on  unsuttnbty  tot*  ground  In 
Japen  Ctq>  last  term  when 
reportedly  past  Ms  bed  for  the 
season.  Brifeant  winner  of  1696 
Pm  d e l'Arc  de  Tnomphe  end 
highly  impress^  in  two  vimonus 
this  season.  Hts  Japan  Cup 
defeat  and  h&  poor  racecourse 
wmtouls  when  sent  over  ter  me 
Dubai  World  Cup  Ms  year,  a race 
he  everteaBy  missed,  have  ted 
some  to  speculate  mu  he  could 
beapoartmveSer. 

Singspiel 

Jockey  Frankie  Denari 
Trainer  Michael  Stoute 
Owner  Sheikh  Mohammed 


Has  proven  top-class  form. 
Winner  of  Japan  Cup.  World  Civ 
m Dubai  and  Coronation  Cup  at 
Epsom.  A battler  who  has  not 
teen  out  of  the  first  two  in  his  last 
13  nms.  Has  the  added  bonus  ol 
Ascot  specialist  Don  on,  who  has 
switched  from  Shantou  to  nde 
him. 

Pifsudskf 

Jockey  Mteheei  Khwne 
Trainer  Michael  Stoute 
Owner  Lord  Wefnstock 


Beal  the  highly  rated  Basra  Sham 
in  Ike  Eclipse  Stakes  and  wffl  be 
equofly  at  horns  over  Uh$  two- 
futiong  longer  Inp.  Won  the 
Breeders' Cup  Turfjn  1996  when 
beafing  Slngspiei  bye  length  and 
a quarter.  Font  ground  would  be  a 
big  worry. 

Predappio 

Jockey  Gary  Stevens 
Trainer  Saeed  bin  Suroor 
Owner  Godotphin 


This  is  by  far  Ms  biggest  task  but 
he  is  improvmg  fast  Has  proved 
better  than  ever  this  year  sines 
the  switch  to  his  new  yard  and 
was  a good  winner  at  Royal  Ascot 
when  hokfing  oft  PHsudski  who 
was  slightly  below  his  best. 
American  jockey  Stevens  is 
world-class  and  knows  the  horse 
well,  having  won  on  him  at  Royal 
Ascot 


Swain 

Jockey  John  Flora 
Trainer  Saeed  Mn  Suroor 
Owner  Godotphin 


This  live-year-old  is  a very  game 
perfumer  who  rnrniy  runs  a 
moderate  race.  He  «vrff  be  as  too 
better  (or  Ms  recent  seasonal 
debut  outing  but  has  something  to 
find  on  form  with  several  of  the 
runners  white  his  stable  is  not  in 
toe  best  of  lorm. 

Kingfisher  Mill 

Jockey  Pm  Eddery 

Trainer  Juke  Coal 

Owner  Lord  Howard  ck>  Walden 


Thrae-year-oWs  have  the  best 
record  in  this  raco.  winning  su  of 
the  tost  eight.  He  e too  only  one 
ot  Ms  generation  in  today's  ovont 
and  though  he  is  maxpononced 
he  is  highly  rated  by  Eddery  who 
rode  him  to  an  Btghl-lcmgth  victory 
at  Royal  Ascot.  Untried  at  the 
level  but  improving  and  could 
eventually  provo  one  ol  the  best 
of  his  ago  group 

Shantou 

Jockey  Gary  Hind 
Trainer  John  Go&den 
Owner  Sheikh  Mohammed 


Won  the  SI  Leger  Lost  year  and 
beat  Swain  in  a light  finish  a 
fortnight  ago.  Will  need  a strong 
pace  at  this  trip  to  show  Ms  best 
form.  He  goes  iveU  lor  Frankie 
Dettori  bui  the  jockey  has 
deserted  him  (or  Singspiel. 
Dettori's  defection  gives  Hind  a 
rare  taste  of  the  big  time. 


Strategic 

Choice 

Jockey  Ray  Cochrane 
Trainer  Paul  Cole 
Owner  MartynArtxb 


A game  performer  at  the  level 
who  dead-heated  for  third  place 
with  Hefesto  in  the  Japan  Cup. 
Has  suhertd  from  toot  trouble 
and  usually  (kids  at  least  one  just 
too  good  tor  Mm. 


Last  year 

1 Pont] re.  M Hills  (100-301 

2 Classic  CHctm,  M Kmane  (5-11 

3 Shaamft.  Pal  Eddery  (2-1  > 
Winner  trained  by  G.  Wragg 
• ran 


Ascot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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TOP  FORM 


MutawwaJ 
Capo  Cross 
Embassy 


Cape  Cross 
Forest  Treasure 
HeRsslD 
WaMba  Sands 


un 

235 
305 
350 

4.30  WaMba  Sands  (nap) 

5 00  Lonehr  Leader  _ 

5-35  King  Koto  OopsPrrtttr 

Tastng  iight-ltanaod  tronquor  draw  of  iKrn  wish  2J3  njrHn.  Straight  mte. 

Going:  Good  * Dcrcuus  bankers 
Draw;  No  advantage 

Long  iHihwct  travelers:  3 05  Filey  Bngg.  W Kemp.  Bordera.  36 7 mites;  500  Tatum,  M 
Wayne.  Yortahic  356  rnfcs 

Seven  day  winners  None. 

BMomd  fb-st  time:  5 35  Renuodi  Sim.  Wsaretfc  Note 
figures  h brackets  after  torse's  name  denote  (toys  since  last  owing 
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■MmWUMtonxitMi  

tajtaPWfarynfr-H  . . * * 

Paddy  iteQMinElpnxvi  B-ii  

SadoHfanwr  Oast-Ham  F-H  --  - J 


BB1P)  6Z3D60  lad)  Minin JW1 R Hawn  4-io-Q L Dettori  82 

tun  M055  HIM (2110) DUiter4-w — .~MEddny  at 

“ [OWE  Anafy  Jana  121  IJCUnro  1-9-8  J Raid  B 

454)03  H Had  (IQ  UCuradn  7-8-8 L Qurnack  85 

aq»SAnOTBft-9<  A Oak  D 

)0  Mara  (MM  1 N Day*  «3 

|ll  Wane  5-B-8 A NMai  pj  to 

ucoaral  6-8-6 ■ Naterb  M 

RAMlM4-a-3 RWfcteSB 

j)BWnn4-8-a BDayk  B 

inqBUcUton  3-7-10 JWb  M 


3-0000  bai'[ 
(Kfl  -1X000  Sdfaa(t 
£07(1(9  G2HS6  TteKaat 

1-0623  loaibar. 

OOMOAIfenH 
810(11}  621222 
Ell  (3)  2220U 


«n 
mk 

S3 

MJH 
Wtf 

Wh) 

W(n 

aiB 

Maf  is-d s*ai Ctoio  MftraHauKL  iMireiiOi^  Li-Feh 

RUM  8WK  - Dam  Saw*  Qeai  [cm  con  ad  d an  rnxed  m*e  Drew  ttenm:  Groom  Dancer  mould  da 

Wi  mwi  Nous  tiinlddiaar  Itml ' T~~ i MJtoiC 

uafeokusd  urana  »6i  Bomn  Anon  aManrat Caalcui  aA  daxk iddcd u he  astU IWm mdtbaoyaii 
OrelmSufir!  Roan  Prci  Tropin  enty  H^|acQhai»cdiao  daaoraa*i9iBOiitiC8d«a»iflB»aiyiiDiif 
IK  h*a*mTL»jftifteUmey  Paddy  aMaoe:  Ireii  fSm  cdL  tte-tratia  tn  remm  n » USA  red  Wdi 
BWvnBBn  Social  Clwrtw:  nifl.  tr?i  Ijol  ol  a a»t  -Ka  P«1  a gi  l>  rt  11  B»  USA,  ietn3<1  sna  frtosl 

* B»  Cnwu*.  t to  »b  ftahrt  oil  ibXSe  PffkSCfta 


BetHap  T-StehPd.  n-2  Au*y  Jadf.IboJaa,  6-1  Mnw.  13-1  Uahw.  B-i  H Nod.  Tatar.  Ptoetd  Ounce. 
• m tO  mouaarareaiy  tfonwuipiiaa 

HUM  CODE  - Acdtr  Jane  Prmmwl  far  o«r  II  on  red  in*  taa  no  «a  2nd  of  ia  2 bated  On  Sen* 
Santa*  In  hcan  Gd-'ai  ■ Modi  Hrid  no.  eflon  ««r  3 u.  ran  on.  no  aimssire,  3rt  d B.  3d  behnd  Iniikh*  a 
DOTa&imsfeBJ-faieBHnEHBbui.neatewaiwJloui  oarenaiowr  ilou.MdB.l3itfaralZaninRd 
dcnstei  In  hop.  Gd-Sk  UkAbk  b fcufa.  heawtr  a cfnse  ma  o«r  21  ol  no  nvrasaa  am  d 14.  to  bBM 
JnlHalYoA  im  Map.  Gd  Praam  OaacKhiiMft  oraaali&ifaw.  hearty  3 an.  ran  on.fr]  dl&  UDbenoid 
Sedteadk  s Yirt  71  kap.  &Hre 


g g g VBIET1A  DIAMOND  HANDICAP 


33B61  RakadyBodnniiamgS-iD-O  - 

32-31  ahgUUBfrapilttAPrmSl-^-IZ 

43604  Danes S« Sail (12}(D) PC* 6-6- li 

1-8250  lytaym (2IJCOT lass? (teles  7-9- ID 


2^3gSRAH  JAHAN  DIAMOND  CONDITIONS  STAKES 


* (LADIES  RACE) 

imrr.fuo  (9  declared) 


BBC1 


21201 

2*113 

2BSU1 

MW 

207  W 

2MI.-1 

a»r» 


-W It  PabBM*  — 
CatbadM  late*  78 


WfiOM  BaialAodateMIDIABnda'I.'-f-TJ,,  - - • 

tokXCf  Steuad Aaay  W (b- Jtt thresS-p- 13  . ■ 

-.T5M  ^MtetewpimcMad-a-o  

■212't  Mataana pi) pli* *»*; -l’  , . • --- 

4LT.'3T  nffiHSa(QnllflfD}M!PiUni^M  

■ii  33  Cmm  Cnm  (84)  (Dl  J irjKi  - - - - 

iVui  Cw Lazann  (22)  “ PMjt  5-W  ...  - 

1-r.Xi  Tortoafai(a»)P)PCJe:-3-'..  — --  - _ 

p.  Di^nCrgnt  3-1  YoddUc  6-1  irfanUT Putin  16-1  BresM5prtt.Ualaw.2S-l  Rawed Aa* 
HHWGUDE  - Soared  Ihje  ll«f;rr  jviwimn  *U  re  a ^ ySaJS 

d faSSTSu  rSSfySttS?”  a-r  i«t 

ffttonlJtail  U®<J2l>.  ibluaoltliyuamj«oi{"n4iBn.i»i 


1 1 m 4f  £7,100  ff2  declared) 

. L Dettori  to 

. JUI  89 

■ J Ena*  B7 

8 Skim  88 

561M00MWtoC»ttoJ  Cad  4-9-10 P*  BMeiy  *90 

200023  BouadSo rf)JD) UUfflo 5-9-8 » Mg*.*  ® 

16-ZZO  Sara  Cored  hflllCandii-S-e C Mkv  87 

0HH5I  votdan (IB pjPHare *-9-3 K 

561-00  tod  (18)  (ojBMiMlBn  4-9-0 

Md2)  400-00  Ba-YimoopTIlS Oop 4-8-1? 

11IU8  025312  Horejrtfaa(TZl(BR B(*s 4-8-10  - — 

12191  2-1103  HtoaSpm PA mHor^r  6-4-9 


. ■ ieteun  b 


H SSk  87 
I today  84 


BaOK  4-1  tore  Pane.  1 1-2  KtoteSi  6-t  ft**.  Tjtey*.  9-1  Ftawreo. 

iZ-lSfrandi  Son.  14-1  snap  CoaUl  16-t  tons  smr.  28- iF*d.  <0-1  Eh-YIs-Uob. 


toFm.l«te  1*^4  SW  V* 

pes5UB.Md«.iibaateMMknaAiiifliSiaai<reat  8i«lBE^aay;MiindreMhoil«rtwr3lad.nateP0H» 
II  m m pace.  3rt  d 15. 3 MH  Da*  Soosa  a Sduuy  lm^ «Bma  tap.  Qhw. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


\ C PRINCES  MARGARET  ST AXES  2Y0 

l'23.^0  (?  decfaredl 


1® 


Pat  EMery  to 

_ Faft*  n 

..  ..  R BU  S2 

6 CfaterWBO 

L MM  » 

Robots  84 


rFdatayMRrtr.ni  8- 4 - 

artwmbLteriTU 

OHIO  ««artB  WWKnnpiHl 
21  F»mra|P}PtVjMiitr9 
i.’S  FreM!Triare»ti(ii)Jwg>t»-? 
i uuz«taie(Ti)(DtHibwn',-9 

asr.gSS55SBjSgtf*«!g  esB£SSSS! 

)3  Od  hn  RtfltoiUiBrenotefcflf hr*  ptreDWiy . oBMiritadd 

Gd+m  Detanfatoh® 


twda 

•6636 
■1106 
*87  41 

*23.05 
■4342 
-tA29 
*29  K 


Newcastle  runners  and  riders 


TONYPALEY 

TOP  FORM 

2.1b 

Daneeffs  Fofly 

Panama  House 

150 

Party  Romance 

Rykig  North 

3.25 

Patsy  CUsyA 

Patsy  CttsyA  (hap] 

400 

Decorated  Hero 

Decorated  Hero 

4.35 

Pride  01  PemBe 

Dispel  Gem 

5.05 

Double  Action 

Double  Action 

Left-nentfsd  course  at  lm6l  wth  4f  rui-m.  Straght  mile  whert  rises  atroughoul  provntog  sun 
test 

Going:  Good  to  firm.  * Dautes  Utetars 
Draw:  High  numhaa  best  le  to  Tm. 

Long  distance  travellers:  4. DC  Captain  Coins.  P Chappie- Hyam,  WREtve.  292  mtes 

Seven  day  wfimara:  5.05  Tadeo 

Btekered  final  Sme  None.  Visored:  Nona 

figures  In  brackets  rtiiar  horse  s name  denote  days  since  last  outing 


2 4 JE  TATTERSALLS  MA1DB1  AUCTION  STAKES  2YD 

■ I w 6f  £3,230  (10  dedared) 

mo  (0  Raacb  for  A star  (21)  C Ttnrm  B-12  . 

20  Canfcfc  He*  P Cate  8-9 

3(4}  Kayo  1 Eftonjui  8-9 - 

4®  222  Panm  Bom  (8)  T EjsMfty  8-9 

50  Cad  Pracpact  4 UdKdnd  8-8  

619  Oh  Tt  6o  J Bag  B-7  

7©  SarmflV  FaBy U Jamsnn  S-6  ..  

8(7)  0 Lanmoek  Lady  (14}  J J dan  8-1  . . _ 

1(1)  5 lire  Sdn  Bmw  (7)  P Snte  8-1 ... 

10(3  0 Doablt  Rppa>l  (22)  J H Wilsre  8-0  

Mb*  2-1  Earners  Fay.  5-?  Paiana  Ham  7-2  One  To  Gp  8-1  Km.  12-1  Ream  fa  i 
Hn.  im  Pirepsi 


2EAHJXHI  GARDBf  SHOPPING  HANDICAP 

■9w  1 m 2f  3?yds  £3.469  (8  declared) 

119  owns  RylaoBMlb  ci)  nibs  U Bowler  4-8-t:  . . Add 

2(4)  001 200  Prtr tent 07)0)  Btanbit 3-9-6 - >1. 

3(71  312100  Cn  Cai  Lady  (M)P)U  Jdmaw  3-8-»  - — K M CM  (3) 

461  -30006  Lay  TIN  BtenofriM  Hamnond  4-9-3 J tend 

5(3  -46506  Itayte  CriMl  (7)  fCl  P Srtdi  4-9-2  - j fat 

BO  SMC  Baton  W (CE)  C FaWwry  W-72  — A Stetf 

7(»  (VH502  IkapBalilhB  (14)  Wjj  Oddte  7-7-10 Pfagr 

ini  ora  add  ahhi  psj  w an,  s-mo — Danw  wmat 

BaMoff  j-l  Fima  tofa  9-2  Rnrance  Can  Cdn  Laor  Keep  aaaine  13-?  Ftopl  Ce*fi  7-1  Ljv  The  Bfane. 
Rian.  16-1  BUI  Ah»U 


Trainer  watch 


Hama  baring  thek  flnt  run  for  a new  trainer  today  — Ascot:  2.00  Mitatwia).  trainer 

LWoowri  to  Saeed  brriSuoof 

Ltogfie*±  ai  5 Dragon's  Back.  AAs  J Ced  to  D 0'Brlai 

Market  Raseir  2 10  Arrange  A Game.  Mbs  J Bower  to  G Woodman].  Fife  Tun.  Mrs  3 
Brattums  to  A Jams.  3.15  FUdlly.  J O'Shea  to  I WBfiams 
Redes:  G 35  Pupte  Rng.  L Gotveil  to  D Chapman. 

SmdtrwaR;  7.2S  Comiac's.  Legend.  J Bonomley  to  J Pearce.  Mnor  Few  Sport.  M Johnston  to  S 

Bowing. 

Stratford:  3.00  Tartan.  G Babdng  to  N Lampard.  5 20  Bargm  Boy.  J Long  to  P Rattans.  Red  s 
Buy.  J White  to  k Burke. 


Results 


A BARNET BARNAT0 DIAMOND RATEDHANMCAP 

TilIU  hr.  21  £1 2.31 2 (1 1 dotted) 

Bt?  'TORSSNWfiarr-'  ■ •- • 

8&  SSS  B8BBggagfe : 

ss-  xssagS&tr  - : i.  r 

ssrsasKS5-^ 

tiLViC  toriallPtefWr™ 


M 


_ JinrnVA-11 

sgaBSto*-----  

*w  t.i  1 i*-5  TMeu«ru.hs»n«cc.f 


. _ M Botarti  88 
_ Pari  Udety  te 
Kfrito  5 

L Datlod  88 

..  . G SMI  # 
Jffirwrig 
_ 8 Cnteraw  >7 
pm  entay  » 
...  J r“  “ 
B 


ASCOT 

a.is  m 1.  SHOMBAH,  L Oettof  IJ6-41: 2, 
iateafaiar  l*-€  lav):  3,  Boyri  Shjywtaa 
(ii-i).  5 ran  1t4iSao«lblnSu»w)T«9: 
E2.40.  Cl  JO.  £1  JO.  Duel  F:  C1J20  CSF'OSA 
2M  C3m  45yd»V  1,  RUSK,  N toy SO-IL 
- Banhwfcia  t«a  |2S-i):  a. 

rn" — ill-5).  9-4  lav  Bolivar.  10  ran.  Hd. 
,.  |J  Paarea)  Tolo. 
ci m Dual  F-  ciaa.oa  Trio,  woo.70.  csf: 
£379^4.  Trlcast  £2.821-84. 

Si^Soii.BUfMia-paouML-J 

Kinano  (11-2):  *.  M 
tov):S,More»S«lranT-2)- 
(U  W Easierbyj  Tore:  rStott  Ojte. 

5253.  Dual  F:  ClOJft  Tri*.  £DJ0  CSF. 

E273J2  TrICOSC  £148.87 • _ .... 

Mmafbi.  apuumu  » Hite  P-ii. 

^ 1 — (Su.ii:  ».  Ptaow  n8-il. 


9^4  lav  Sony  m Freedom,  h ran.  IK,  T ■ tj 

Armtfaxwfl!  T«e:  M7ttC2ta.  MJ0a.7O. 

Dual  F:  DB.10.  Trta:  M1-40-  CSF:  £43.* 

j 4[flsar^t4if,aaTTeen,  l Omari  _ri6-a 
<avi;  3.  Crida  rtgruit  (28-1);  A Ootad 
^ , (W)7*  Z.  7-  IM  JanMJ 


I Tore  £2.30:  Si  £0.£i80.  Dual  F;  £33  00.  CSF: 
! G34JSL  Baring  Gtfla  (S-1)  withdrawn  not 
1 uixteroroera  Ruiaa.doductiomSpinC. 

KOO  Jim  ai)!  1 , KAVFTAlUt,  U J Klnana 
. (S-2]:2, «***■(»-» M*l;a,Saaln*1il-4). 
8 ran  3.  ne.  (M  Slouiel  Tore:  £290:  £1  Jsa 
I E1.10.E130  Dual F;£3J0. CSF: C7i«S 
J&CKPOTi  Not  won , C10.B7B.  carried  over 
1 MAC  VQTt  £57^0  QU  AD  POT:  £730- 

THIRSK 

2-05  CMP  l.HAtP-rilTCH.WRyw’ (10-1): 
*,  Uietr  taanr  fl-2  hv);  X.  Diluhna 

HD-1).  8 ran.  2 9.  (D  Lodwl  Tow:  05.30: 
E2jp.fi  JO.  Dual  F:  0.10  CSF:  C14.75.W1: 
Esstandasa.  Friendly  warning. 
qm  HHp  1,  IXNZOA  D Harrison  (*-* 
lam:  2,  Oraod  Flianaen  (1S-D:  8»  C*- 
(9-1):  4,T1UrtS-l).«rtm.»-3. 
IX  . (Mrs  J Ramadan)  Tot*  £200:  Elia 
ram  £1  GO.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F-  E4520.  Tri* 
Cl37i?a  CSF:  £31 J3.  Trfcast  CT13JB. 
xna  Clm  41>  1,  BAULV  SOUZA,  J 
weaver  no-Ti  ta«):  a,  Cantan  wwAana 

(3-1):  a,  In  Tire  l»o«wy  (S-1 ).  5ran.  a.  5 [M 

jEAMtom  Tow:  Cim  Cl.ia  £2.10.  Dual  F: 
£2.40  esc-  cam. 

MO  CTO:  1,  ALCOWJEKU4,  J WSuver 
111-1<#:  2,  Brihlws  |S-«  (av):  a.  tare 
WBm*  (18-11  3 ran.  at  1.  IM  Johntton) 
Tot*  £1.80  Dual  F:El.ia  CSF:  £21B. 


4.10  (Tf)i  1.  CARIBBeAH  STAR,  W Ryan 
(6-2  lav).  St,  ■arnborefa  Boy  (9-J);  S,  8*. 
md  CalualaUun  (100-301  1lran.Nk.2K 
(M  Smurei  Tote;  £4.40;  C1«.  d *a  050. 
Dual F:  CS  BO.Tr«i'C17iO.  CSF:  E12.4S 
4-40  (Ink  1,  POUUBZC.  K Darky  (7-2); 

а.  UONd  (3-1!:  B.  atatatodnth  ifc-IJ 
it-*  lav  Bollero  13  ran.  3.  hd.  (T  Barron) 
Tote:  £5.70:  £1.70,  £1.40,  £2 JO  Dual  F: 
£10 JO.  Trio:  E36J0.  CSF:  E14.14.  TrlCast 
£84.47.  NR:  Zanabay. 

б. 1  S (Irek  1,  ROSEAU  LODOS,  Jenny 
Banson  (7-1 1:  2,  Bwha  Bey  (1 1-2  co- 
-tavj.  S,  Panoy  A fatuw  (1i-£  co-lavi. 
1V£co-(bv  Queens  Corwul.  I2ran.*.nk.[3 
KetBeweii)  Tor*  eii.Mj  £2.70,  £29a  £2ia 
Dual  P.  £35.40.  Trio:  C1G4.80.  CSF:  £44.45 
TrieasE£2iBba.  NR:  Sna'&Sitnply  Groat 
RLACBPam:(S2U.  OUADPOTrCiaOO, 

WOf-VERHAHPTOH 

139  {B1>  1.  HAW,  P Fesaey  (3-H:  2, 

Maatarrnlry(B  ^lifl-T.W  * ,n‘“'r‘  

(25-1).  7 ran.  Md.  1*.  (J  Berryi  Tore  C3  40. 
ra,na  £2.40  Dual  F‘ £5.10.  G3F:  Cl  iLQ. 
2-25  (1m  lOOyilok  1.COUMS  CHOKE, 
P Feaeoy  (16-D:*.  WWT*  mi  (io-l);3. 
IM  Bmuidnr  (7-2  lav|.  11  ran.  Nk.  hd  (J 
Soaaringl  Tot*  £23.70:  £3.10.  £3  «a  tl.BO. 
Dual  F:  C8250.  Trio:  Ciao.80.  CSF;  £i*8  22. 


'( 


2J5  (Of]:  1,  CARAMBO,  M Gallagher 
(7-in  2,  KmwmI  (10-11:  a,  Aareriean 
Couaki  13-1)  11-4  lav  Fast  Franc.  B ran.  7. 
hd.  IJ  Eyre)  Tot*  £6.20:  £150.  C2  30.  £1.80. 
Dual  F esa&O  CSF:  DM50  Tricast  £235.14 
XU  (era  1,  ners  POUBLB,  R Flranen 
(5-4).  a,  Nolrefare  (8-1):  3.  Cm*  Ariby 
JMk(4-5fBV)  7 ran  1A  2X.  (Gay  Keueway) 
Tore.  E2.eir.Ci  oacsJO. Dual F:d5.70. CSF. 
£11.18. 

4JB0  (Ire  1<  TOyda):  1,  CHBfflKEE 
FUCKT,  j Dulnn  (25-1):  2,  Sparky  (8-1):  0, 
Bow  Queer  (8-1).  8-4  lav  Fite  Ua)or.  13  ran. 
1.  3L  (S  Mailer)  Tote-  CaaeO;  E260.  £3.40. 
£2.70.  Dual  F:  £73.00.  TrtO:  £71  JO.  CSF. 
CW7J2  Tricesr£y.733JS. 

« Jta  rrra  1,  OtetRATte,  M Fewon 
a.  KaUvV  Creefcer  (5-1):  3,  Last  Lap 
(10-11. 8-4  lav  Slew  Manic.  8 ran.  *,  35  (M 
Belli  Tale-  £4.10.  Ci  40.  £t.7a  E2*a  Dual  F: 
£21^0.  CSF.  £24  07. 

s.io  pan  4Syrfa)r  i.  LAKE  doisduom, 
Mr  J Owen  (90-1):  *■  Started  (8-4  lav).  9, 
ArtM  Spirit  (5-1).  12  ran.  I 111  (k  CorlMr- 
lord)  Tore  £01 00:  £14  .80.  Cl  JO.  £2.00.  Dual 
FI  £14850.  Trio:  E316W.  CSF.  £137  75.  Tr(- 
caer  £831.08. 

PtACZPOTi  £52250. 

CMJASPOWC4680. 

• Cwrelng  reetote  page  33- 


3 25™  ^ SUG  LTD  SH1JNG  STAKES  2YD 


P6f  £2, 285  (10  declared) 


f(l|  I23W4  ■atatotaan#tora)8-: 

2(10)  05150  VHrad  Stwrem  (23)  J Berry  &-2 

30)  5Wn»  Srevpy  Tlm*»  (11)  liOds  8-17 

4(9  WCS  tteynttw  (9)  N into  S-li  

5(21  406  Cluntreta  fiS)  J h Wfcm  ft-7  

Site  66G3  Caaalc  Cue  (■)  J tott  9-7 

7(7)  00  Ll  Van  Vmf  (8)  R WMato  8-7  

8S  £662?:  Pally  CMtytB  rtl)  (BF)  M Jcrtean  8-7 

9®  W PritooiaiuftCSmttO-? 

10®  000  SMeyi  Girt  p8)  W SMey  3-7  

BentapiZ-l  FaeyCuBvn.  IMOaparee.  ?-i  CoracC3se  S-i  intce Ownun.  ic-i  hue 

ur  an.  I6-1  Sn*pr  imn 


K Oorfey 
I E ttecre  (5) 
Ode  EBmn 
. Kin  Tbdtor 
J Canon 
T Wtero 
Due  IkXnws 
0 Wired 
PhuayQ) 
J FvinteB 


0QTHOMAS  LONSDALE  GALLAGHER  BEESWING  STAKES 


'7t  £18.729  (6  cfeciared) 


1(7)  53200  Lucayre  Moca  (16)  ID)  D Into  4-9-4 I betas  * 

20  3JQYI  Baareg  (13)  (D)  P rtJfany  4-CM W Ryre 

3(11  1-lTjt  Wnrt  Mag  (SJD)  S»  U Prccoe  ....  . S Srekn 

4lS  22-CTI  DecoreM  tore  W)  (D)  J SaaWi  5-9-0  A UcQone 

ml.  email  *-M  . - K Darin 

CO  QXttS  M*SaaS*fl5)C3tali4-tM) J Fortin 

7(B)  23-114  Cntela  COB*  p*)mFCJBn*.-ltaii  3-^-7  . ..  DHaM 

8(9  £10-03  WladCte*fak(2toVSlau)t-  3-5-7  f LyreA 

Battag:  13-B  Oearaan  usd.  4-1  Itamor.  Mrad  m»l  9-1  Hot  um.  Conan  UArc-.  i(t-i  Lraaiar  Fraa-.  Amo 
OvfMi.  20-1  Ate  Sonee. 


4 3gCP  INSULATIONS  HANDICAP 


nm  3yds  £3.550  (8  declaredi 


KHJOti  laws  (rap 
•3SW  Gteftrar  (ft) 
000103  MdaDIPw 

oamo  MdUetack 

01241(1  Hired  Bn  r 
153633  51 
.MX  a 
000100  Or 


T Benin  4-MM1 

I (IS)  (CO)  II  Ash  E-5-S  - 
IB  Mi  U IV-i'V,  4-0-0 

impiPi^wiJ.y-ti  . _ 

insa  (15|  02)  C Ouw  6-8-3  . . 
l N Drums  (B)  (D)  P (AWt  V-7-10 
(D1  End  Pcfia  4-7-10 


newta  Aapkte  (7) 
J Fortene 
S Sandm 
A Cretans 
K Dartey 
Y E Dorcao  (5)  • 
Ion*  Wands  (5) 
Rb  Udder 


BeUnff:  9-4  Ride  01  FVmte.  7-?  CUhn  5-1  Vn>  Mdk-  Dd  Peuri  (xm  1(M  IWr  I2-: 

Cheraoqw  a Dreams.  ;o-i  On* 


^5™  BAKBTY  ‘FAMOUS  FOR  OUR  FRBHNESS' 


t HANDICAP 

5t  £5,147(8  declared) 


U unaon  4-10-1  ....  K ■ CHn  (3) 

pamiEaswre  V9-9  ....  . k Dartre 

ipti&Stafc  >9-7 W Ryan 

^MEWJ-9-5  G forereor  (5) 

Mrc  1 Acrrtei  6-9-1  . ...  . . It  Bssatei 

6171  KKIOO  V»Star(lig'(D)  JSwartig  3-5-0 ..  s Eaten » 

7 ra  JOtteOT  Ugo  dl  Yartno  (7)  (CO)  H Itteteri  5-9-12  ...  . Owe  McMoire  • 

8(81  123424  lady  Sheriff  (IS)  (CD)  M IV  Esaerby  6-8-10  ....  T Lucre  * 

Batons:  2-1  feu*  Aden  7-2  Drew.  5-1  Tnfco  7-1  L*£>  IsVaan.  Ladt  snend.  ft-i  itvfcai  12-1  dsd 
mva.  Sor 


(DM01  Tadee  (7)  ffl)  1 
050214  Doted  Aeian 
2-1005  Haiti  AMa 
C*4i30  teeUWlte  f 
331(62  Daawa  (7) 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


19 

toe 

•i 

Level  3 

Tire  era 

let 

Rjm 

S 

IntfSl 

X Dartey 

» 

703 

14  3 

■8653 

■ JotaMten 

:a 

144 

if. : 

4-«  ’7 

JKorer 

27 

IIS 

MS 

*19® 

JBbijf 

21 

158 

•53  ."J 

16 

IhoM  Bmrere 

16 

101 

74  as 

s Dotted 

12 

96 

115 

■1623 

141 

?;i 

• ;i  it 

-1187 

£J 

184. 

•25  24 

365 

*991 

COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

ASCOT 

771 

781 

NEWCASTLE 

772 

782 

STRATFORD 

773 

783 

MARKET  RASEN  774 

784 

UGFIELD  (E) 

77S 

785 

REDCAR  (E) 

776 

786 

SOUTHWELL  (E)  777 

787 

ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  OSfll  222  790 

Cans  con  BO*  Ptn  re.  «■  all  two.  176  Pw.  Awua  House.  Umtoh  EC2A  4PJ. 
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20  SPORTS  NEWS 


TtaQitunttMiSft: 


Racing 


Helissio  looks  all  set  to 
be  crowned  the  king 


Graham  Rock  expects  the  French  to  have 
their  first  success  since  Pawneese  in  1976 


Helissio  can  prove 
he  is  the  best  middle- 
distance  horse  in  the 
world  by  beating  a 
glittering  Held  for  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Diamond  Stakes  at  Ascot 
today  to  become  the  first 

French-trained  winner  of  the 
race  since  Pawneese  tri- 
umphed In  1976. 

His  last  three  victories  have 
been  gained  by  wide  margins 
against  top-class  opposition, 
including  a five-length  defeat 
of  Pilsudski  in  the  Prix  de 
l'Arc  de  Triomphe  last 
October. 

Although  finishing  a close 
third  to  Singsplel  in  the 
Japan  Cup  the  following 
month,  he  was  not  suited  by 
the  left-hand  Tokyo  course  in 
a race  that  came  at  the  end  of 
an  exhausting  season  for  a 
relatively  young  horse. 

Singspiel  went  on  to  win 
both  the  Dubai  World  Cup 
and  the  Coronation  Cup.  He  is 
talented,  tough  and  versatile, 
compliments  that  also  apply 
to  his  stable-coznpanion  Pil- 
sudski, who  defeated  Sing- 
spiel  when  the  pair  were  first 
and  second  in  the  Breeders' 
Cup  Turf 

Pilsudski  is  reported  to 
have  improved  since  but  he  Is 
a resolute  galloper  and  Sing- 
spiel  might  have  the  greater 
turn  of  finishing  speed. 

Swain  defeated  an  inexperi- 
enced Singspiel  in  the  Coro- 
nation Cup  last  year,  and  was 
behind  Pilsudski  in  the  Arc: 
he  has  a little  to  find  in  this 
exalted  company. 

That,  too,  would  be  a rele- 
vant comment  on  the  chance 
of  Shantou,  who  just  pipped 
Swain  in  the  Princess  of  Wa- 
les’s Stakes  at  Newmarket 
earlier  in  the  month. 

Predappio  had  half  a length 
to  spare  over  Pilsudski  in  the 


Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Royal 
Ascot  last  month,  but  the  run- 
ner-up was  fitter  when  win- 
ning the  Eclipse  Stakes  three 
weeks  ago.  and  should  now  be 
at  his  peak. 

The  going  will  ride  fast,  not 
ideal  for  Pilsudski  but  punt- 
ers looking  for  a safe  each- 
way bet  should  note  that  toe 
Tote  offer  him  at  fr-L 

Kingfisher  Mill  is  a high- 
class  three-year-old  and  clues 
to  link  the  Classic  generation 
to  its  elders  are  few.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  he 
will  need  to  be  an  outstanding 
young  colt  to  account  for 
rivals  of  this  calibre. 

Predicting  toe  tactics  is  as 
hard  as  selecting  the  winner. 
Helissio  has  made  the  run- 
ning in  most  of  his  victories, 
and  Cash  Asmussen  is  an  out- 
standing judge  of  pace,  but  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  dic- 
tate from  the  front 

Kingfisher  Mill  made  all 
when  winning  over  this  dis- 
tance at  the  Royal  meeting 
last  month,  and  will  be  close  | 
i to  the  early  action.  If  Pat  Ed- 
dery decides  that  Helissio  is 
not  setting  a searching 
enough  pace,  he  might  at- 
tempt to  step  up  the  tempo  on 
the  King  Edward  vn  Stakes 
winner. 

Predappio  raced  promi- 
nently when  defeating  Pilsud- 
ski here  last  time  and  will  not 
be  for  away  from  the  early 
action,  and  Pilsudski  invari- 
ably races  on  the  heels  of  the 
leaders. 

Singspiel  has  as  much 
speed  as  any  in  toe  field,  and 
would  be  settled  towards  toe 
rear  if  the  gallop  were  strong, 
but  Frankie  Dettori  knows  as 
well  as  any  that  he  cannot 
allow  Helissio  to  poach  a deci- 
sive advantage. 

History  shows  that  betting 
on  the  King  George  is  volatile 


at  Ascot  an  toe  day  of  toe 
race.  Dettori’s  fan  dub  and 
Singspiel’s  following  suggest 
they  will  attract  considerable 
support,  perhaps  allowing  He- 
lissio to  ease  a little  in  the 
pre-race  exchanges. 

Pilsudski  has  been  drifting 
since  the  ground  dried  and  is 
probably  overpriced  but  he 
has  twice  seen  toe  rear  of  toe 
French  champion  — at  a 

respectable  distance. 

Helissio  is  progressing  with 
age  and  is  a stronger  colt  than 
the  three-year-old  who  foiled 
to  cope  with  Singspiel  In 
Japan. 


Only  four  horses  have  made 
all  the  running  to  Win  the 
King  George,  and  Ascot  has 
not  always  brought  out  the 
best  in  Asmussen;  he  W3S 
lucky  to  retain  the  St  James’s 
Palace  Stakes  on  Kingmambo 
four  years  ago.  by  courtesy  of 
the  stewards’  generosity. 

Horses  win  more  races  than 
jockeys,  though.  This  after- 
noon toe  American  will  be 
riding  a thoroughbred  that 
toe  form  book  suggests  is  a 
champion  and  Helissio's 
relentless  stride  might  prove 
too  much  for  Michael  Stelae’s 
worthy  representatives. 


Big  race  line-up 


KING  &ORGEVIAND  QUEI 
ELIZABETH  DIAMOND  STAKES 

1m4f  £294,600  (8  declared) 


BBC1 


401(2)  113-11  nSJSSTO  (27)  (D) 

YeBmv.  green  epaulets 

Eiefloucfte(Fr)  4-9-7 GAsmussefl«90 

4fl2(Q)  21-321  PILSUDSKI  (21)  (0) 

Pa/e  blue,  white  and  yeBow  check  cap 

MStoutB 5-9-7 MJlOnane  88 

403(7)  311-21  PRBJAPPiO  (36)  (CO) 

Royal  blue 

S ton  Suroor  4-9-7 G Stevens  86 

404(1)  114-11  SHANTOU  (1 8)  (D) 

Maroon,  white  beeves  and  cap 

JGosden 4-9-7 GHind  31 

405(6)  121-11  SW6SPtEL(50)(D) 

Maroon,  wNte  sleeves,  maroon  cap.  wMe  star 

MStoute5-9-7 LDettori  89 

406(4}  133-54  STRATEGIC  CHOICE  (41)  p 

YeBcw,  royal  blue  cross  of  toermne,  armlets  and  cap 

P Cole  6-9-7 R Cochrane  78 

407(5)  21 43-2  SWAIN  (18)  P(BF) 

Royal  blue,  white  cqj 

S bin Suroor 5-9-7 JReid  81 

408(3)  0-141  KINGFISHER  MILL  (36)  (CO) 

Apricot 

MrsJCecO  3-8-9 Pat  Eddery  82 


, f ract 

bonh* 

andd 

that  4 
the  t# 


« ****** 


Close  call . . . Nigel  Day  gets  Rusk  (nearside)  home  at  the  end  of  Ascot’s  two-mile  marathon 


PMOTOttHMW  *U.S*GfR 


Shuhrah  new  Guineas  favourite 


: j,  th* 


Betdng:  1 3-8  Hrtssio.l  5-8  Sngspfel,  11 -2  PBsudski,  8-1  Predappio,  14-1 
Swain,  Kingfisher  Ml,  20-1  Shantou,  50-1  Strategic  Choice. 


SHUHRAH  Is  the  new 
favourite  at  16-1  with 
William  Hill  for  next 
year's  1,000  Guineas  after 
her  comprehensive  defeat 
of  the  well-regarded  Ash- 
raakat  at  Ascot  yesterday. 

**We  heard  that  the  run- 
ner-up was  a seriously  good 
filly  and  slightly  lost  confi- 
dence about  our  chance.” 
said  Godolphln  raring  man- 
ager Simon  CrisfonL 
“I  hope  she  will  do  well  in 
the  autumn.  1 think  for  the 
moment  we  will  keep  her  to 


six  furlongs  but  she  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  an  en- 
gine and  she  has  bags  of 
potential." 

John  Dunlop  could  not 
disguise  his  disappoint- 
ment with  the  performance 
of  Ashraakat.  who  started 
4-6  favourite,  bnt  Jockey 
Richard  Hills  stressed  she 
was  “still  a very  good 
filly.” 

It  may  be  down  to  third- 
placed  Royal  Shyness  to 
underline  the  strength  of 
the  form  In  subsequent 


races.  Trainer  Geoff  Lewis 
has  high  hopes  of  the  filly 
who  he  believed  would 
have  finished  second  had 
she  not  seen  so  much 
daylight. 

“This  looks  like  » good 
race  to  me  — this  Ally  Is 
certainly  the  best  I've  got. 
She  will  get  much  better  as 
the  season  goes  on  and  will 
be  aimed  at  the  Cbeveley 
Park  Stakes."  he  said. 

Setteen.  who  may  be 
aimed  at  Doncaster's 
Champagne  Stakes  by 


trainer  Michael  Jarvis, 
completed  a double  for 
Fmnirte  Dettori. 

Pat  Eddery  will  replace 
the  suspended  Dettori  on 
fbvourHe  $U thorough  In 
Wednesday's  £118.000- 
added  Sussex  Stakes  it 
Goodwood. 

Ladbrokes  bet?  6-4  Star- 
borough.  6-1  Air  Express. 
Among  Men.  7-1  Alhaarth. 
Allied  Farces.  8-1  All- 
Royal,  6-1  Faithfhl  Son, 
1 3- 1 Classic  Perk.  20-1 
Gothenbeeg. 


imniftt 

■ rjr?  often 

a nasty 

: if  ' to  it 


f.r  5-TVti.«  *»:*■ 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.) 


II  Lingfield  programme  tonight 


||  Southwell  (A.W)  tonight 


- \ ; H'-VrV 

• >n- 

• . ir.  £rir*  l«! 


. .,.  . ‘—i  V 


TONY  PALEY 


RvtHags 
Dials  The  Life 
Wffly  Star 
Wise  Advice 
Professor  Page 
Jamaican  HigM 


Roe  Rags 
BramMebeny 
WBy  Star 
ffise  Advice 
Professor  Page 
Jamaican  Ugh* 


9 OF30  COtay  Pitac*  (304}  A P Jones  9-10-7 C Upton 

H 0DP56- IMnei m (in (RJl Hans 7-10-7.-.  ASSoU 

11  IfcaM  (F3B  A mn  4-10-6 D Bata) 

12  QF56-  feflwria  lifer  (US  (0}  M Pro—  &-I8-2  W Unmfeuf 
BatSoft  11-4  W3r  SBr,  6-1  FUfty.  Horten*!.  7-1  to  Mn  8-1  Bosad  Seen 


TONYPALET 


TOP  FORM 


Safer  Aaba 


Oval,  rigid-tamed  back  cMJGn  with  230jris  run-in.  Undulating  and 
iavous  the  tan dy.  tarn  running  type. 

Going:  Good  to  firm.  * Denotes  (Ankers. 

Long  rSstance  fnvalaro;  2.10  Ntght  Time.  A Hobbs.  Devon.  305 
rrttes;  4.20  Vi  Not  My  Fault.  R Frost.  Devon,  295  miles. 

Sevan  day  winners:  None 

BSnkered  first  time:  2.10  Norft  Bear.  Vaercd:  None. 

Figures  in  bractets  alter  horse'3  name  denote  days  sines  last  ouflng. 
F.  Flat 


O ^.Cwbghilfthi  handicap  chase 

Ort9  2m  4f  £3,764  (5  declared) 


rv2m  4f  £3,764  (5  declared) 

FP21-2  fert  9a  Am  WOT  Ms  » Wtai  ltWT-13 . X few 
355-lf  M«o!s  Grata  (VQ  (K  (BF)  J 0raie»  10-11-9  JMa 

ff15l  NtaaAAfca(14)(D)  M tamd  7-11-7 H Confer 

30333  Rta  Oat  (SO  (DJ  H Karas  14-T0-0  — A Ooata  (7} 
(BOJtfeSlawittl^RTro  9-10-0 to  F Mn 


Signs  And  Womfen  Signs  And  Woofers 

Drift  Kruno 


■HU  ne*prflrnn  iMKff34-l1  A Harris 

arts  B«nAal[S9(D1uf  UW4-9-TB  . ...  ACM 

statafjj«Biw*MyF-w j Mi 

'StSC  SetawBfem® items  9-J  _ ...  , JMro 

TM-a  tateraftftftlWtoamwiSW-e  ATOM  cam  cn 
6C«S  ....  Mm  Ota* 

J0fcv  JcftrJadtmtt5)RfefuTJl-«-6  . ..  0 tafea* 

<hTOO  MvQBMiH(s*a(IHqi*sA7«ca«-}  M tafia 


TOrr  PALEY 


TOP  FORK 


Batter  6-4  W*  Mte  2-1  m s An  Ao.  7-2  ManoB  Seal  7-1  tfedmas 
«.l4-TRmg2M 


2 4 f|WEIGHrUFTHi  CONDITIONAL  JOCKEYS’ 
■ I WsaiiNG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


A fK3VlC£  handicap  chase 

iMU3iii  if  £2.934  (9  declared) 


'SaUNG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  5f11 0yds  £1,797  (10  declared) 


41?  S6Ztagto(1«JBafer  5-11-12 B Fists* 

4P1FP-  Moa mmmOBt  M MdstM 7-11-11 f Mm* 

32-1J0  im  Bnt  UyFaW  (HA  (C|  H Frog  9-17-4 J tat 

6CP-06  Haa  Vlk{H|J 6-11-0 I M 


Pi -523  RRRvitqmM'.SMim 1 Wan 

23W4  MTV  Paste  (M)  C 6-11-U ■ Bany 

346  lorfll  Boar  {MJ  6 IfcCout  HVi  0 Fam* 

OP! -05  Btgtt  Ttaa  (FI5)  A Hnbb.  5-10-13 G Sbmfefe  ffl 

KF9>  Bntag  Baku  W)  P)  J today  10-10-9 X Atom 

01*0  Ffefloefc  (45)  m H AJeartfa  7-1 W I Nc&rti 


GEP-06  Uaa  ® uk  M 
63BP4  UfeltacTOaJM 
0M24  Mria  Mm  (ABJ  fl 
0S33-3  Mamar  Riga  P 
323-F3  TAam  SyatMl  I 
44^33  Nsmr  tore  CT 


1 »aaey  6-11-0  - I Mbmi 

Its  T Metros  Sonar  7-10-13  G DpMa 

Rsroeis 

I T tarn  JM  754041  .A  nonm 
f (Q  J CtAnat  8-iW — TJMapDy 
ti  B Broad  9-10-3 AMD, 


Tul  courae:  Straight  71140/05  rarse  nOi  left-tani  tep  c* 
iXm  attached,  pnwtfng  41  mnn.  9wp  track  w4h  draratJ  v.  utt 
straght 

AO-ueelher  raise.  Eoutrack.  teft-handsd  axrx  tad  cut  cede  ert 
track  and  only  IXm  round.  No  straight  Zfsvn  Vx*. 

Galop  Tut  Finn.  AS-maOier  Standsd  * EsrsAz,  furies 
Draw:  Hgh  numbers  test  ta  6.45  & 7.1£. 

Long  rtsboce  ftaveflero:  6 45  Neistuigen.  P c^ans  Rajs.  ?S3 
mte. 

Seven  day  winners:  None. 

BSnkered  tat  toe:  6.45  Means  Budness:  7.45  Usscsmta  Cstr. 
8.15  NativB  Rhythm.  vtaore±  None. 

Rgires  in  hractets  after  home's  name  denote  days  since  te J asng 


■•Mb  11-J  Mg  Paid  »2Q«IV*  taf 


Bmfe  WM 

2KJ2S7 


Mraarftw  Sport 
AtotoengMy 


BteadstakatawBy 


7 ^CLADBRORE  HANDICAP  3Y0 

m rfW  2m  £3.096  (7  deefared) 


TW  2m  £3.096(7  declared)  I I 

S.-V:  toBpr(mnAteh«9-r  B omotm 

PadMCflUiWesS-*  RAM*  ft 

jt’.u  MsnVMl-t  ._«Fmte 

car  z^MwspAjjjMoao-o  — . jam 

COOK  taMaBfO)l(i=eSnfci394 Dm  0VSH 

SWr-4  IMmtaCMMi:Cacaai64t .JOta* 

-ai:s:  Si^aatoPBCC^  M2  . A Mm  ft 


Al-weaBHr.  Rrasand  W-hanrbd  track  (V  i to  weft  31  wi  n Awate  sou  piavdes 
suatgrn  54. 

Going:  Stnkmf  ★ Darotat  oMos 
Draan  No 

Long  iMaace  tnvifei  655  Red  M M Devon.  211  rates 
Sevan  day  wkams  7J5  P-jBto  Soph*.  S 55  tfastacw*  aiom. 

Blakerad  M Bat:  Hera  Vhwi1*'  None 

figures  n braduts  ate  hoes  s none  denefe  days  since  bst  outag.  J.  Jumps 


••  ,■  . j. 

4-*.  ’Ofm 

" •fr*’ ».  -• 

i*n«w 

■r  n >j: 

. r*i« i?  ":.**t**b» 

■'j-.'VtterVr  (li'V 

, , ^.’J  nprV  FT 
.w.a  *Vi-‘  h 
■ tse  J 

IV  TV-^fe 

: £■■  -*')•{,  ’ *if 

- ! - --'A- fy 

fn  on 


££  a*  CCHUmGKEUBHAHAMnmNMWENmUES' STAKES  ZTO 

0(49  it  £2.277  (8  declared) 


leaa*  •'-«  ”-C  Traps  Ajrkm.  Uteros  Out  I3-?  PadaK  9-1 

Ssck:  :4-:r rsKoj 


6 4 JEARUNOH-APPRemCS' 
■ ■ WMAIDBI  HANDICAP 


MAIDEN  HANDICAP 

1m  2f  (Att-weattiso  £2.305  (10 « 


O 4 CASWJRSTLBBTH)  STAKES 
Q»  ■ n#7T(AD-w3atfierl£2^77(5dec 


S5446  FtoTiaa  (11B)  A PJms  7-10-0 0 Carey  (7) 

8 ORPS^  Amm  A Cana  (91)  6 Wratard  10-MMI  — . P Haaiaf 
a S4Z/PP  Rat  mac  (36)  Mn  J towns  11-10-0  _ Mdnd  Mam 

tt  ATOTV  Good  Vaa&fBfcgS  Bel  6-10-0 D Mkar 

Beataff  S-2  Rw  Rap.  3-1  Uenv  tae.  9-2  Mgta  Tsne.  11-2  FMta*.  13-Z  Natl 
Bex.  7-1  Bamj  Hatti  4-1  Fta  fine 


ft-i  PrdROT  Piga.  A-1  Mae  Mjn.  U-2  Hbu  Home.  8-1  ZqU 


4CC  BARBARA  SW6LET0N  4CTH  BHnHDAY 
■WW  NOVICE  HURDLE 


o AASCUNTHORPE  SLAG  HANDICAP  CHASE 

fcrtw  2m  1 1 1 10yds  £2,987 16  declared) 


Ffe#  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  3t1 1 0yds  £2 ,882  (9  declared) 

5311-1  Mat  Rtf*  (ft  Us  S Uwm  4-17-1 


s£^ 


5223-P  IB  BTIib  Rasa  (ft  ft  IBs  D Hane  8-11-10  t Ha few  ft 
i 3Wffl  Waafeafeny  ft  ra  it:  SSnA  8-11-2 H <W 

3 3430-4  CraferOnitaii (to (C0}0 ifcCsn  11-10-13 _ TJanks 

4 HF-42  Enotag  Han  ft)  (D)  «n  R Hoajra^nMO-to 

6 PI 322-  IfetTnaUfeMICn  r (*ige'iz-lo^“Z.  H Mam 

■ rfi&t  Ruptrin  (ft  (CD|  M Chsnaon  10-10-0 V Wnrt*W 

Batttn®  11-4  Evening  ton.  Ttws  Tha  Ua,  7-3  taSMeny.  9-S IH  OUe  ftm. 
11-2  CaHOnaa..  10-1  towto 


4-  EBVPaacerfiquOg&S-ll-a ■ Sappla 

430  OUBoaWarfft  Team 5-11-0 A TBancaa 

tabs  taarN  Own  6-11-0 T JIAafty 

OF-  ftd  nraSa  fZQ  M TmpMn  4-10-11 — ■ fe* 

80  BariarBradafl  ft}  A IMdacd  4-10-11 0 taM 

flteay  Street  M So»«*r  4-10-11 0 PBrtar  ft 

4004-0  TOM  My  (48J  DSm  6-1IM 9 Ham|  ft 

36E-2  ttaaa  Tt*  1M  (ft  H Onpran  4-10-6  — V HMteRkw 
■TOM  11-6  Janatwi  H#IL  9-Z  tofc  Peace.  Dm  Tha  rad.  7-1  Pmm  Tm. 
8-1  W Bombajr.  Fit  ItnUa.  16-1  Tdba  Ufe- 


M taro  pa) 
■ram  uoot,  ^1 
- A Sabots  (7| 

MM 

--  0 HeteOM 
A tfeCrty  ft 
.OWBmft 
_ J Ml  ft* 
..RBAtrolft 
_ S Cnan  ft 

Batfev  11-4  Sn  ftxJBfl.  4-1  vatftem.  9-2  Mogul  «-?  apart  urc 
Cnaanai.  10-1  Dagoa's  Back  12-1  ifcOatl  '/ode.  Eoxaa  Cite 


I fe#  7T  'AU-w33tteri  £2^77  (5  declared) 

056003  feneaBaa (ft (GOIuLUoae  10-9-8  LL,  A CM 

^OTt  Ra*»0redr(11)ftRv»«z3-8-t2 I Mnw 

ss  cwaro*ia»jB»n«JBfejfaW-o Dourata. 

2 i *Mi»i«Iry«op1)PO^Mte)Wi-fl  ..  . _ J «* 
:3B4  3UBtedHHdmftpF)CC|Czr3-8-e K ftfeo 


10  sftcairaniiutaanjflS3v«M:<itininc8-iT  . _ ci«m 

1TO  ^ JMmlOjteiiSRv^M^t!  GIUjbSS 

4{ft  2 IkaBm  Bnaaa  ft  fi  Ossioi  6-il  . '.7  . . T Spnfea 

fi®  0taarlfe1flham(ftCnMiioi<Uii E jam 

•ft  lawr^att Wag  9-11 B BMMaay  ft 

T«  0 BOy  Bur  (ft  if  If  Wnw  3-11  B Mm  ft 

•ft  0 SoaMySaakK  (IQ  U Oocixo  S-31  ~ ..  ..-  G Cam 

MMBc-SUtitotttaoi'M&rinSrfta  12-1  Us/Rson£.  16  I ksXttVKtpA'maia.  3l»-l 
R»  RaMofc  25-1  PWU  tW  IVann.  AAv  ta 


County  Chroftrii 


IS  , Boysfl 


B*ata*!WS3CiO«A Ibex  Ram  6-1  Sg|«4MfHWBA  7-lhraotm 


Q A CSEVENOAKS HANDICAP 3YD 

01*111 1 m 3M  06yds  £3,018  (7  dreian 


C BC  OB.  WttlBWH)  IDEAL  STANDARD  SSJUNfi  STAKES 

Wbmw  1m  41  £i  .985  (9  declared) 


p4».i  Ha«i 
il  Uiima'i  Pmtk 


£b  AK,o\aom geophysical 

OerO  saiwe  stakes  2yo 


3 4 E CIU  SOCIAL  CUSS  CLAIMING  HURDLE 

a I w2m  If  110yds £2,530  (12  declared) 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


I nyw  Dow  6-tW A Santo 

J2S1-  BaMbf  (379)  (D)  I Won  9-11-2 H Wma 

16-521  Hr  m D)  M5  S Sn*  7-H-2 b catal 

06606  Beat  FrtBM  (unj  J Cuto  5-10-11 A Mata 

RPOW  EfcattArnai  filT)  ban S LaniotuS-10-vl  a Tboratartv 

34-150  Ma  Won  (14)  (CO)  M BeBJr  5-10-10 P Cotan 

51W  ToacS  Sta  (ft  p)  H Maras  7-10-10 ..  A Dowtno  (7) 
Brim  Ta  Brlfttan  9W)  J todar  5-10-8 I Fmtoo 


\lMta  I Ttara 


19  13  36  +14J5 

17  104  1G3  -4121 

17  124  117  -3888  ft 

16  88  112  -1 13  J* 

15  77  195  -788 

13  39  313  +1559  ft 

13  83  205  -1359  JL 


MCftimiw. 

■fcsSJtaa 

JWPQrii 

CPEBmks 


n»  to  % uwta 

fi  63  354  -35 ED 


B 132  454  -7250 
5 77  854  -4155 
4 34  115  -OB2 
3 8 375  +1525 

3 17  17.6  +150 
3 37  All  -950 


UlTV  SB1WG  STAKES  ZYO 

5f  £1,985  (8  declared) 

IB  042 

29  554255 

3ft  0 

4g  «345 

8ft 

■A*  9-4  Mwe  BcsOm  7-2  tedaa  tons.  5-1 .1! 
Often.  8-1  Pcfe  h Part.  12-1  Hss  lx*  ipn  WVittgom 


. Dox  OTVeffl* 
— - H Fasten* 

A CM 

J Orim 

A Hards 

__  F (Mb 

ea  6-1  UJaa. 


VP**Tw#?m3f  106yds  £3,018(7  declared) 

1 .T  132«:  RraaM(IGHCftSCVftaBB»-7 D Mtoaa  (7) 

2(5  6C  Amur  (ftHCrf 9-4  K AM 

3:7  OO-  OASftB) a MPKBH9-3 C Mv 

4pS  ^5SZ?  Srt«BMt(IS»PC*9-? J M 

5.5,  ore  PaaitalMi*(l4)Ga)rMa*w9-l * CaftJ" 

*■+  SMfinDtf&WiW DmUM 

7(2  -40062  9-taftltar(ft0AMm7-13 .....  . 9 ftaaft  ft 
Brita  5^  ftecn.  5-2  AftBi  4-1  BEMteag  uft.  n-2S*B  ««.  9-1  8<m. 

I0-:  cw.  :g-i  Pssn  waaMrb 


CfeftMl 


Am  Ma (S)0  ai»F-l?-0 J Fate)* 

MtUC  Pteato  H«M  (lajBftfiC  Mai*  b- 10-0. 0 SManqr  ft 

RfeDMa  Uftj tan  9-9-j  . ......  C Ttagua  ft 

MW  (i*|  M ftpr  5-9-8 ...  .tVfeDa*arn 

62500  MHttaU (ft  RS4TO»  7-M H SoOgbtr 

EUni;  RaWSgm  its)  NifiSnrtw  j|-9-9 TO  tWMftt 

amo  Tnwafcli  ft  (0)  Ban  Bmpai  6-9-9  . ...  ...  9 Mi  ft* 

ooooo  ia««JMpjuatj».'-9-a  . . ..  oiaccra 

■03221  BbMM  Mas  (tq  U Hpn  j-8-ll . — 1M 

2-1  BUM  Us,  5-2  P >W4p  Fabae.  7-?  fell  Gran.  8-1  Noirti  1U  Tel  1 orach.  20-1  locct 


COURSE  SPEOALiSTS 


1 -i  toa  % UfeSI 
S3  j$6  74 B -12.15 


I im 

19  Ak  % IffriSt  i 2ft 


> C PARK  HOSPITAL  FRUES’  HANDICAP 

■%F1m4f  £2,277  (ii  dedaofl 

■00621  OMklH ft «B Gu=e  4-0-10 

31C01  Hhrarta  Spirt p«KC) S Gcvnag  M-fl  ..  . . 


7 4 C BAILEYS  OffiSNAL  IRISH 
■ I W CREAM  HANDICAP 


■ W CREAM  HANDICAP  I »Y  j 

7f  140yds  £3,646  (9  dedasd) 

310300  feafc  9ft  (Tl)  ft  GLUoae  8-10-0 Cm*  Manb 


65  299  213  +1413 

66  3, *3  175  -2060 

SS  425  114  -2587 

55  439  11  -13551  , 

« 215  154  5226 

46  >99  231  *3m  I 


Stratford  (N.H.) 


Redcarthis  evening 


G LroHar  ft 

2«  ftrata9M'm(ftSto«n9gi-«  ..  . . _ .'  F Ms  p) 

3ft  QAU-Q  SbkWr  W UlBcSSn  4 Aa  ..  MHMa 

4ft  20601  HftAc  Strsad  (15)  ft  B C U Iiur+r  4-9-4 . , ..  . . ..  9 km  ft 

Sft  cow  PvWbaipa  (T2)  u kw  J 9-j  . ...  n «Mw  ft 

9ft  mo&  Udf » (MU  (O  Mas  JGi-r 6-3-0  | ftftar 

4W1  Pomw SafeB  (5) Bfcw) ft M BJIM1  f-6-1  ..  DMmagAQ 

Sft  350420  AaMr TMn <ia  L U»ueoelC04-H-U T r-inH 

• till  MOMOJ toto 4-8-1 ..  vTJBfi 

10(4  06000  PtoraaroJo (MB) ftn 0 CtBPsai 6-7-1 ! . ..  DMHK 

lift  251CP-  Cac<ac*i  lagwtf  (W) ft  ft  JPeme  7-7-11  _ .;  . 6 MM 

Mfege 3-1  Mrata tal  ?-2Po»!»**te  4-iQw:is&:.*."iA*.ss»»i  + 1 tWamEra: 
UDwa  14-1  ijdr  * Pn^pte 


• - * ATR3K  in- 

nil' . ho  kriH 

' fv‘  I 

" l***  witfwr 

• sdl.VW 

• -i  ite'  {•vow  i 

■ v J!»*f  mu 

■ • -..  **■? . hv . n» 

''i:W<K4llF 
*'i  to  1 Pft 
i^.iis.  imv 

■ ‘--iii.  •rirto*"*%i 
v : n A 'Tun* 
-■j  i.jtoP»i»a'ihBT  m 


100  Henrys  Port  

3.35  Peravian  Gala  Farrarian  Gale 

4.10  Htuastoarg  hfrMariarty- 

4.45  TtdsfeMyUta  BMrCBWfe 

5.20  Vintage  Taitfinger  RetfIJgH 

Lril-tanried  dreut  of  IXm  wth  200yds  nm-ki.  VfftuaBy  Itat  with 

sharp  bends. 

Gotajp  Gooa  * Denotes  bfrKrs 

Long  Ariance  travelers:  225  Yaham  Dash,  5.20  Vintage 
TaBtaiger,  J Gokas.  Stralhclyde,  323  miles. 

Saanday  vrimero:  Hone 

BHnkered  fest  &ne  Wore  Vfasarert:  None. 

Ftans  m brackets  attn  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outtag. 


| PHtts  8-11-3  - R Oranodi 
ft)  m Mrs  S SM  8-11 
— — 8 f B|bi 


OKP*  HfttTaBfe (17) nitadck 9-10-0  W 0 HcPra  m* 
8 6P-345  MarOnriba  (IQ  G Baiting  10-10-0 A M*e*n  * 

7 UB*fcfctnQlfeCiiiwj7-1(HJ 0 hfafe 

8 P1P-6P  Itafed  (17)  ft  N Imgant  6-10-0 Hr  L Ur  (7) 

“ta  I tafen  BW.  3-1  Ssttm  tarn  5-1  Hagb  Bosm.  Obm  Manrr 
8-Uegal  Ana  12-1  RgtsToWte.  Fta  DaHng.  33-1  Maftst 


O CGREEN HOWARDS THNOTORIAL 
OiVW  HANDICAP 


7CJC  STANDBI  HOMES  (HOUHNGS)  HANDICAP 

■99  71  £6.01 7 fi  s dedared) 


A.  4 A STARSITEiaSURE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

•#w  ■ V2m  110yds  £3,454  (4  declared) 


1 t»MVMmstota6-ii-ia ■ 

2 2HW  Bhwfei (T7)W t feji 7-11-1 BO 

3 TOO-  tamtBry  (77)  (CR  E Ora  Jn  10-10-10  ..  D I 

4 004/2  tata  042)  ft  SIMM  9-10-8 A 

MBig;  7-4  ttfeitorg.  5-2 1»  Uratr.  3-1  Itata.  7-2Ss«tai 


taw  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  6f  1 10yds  £2,304  (8  declared) 

I KOI/  Otago’s  Best  (P14)  ft  K Cnmotrt  10-12-0 

» R Iterate  (31  + 

2gU1-  finyl  Cpmnon  (Bl)  F Jmfan  5-11-10 A P mSDoj 

l&Or  tartlM)  ft  DGnUta  8-11-7 B Dmraft? 

P24C2  Dart  Fam  (IQ  ft  6 Fno  8-11-2 fl  Bnriby* 

45-254  BBi  Gonna- (17)  titema  8-10-8  CM*  ft* 

4U3U5-  Oaftakkr  1 Ifagm  6-10-6 9 Mm 

F5432  Wat Oa£(FqJ Gotta  1T-I0-4 STaftr  ft 

P35P2  H ft  H BQdda  7-10-0 BtaS 

3-1  OaegFcfCA  4-1  telft.5-1  teft  &PCTJI  ti-2l*rt*».  8-1 
aft.  8-1  Oragtfs  Be*  ate  Owner,  W-1  ItaL 


RKHARDSONS  OLDBURY  NOVICE  CHASE 

2m  iniOvdS  £2.814  (7  decfarsrf! 


Enfistad  (nb)  Etafed 

Lefi-tarded,  gadoftng  oflXm  atti  5f  run-in.  Straau  mie. 
Gota  Soft.  * Danotas  bunkers. 

Draw:  Mldda  to  high  rankers  up  to  one  mie 

Long  rhlwara  inveBen:  7.05  Imfian  Mssie,  J Drafcp.  Sussex, 

310  rate. 

Sevan  day  whams  None. 

BHnfeand  feret  fine  7.0S  Bafi  Dana,  7 35  Emiy-Jayne.  Gymogk 
Gojos.  Wsoreot  None. 

figures  in  bradeets  alter  torse's  name  denote  days  stace  bst  oulbig 


UiVW  HANDICAP 

2m  4yds  £3,444  (7  declared) 

1(5  4KSOO  Oba(7)ftftTBaai4-IO-0 KOMWf 

am  -11125  BwtaMiMMwM-12 — JWnrer 

3in  241323  B«nftm«ltattfe(7)mW*axw5-9-n  ..sSofets 

4.7?  3620  Mufe(*69|Utone54-9 J Cam 

5®  121215  nwU1ta(11)(D)pr)UWEzafty>-9-3 . 6 Pariip  ft 


L WotaK  tia  5-9-0  _ . - 

wwf-W  . 


Bft  11500  B*ranraui(7QWta<4'9-1 _ ACaftm 

7,4  2C3425  BM*Mte(7)ftCtaml5-8-4 P Fata 


10Q  OMflO  wafer  Italian  plow  j-u-o  _ _ . 
ai-1  241350  tap  sbefeazHan  uotatt  un  5-o< 

4 ?C1  ft11*. ******  ft  ft  s torra  4->-J  . 

52?  tt-1»  FwdogfeiWftMtauaO-S-U.... 

GPSi  tm?rp  PkWoJU)  [m  itssis  s-n-i j .. 

•Q  CTMRteANRn|H%aiG-»-i2  - 

7|13)  aow  TIN  Wnraro  iw  pm  ft  ra*  t*  vacanar  M-T2 

°!g!!3  jWp*1feJHMr(nCTJtf<hg-8-1l - 

IP,  •i,"w,i,  I1B)  ft  i team  ..  - . .. 

«!?  g?yij  MteHawjW  fth  » KJrtm  4-8 -a  

111*  05QJU)  pmtttadw(1fe(Sl> nuora G-O-B 

12(91  012tE1  Mw>  (n  P nwftfett;  5-8  7 

uoa  5£Til3  Bald  Aibtaat  (ft)  ft  B rHngrwu  0-5-7 

1461  Utw,  ttorw’l  DM 03)  ft  P ttra 4-8  7 

ttij)  ioom  tor*nn«(Sjlitwi.8-G  


Stare  ft 


O RICHARDSONS  WATHffRONT  NOVICE 

Oh  ww  HURDLE 


C OA  tar  ranoar  novice  handkap 

Wfeta  W HURDLE 


#W  HURDLE 

2m  110yds  £2,318  (15  declared) 

®J1  Beta  Port  m m U U»ie  7-11-12 B Dranody 

OOBW  feAfty  Rod  (715  H Umars  0-10-12 Stonn 

PC-J  U4  Dratr  tZJ)  1.  W*  6-1&-12 Afegte 

fefeugranqz c Data 6-10-12 A P NcCq  * 

W^wTamara  s-io-13 em*(S| 

(MO  Ita  Ouse  » J Jrtorvo  5-10-12 L Vyw 

m WaU.  Sphmr  (273)  Us  i UdOe  6-10-12 W total 

QWM  Bau  Uni  (iqQOHaa  4-104. V Starr 

great  Vftg  (BO  T Mgran  4-10-9 — HARttad 

UO  talft  Jnagam«(Fa)  W MuCM  4-104 I fM 

Grawg  Praral  (W7)  J W Pay  4-10-9  — C Itafen 


tih  (10)  P Roscm  4-10-9 tfeira 

(10)  IAS  A Kfeg  5-10-7 W0  RMaflm 

| UaVWta  7-10-7 B Johann 


2m3f£2.388{12dedared) 

1 mn  ncaiw  BfeJIffl  P Beta  7-11-10 H Jtaan 

2 42-141  Bad  Uftich)  (Cl  J JtriaB  5-11-8 AMfeCar* 

3 fil-03  ItaifeHara (Kl)  19 llm 5-11-6 INari 

« XO-11  VhbBBTaUaarmj  Grata  5-11-6 S TfeW  ft 

5 004  Susfti  TOJMttni  8-10-13 l feyw 

G 00530  ApoBra  (42)  R lie  5— 10-1 Z A feagtea 

7 0633f  Sfe*  Sfera  p)  P HdXa  8-HWO C Uanfei 

I «F 0 Bm  Baac  {Ini  U SrepBard  11-10-7 I Broatay 

9 CQT-P  OOfLad  (it)  ft  J Prta  6-10-7 — J Crihtr 

W SHOW  Fraffi  Bayjoa  K Bute  7-HH B NeGfew  ffl 

II  P5Z4-P  Bmaro fTTfReadfe 5-W-2 G Staa  ft 

O N05V  Bag*  lay  (11S1)  PHUnn  8-10-0 — G ft* 

Mte  11-4  ta  laferw.  7-2  FU  UgH.  9-2  Ttarl  House.  6-1  Eoeeta  8-1 
ferflav,  12-1  fftsastasurarSna. 


*7  f%KZvtao)ftvmimML  . 

t ■W9VE»0£NURSaiYH>CAPZYD  j SKY  | 

7f  £3,834  (8  declared)  

10  312  tadanHtamjOnft)^ KMay 

2H  0463  Bolara at (43) H 9-1 T tar 

8(7)  3603  fewanra Bayn*} M1oaa*ta 8-9 ■ Any  ft 

4ft  00543  ter9nrUie(MTUate06 T OtUm 

sre  3533  Bjdi Oran (rnCBouii 8-2 PFMaayfta- 

6(4  05015  BwstaMhnNCItaOO „siway 

70  315486  l*yBwfauwEHrt|7-12 H testa 

80  864544  IMalaMitG}lte  7-10 ta  Tsta 

MNVlO^^tfeafe  4ri  Mara  BwO-1  tetaMb.7-1  BtaSd.  lad 
OMBNata  Utalfeta.  20-1  ifefei 


O OCNOBIHYURKSKIRE  MHHAN  auction 
9 MAIDEN  FBJUES*  STAKES  2YD 

61  £3.1 73  (n  declared) 

10  o fc®sewta(80)j  jOTOs-n  j era* 

2HO  - 23  tmaftOftCSrens-i!  - rnjl— 

am  2C56  eaotaVMma(7)B Meta 8-11 k Data 

*ra  2 FaeritaPDJHl»BiB~n B Stan 

SP  JdffeaJWsnartfttS-n T Wftam 

SS)  5b  RattriaiDQUtrE.raoyS-11 riw* 

7B  UdytaBnctaJWaHifti8~1i  a mm 

•m  330  UaBsnmJ6eny8-ll p fm.  cn 

>0D  Hwaat  law  DLaftr  a-11 

»0  Nb*aUJtaa6-tl jam 

lift  NattareaJQowr&^l  J feta 


I9fl4)  •IIIOU  ttataiftie  fife  (C0)D  tar  *-wl 

5-1  Rm  c\*tamr  M iftta  8-1  Jtache  Ato  fetn,) 

Boot  ft*.'  tat-  ^vdBB  &1 


- JBfefe 
T Spate 
I 0wrar  ft 
f ura 
D Htaf 
J Mi 
4 total 
faMitetf. 


CONSTRUCTION  EQWPMSfr  FB4ANCE  CLAIMING  STAKES  ZYO 

6f  £2.277  (0  ductared) 


1W  uuu  Party  R4)  j Rraa^  !»-3 
JlS  ’ 35l?AI  Hmyi  ladv  ft  ft  ftP)  J UWV  8 
IQ  OCata  tea  CB)viikM  lira  ft-t 
4W  LteriUstiUctaM  . 

9(3  r jari AStnft  (JB1JS ihve 8^ 7 .. 

■ HI.-  0ft.  tataWBPtoavi)-i'.. 

7(>1  014U3  PanlHRHUH (?T}(S WG Him 


»(>1  ’ 014523 
•»H  oes 


SSK 


Hi)  P*frr  (T4)  j ij-3  ..  . . . . aCfeta 

BITO;  l«*J ft D ftP) J Uwv 6 17  . . . ...  ^ ptetaft 

■ssrbSw!!-4.--. ; sarel 

^»esav»w:.-- :v:-:ytsw 

4523  MHfetaa(7riftWCHtma>6A  ~"PVBS 

05  Tta-vOT  c Wa  : ^ , . . ft" 

.taSlta  J^IVtaFtafe-WUlW.  MMtta  tMfta  lA-ttaMRif  1 


0 CadBH  bare  CD)  Ru  M Ira  M 
IfeWtteHifitaiS-*  - ■ 
2feriAM(m>9ttra«  7 ..  . 


7ri  ft  W G H Itiiar  6 A 
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Fourth  Test;  England  v Australia,  second  day 


Fractured 
bonhomie 
and  dreams 
that  die  in 
the  bear-pit 


Matthew  Engel  on 

a miserable  day  for 
England’s  players 
and  supporters  alike 
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THIS  was  the  da;  the 
fun  and  laughter  went 
out  of  the  Ashes 
series.  In  more  ways 
than  one.  As  England’s  crick- 
eters walked  dejectedly  off  the 
Held,  believing  the  Ashes  had 
now  finally  slipped  out  of 
their  grasp,  a man  was  in- 
- jured  when  he  was  bashed 
against  the  advertising 
: -hoards  by  stewards  trying  to 
- get  him  off  the  field.  First 
. reports  suggested  the  injury 
- might  be  serious. 

-.The  injured  man  was 
apparently  playing  the  back 
legs  of  a pantomime  cow  and 
bad  been  cavorting  round  one 


Drink  fuels  the 
humour  and, 
on  this  ground, 
the  fun  often 
has  a nasty 
edge  to  it 


corner  of  the  ground  for  much 
of  the  afternoon. 

There  is  a new  cricketing 
tradition  for  turning  up  at 
Test  matches  in  fancy  dress. 
Yesterday  on  Headingley*s 
Western  Terrace  there  were 
Vikings.  Coco  the  Clown, 
Mexican  bandidos,  Tyrolean 
folks  ingers  and  an  assort- 
ment of  decidedly  butch-look- 
ing transvestites.  It  is  thought 
not  many  people  attended 
Test  matches  in  Yorkshire 
with  -id-inch  false  breasts  in 
the  Fifties,  but  they  do  now. 

Mostly  it  is  all  very  good- 
humoured.  and  watching 
cricket  is  meant  to  be  ftm.  But 
the  drink  fuels  the  humour 
and,  on  this  ground,  the  fun 
has  often  had  a nasty  edge  to 
it.  This  has  been  most  obvi- 


ous when  Pakistan  have  been 
the  visitors. 

Equally  the  stewarding  has 
often  seemed  heavy-footed. 
The  men  In  yellow  bibs  with 
shaven  beads  are  supposedly 
only  volunteers,  organised  by 
Harrogate  Rugby  Club.  But  a 
lot  of  them  have  always  strut- 
ted about  with  the  air  of 
prison  warders.  Arguably 
some  of  the  spectators  at  Hea- 
dlngley  have  deserved  to  be 
treated  like  criminals. 

Yorkshire  hoped  the 
stewarding  this  year  could  be 
more  subtle.  But  there  are 
just  too  many  stewards  to  be 
discreet-  The  feels  like 
somewhere  on  the  brink  of  a 
confrontation. 

Strangely,  it  had  been  an  al- 
most trouble-free  day.  The 
only  streaker  had  mma  from 
the  far  side  of  the  ground, 
wrong-footing  the  stewards 
completely.  The  atmosphere 
was  jovial  as  bandidos 
swapped  banter  with  Vikings. 

But  the  culture  of  watching  : 
cricket  at  Headingley  has  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  in  which  ' 
disaster  was  likely  to  happen. 
It  is  unlikely  to  change  until 
Yorkshire  move  to  a ground 
which  will  breed  a different 
attitude.  People's  behaviour  is 
related  to  the  surroundings. 

The  good  side  of  Headingley 
has  always  been  that  the  mys- 
terious pitch  and  bear-pit  at- 
mosphere have  made  ft  the 
Becher’s  Brook  of  Test 
cricket.  And  round  the 
ground  there  were  still  old- 
fashioned  Yorkshire  specta- 
tors: sagacious,  experienced, 
obstinate,  lugubrious  and 
totally  negative  in  their  out- 
look. Don’t  hook  before  lunch, 
don’t  lend  money  to  anyone 
and  don’t  take  your  vest  off 
before  August 
This,  It  turned  out,  was  the 
day  for  them.  They  may  well 
have  sensed  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Boycott,  their  high 
priest,  predicted  the.  pitch 
would  dry  out  into  a decent 
batting  strip.  He  was  right, 
and  the  two  young  Austra- 
lians Ricky  Pouting  and  Mat- 
thew Elliott  had  the  courage. 
flair  and  luck  to  advan- 
tage of  It 

Normally  their  batting 
might  have  been  enjoyable. 


Flying  shame . . . Graham  Thorpe  plays  on  to  become  one  of  Jason  Gillespie’s  seven  victims 


But  an  Ashes  series  is  differ-  replay  proved  inconclusive, 
ent.  And  Headingley,  with  its  By  an  amazing  coincidence. 


charged  atmosphere,  is  most 
different  of  all 
When  Mark  Taylor  was 
given  out  caught,  replay  after 


all  the  Australians  in  the 
press  box  were  convinced  he 
had  been  hit  round  the  elbow, 
while  all  the  English  were 


convinced  it  was  the  glove. 
A few  hours  later  though, 
hot  partisanship  had  declined 


Lloyd’s  men 
feel  there  has 
to  be  a catch 


PHOTOGRAPH : TOM  JENKINS 


before  the  summer  started:  a 
team  beaten  into  submission 
by  young  men  who  play 


on  the  England  side  to  weary  cricket  with  more  skill,  more 
dejection.  This  was  the  Eng-  inspiration  and  more 
land  everyone  expected  to  see  optimism. 


David  Hopps  asks 
why  safe  fingers  can 
seem  so  buttered 


IF  England  fail  to  regain 
the  Ashes  there  will  be  a 
hundred  contributory 
Factors.  But  last  night. 
Fairly  or  unfairly,  one  inci- 
dent remained  lodged  in 
the  memory:  Graham 
Thorpe's  dropped  catch  at 
first  slip  which  enabled 
Matthew  Elliott  to  com- 
plete what  could  be  the 
series’  denning  moment. 

Many  catches  arc  missed 
and  where  Elliott  is  con- 
cerned England  have  been 
dropping  them  all  summer. 
Thorpe  does  not  deserve  to 
become  a scapegoat.  Never- 
theless, the  opportunity  he 
spurned  yesterday  when  El- 
liott had  made  29  of  his  un- 
beaten 134  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  painful  ex- 
periences of  his  career. 

Thorpe  is  one  of  Eng- 
land’s finest  fielders  and. 
only  a few  months  ago. 
after  the  side  had  fielded 
brilliantly  in  New  Zealand 
he  was  among  a group  who 
were  achieving  levels  not 
matched  for  years.  This 
summer,  though,  he  has 
held  roughly  50  per  cent 
that  have  come  his  way  as 
well  as  misfieldlng  an  inex- 
plicable number  of  times 
for  a player  of  his  quality. 
Eventually  one  is  bound  to 
wonder  why. 

David  Lloyd,  the  England 
coach,  is  mystified  by  the 
deteriorating  quality  of 
their  catching.  “We  were 
preening  ourselves  through 
the  second  half  of  last  wln- 


side-on  glance 


Ten  upsetting  ways  to  lose  the  Ashes: 

(i)  Become  a compulsive  hooker  like  Michael  Atherton. 

(ii)  Cr  Graham  Thorpe. 

(lift  (Who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  world's  best  slip  fielders ) 
flv)  Realise  (about  the  time  that  Thorpe  drops  that  slip  catch)  that 
Matt  BUott  is  actually  a pretty  good  player. 

(V)  Suffer  Ricfcy  Ponti'ng  by  bowling  too  well  to  Michael  Bevan  in  the 
first  three  Tests. 

(vi)  Decide  to  bat  on  the  old  Test  pitch  like  Mike  Smith. 

(vS)  Get  the  Australians'  backs  up  by  being  caught  red-handed  in 
the  Great  Headingley  Pitch  Switch  Plot. 

(viii)  Then  pamper  them  silly  by  allowing  the  sun  to  come  out  again, 
fix)  Which  also  means  that  the  ball  won’t  swing. 

(x)  Screw  up  your  whole  domestic  structure  for  longer  than  you  care 
to  remember. 


ter  that  we  were  catching 
everything."  he  said.  "Of 
late  the  catches  arc  going 
down.  1 would  hope  that  it’s 
not  lapses  of  concentration. 

“EUiort's  was  a good  in- 
nings, but  once  again  he 
has  scored  n century  and 
we  have  dropped  him.  At 
four  wickets  down  for  50 
we  had  a terrific  chance. 
Sometimes  you  get  away 
with  dropped  catches,  but 
not  this  time." 

Thorpe  has  not  had  a par- 
ticularly outstanding  time 
of  laic  and  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  his  sea- 
son began  with  newspaper 
’‘revelations’’  about  his 
personal  life  that  have 
placed  him  under  strain. 
Perhaps  the  looped  catch 
was  briefly  lost  in  the 
glare,  perhaps  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere. 

Lloyd  denied  suggestions 
that  England's  attack  has 
Identified  Elliott’s  hook 
shot  as  a potential  weak- 
ness. He  has  played  it  at 
times  brilliantly,  but  often 
erratically. 

“He  gives  you  a chance." 
lie  said.  “Inn  Chappell  once 
said  the  advice  he  got  to 
stop  hooking  was  the  worst 
he  ever  got.  Wo  are  not  tar- 
geting him  on  the  hook  shot 
but  testing  him  intermit- 
tently is  fair  enough." 

Geoff  Marsh,  the  Austra- 
lian coach,  praised  Jason 
Gillespie’s  seven-wicket 
display.  “Jason  is  improv- 
ing every  game,"  he  said. 
He  then  described  him  as 
“shy",  when  to  England's 
batsmen  he  had  just  looked 
ferocious.  Shy  people  all 
around  the  world  must 
have  risked  a little  yelp  of 
joy. 


County  Championship:  Derbyshire  v Glamorgan 


Essex  v Worcestershire 


Boys  from  the  valleys  find  hope  in  Dale  Cap  fits  patient  Robinson 


ss 


Paul  Rees 
at  Queen's  Park 

STEVE  WATKIN  is  not 
known  for  his  batting 
but  he  helped  save  Gla- 
morgan from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  following  on  yester- 
day against  the  bottom  club 
Derbyshire  after  some  nonde- 
script cricket  by  his  col- 
leagues up  the  order. 

The  Championship  leaders, 
needing  364  to  make  Derby- 
shire bat  again,  were  222  for 
six  shortly  after  lunch  on  a 
Chesterfield  wicket  which 
remained  benign.  A combina- 
tion of  Injudicious  shot  selec- 


tion and  accurate  bowling 
contributed  to  the  Welsh 
county[s  plight  and  It  was  left 
to  Adrian  Dale  to  hold  their 
innings  together. 

After  a century  in  the  sea- 
son’s opening  match  against 
Warwickshire,  Dale’s  form , 
had  dipped.  He  had  made 
three  ducks  in  his  five  in- 
nings before  yesterday  but  he 
applied  himself  to  record  his 
highest  Championship  score 
for  three  years,  saving  the  fol- 
low-on with  a pull  through 
midwicket,  after  which  Mat- 
thew Maynard  declared. 

Derbyshire  bowled  with 
more  thought  and  greater  zeal 
than  Glamorgan  had.  Phillip 


Don't  risk  your  job  to  folio™  the 
'Ash&s.  Together  the  Guardian  uhv  y , 

-WisdSn  bring  cricket's  greatest  v WJiUfc- 

' contest  direct  to  your  desk.  The  Ashes 
97  pep-up  scoreboard  allows  you  to  (oliow  even,'  ba  t 
Qf  Ash.es  action  white  your  boss  thinks  you  re  hard 
at  work.  You  con  also  buy  cricket  books  and  videos 
on-line,  get  in  depth  reports  throughout  the  day  and 
read  Marcus  Berkmann's  virtual  Fourth  Test. 

http://www.ashes.co.uk 


DeFreltas  adopted  attacking 
fields  in  the  morning  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  early  wick- 
ets of  Hugh  Morris  and  the 
night  watchman  Darren 
Thomas. 

The  innings  appeared  to 
hinge  on  Maynard  hut  he 
played  a typical  cameo  — ex- 
plosive and  fluent  with  a pre- 
mature end.  He  quickly  accel- 
erated to  43  before  flicking 
the  off-spinner  Matthew  Van- 
drau  to  square  leg  where 
Adrian  Rollins  dived  to  take  a 
low  catch. 

When  Tony  Cottey  was  run 
out  as  he  overbalanced  after 
stepping  down  the  wicket  to 
Vandrau  and  Gary  Butcher 


Scoreboard 


County  Championship 

(Today:  11.0) 

LCKS  v NOTTS 

Ulc»W«n  Lelcastereftira  (Gpcs)  trail  NM- 
Unghamsrme  17)  by  252  runs  with  10  ftr«- 
Inrungs  wicket*  stanMng. 
mmWOH*IWH»a6  First  Innings  342 
(M  P Powman  i«8) 

Flrat  (o«rtg«  143-3) 

D L Matty  Ibw  b Today lO* 

N C Jonnson  not  out T8 

BP  Smith  c Noon  b Talley — o 

IP  A Nixon  c AxUo  b Tolley O 

J Ormonde  Tolley  bOram 6 

DJMUmsbwb  Tolley 12 

ARK  Pierson  bOnun * 

A O UuUeily  c AreMr  b Tolley  * 

Extras  (bB.  IM.  n810) >1 

Total  (S3  wars) Ml 

M at  sockets  cooD  201. 201. 8D1, 217. 
247, 2B0. 

Bwriha:  Franks  5-g-fl-O.  Onun 
20-8-40-2  Bowen  20-1-80-0,  Tolley 
36-8-61-8;  Asdo  20-3-5&-E  AMS  I 
3-1-7-0. 


a EWenoncWsonb  Ormond * 

■RT  Robinson  c Mxon  b MuilaDy 1 

M P Daw  man  b Mullaiy  — — ..  4 

N J Asda  c Johnson  b ktelttJly 3 

OF  Anaierc  Sim  Utb  Ormond S 

UAlzaBicMxonb  Mullally 

CM  Tolley  cNoaxib  Ormond — » 

1W  M Noon  Ibw  b MIHno  

un  Bowen  c Mum  bMuiuny- — 

P J Franks  not  out - — 1' 

A R Oram  b Mims J 

Extras  (M3.  &B,  OO101— * 

TW*I  (52.4  oners ) IB 

WsHdtaMta  41.81. 122. 122. 160. 
180,181.182. 

■awtara  Modally  19-7-62-5;  Ormond 
2D-V56-3;  idUm  7.4-2-2V-2;  wells 
5-1-24-0;  Pierson  VO-VO. 


ARK  Pierson  not  out * 

D L Matty  not  out — ° 

Extras  (Bl) — 1 

Total  (lorO.  3 ovara) 8 

To  bib  V J WalB.  I J SuttttBe.  B F Smith. 

•J  j WMtakflr.  N C Johnson.  tf*  A Mm.  D 
JMUHIS.J  Ormond.  A OkWtally 

InAp  Tolley  2-0-4-0;  Aatle  1- WJ-0. 
Usolno  A A Jonas  and  R A WWtn. 


edged  DeFreitas  to  first  slip, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  room 
at  the  top  for  Glamorgan. 

Dale  found  comfort  in 
Adrian  Shaw,  the  wicket- 
keeper who  has  displaced 
Colin  Metson  this  season. 
Metson  may  be  more  profi- 
cient with  the  gloves,  but 
Shaw  is  a competent  and  com- 
bative batsman. 

He  should  have  been 
stumped  by  Karl  Krikken 
with  the  score  on  2S7  when  he 
attempted  an  ugly  slog  over 
midwicket  off  Vandrau,  but 
he  composed  himself  and  put 
on  90  for  the  seventh  wicket 
with  Dale  until  he  dragged  a 
wide  delivery  from  Devon 


IM  hmlnfti  (ovemigne  39-1) 

H Mortis  tow  b DeFreltas 1 

S 0 Thomas  c vanorau  b Harris a 

A Dale  not  out .1* 

■M  P Maynard  c Rollins  o Vandrau  ...  « 

P A Ccrttsy  run  0i4 1' 

G P Bujeher  c Clarke  b OeFreHas £ 

f A D Shear  b Malcolm » 

Waqar  Vounls  c Bameo  b Harris  — . I 

SL  WaOdn  nol  out II 

Extras  (ba.  IbS.  itelO) Si 

Total  (tors  dec.  100S  overa) *«■ 

P»af  wtdk«te:3V  54.  M.  151. 175. 222, 
312.343. 

Did  net  bear  D A Cocker. 

BciiBag:  Malcolm  23-3-84-1;  DeFreltas 
24-3-86-3;  Vajttreu  21-6-66-1;  Harris 
17.6-441-2;  Aldrad  10-3-30-0:  Clarke 
5-0-25-0. 


A S Rollins  nol  out 1* 

UR  May  not  o<fl 6 

Extras  (Tb3) : 3 

Total  (tor  0. 12  oven) 28 

To  bate  C J Adame.  K J Bernes.  M J Van- 
drau.  V P Clarke.  TK  M Krftken,  "P  A J De- 
Freites.  P Aldred.  A J Harris.  D E Malcolm. 
— By  Wager  4-0-13-0.  Waikln 
B-2-11-0.  Cocker  O-T-i-O 
uunifcra  J D Bona  snd  V A Hotter. 


Cheteraftedi  Worcestershire  (Spa)  lead 
Essex  )5)  by  42  runs  with  (ho  aecond- 
(nnUtts  wwketa  sanding. 
WORCESTGROBRCi  Firel  Innings  394  (K 
R SpIring  ifio.  V 5 Soienfci  60). 

First  faiahim  (overnight  230-3) 

00 JRobmsoftb Haynes  148 

tfi  J Romm  c LeainerdaiB 

b Rawnswy 44 

R C Irani  b Moody 20 

A P Qroyaon  nol  oiX — 45 

□ ft  Law  g Rhodes  b Moody 7 

A P Cowan  b Haynes 0 

PM  Sucn  c Rhodes  bLampm_. O 

SJWAndniwU  Rhodes  t Rawnsloy  *4 
Extras  IbJ.  ID7.  nS22) *1 

rota/  (148  overs) 4** 

fUflfwtaMe«M*303.35S.3B7.390. 

393.396.  

Sean  at  120  overs:  4-337. 

BuwlUi  Shwlysr  11-3-5B-2;  Haynes 
23-5-53-2:  Lempar  14-1-64-1 ; HU 
34-9-79-0;  Moody  13-3-50-Z;  Rawnsloy 
19-8-46-2:  Soiartti  SV-6-30-1;  Laaflwr- 
Oalo  7-1-35-0. 


I M r»-  to  his  stumps. 

Waqar  Younis  let  enthusi- 
asm get  the  better  of  experi- 
ence with  some  wild  flailing, 
and  Glamorgan  still  needed  21 
with  little  batting  to  come, 
but  Watkin.  indignant  last 
year  after  being  dropped  to 
No.  ll.  batted  with  aplomb.  A 
genuine  extra-cover  drive 
was  followed  by  an  on-drive 
off  Malcolm,  and  Dale  was  not 
worried  about  giving  him  the 
strike. 

Derbyshire  batted  comfort- 
ably for  12  overs  at  the  end. 
finishing  the  day  177  runs 
ahead.  A declaration,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  generous, 
wfl]  follow  today.  . 


CliaatscHaldi  DarbycHra  (7ptsl  lead  Gla- 
morgan (8)  by  177  rune  with  ID  second- 
1 linings  wickets  standing. 

DBIBWIW8.  First  innings  513-8  dec  (A 
S Rollins  148.  M R May  118.  V P Clarita 
7Bno). 


1 M Moody  c Rollins  b Andrew 41 

T S Curtis  c Prichard  b Such Z 

G A Hick  nol  out 29 

K R Spiring  b Such 14 

TS  J Rhodes  c Roll'ns  b S G Law 4 

G R Haynes  c D R Law  b S G Lsw O 

Extras  (K3.  w4  nb2) 9 

Total  llor  5. 33.5  ovars) 99 

POM  of  wlaketai  23. 51.  88.  86. 99. 
Bowling.  Cowan  4-0-21-a  Irani  7-3-10-0; 
Such  13-5-77-2  Andrew  6-0-18-1;  S G 
Law  4 5-0-20-2 

UnpfroorJ  W HnlOor  am  C I Burgosa. 


CSdMan  Durham  (2pts)  ball  Glovcas- 
, larohira  (B)  by  84  runs  with  lures  socond- 
Innlnga  wtches  standing, 

DURHAMc  First  Innings  « (Alleyns  6-14] 
OLOOCESraSHREt  First  innings  471-6 
Me  (M  W Aiteyna  IBS.  R C Russell  103 no. 
II  G N Windows  75.  S Young  52  Brown 
4-taiL 
DURHAM 

Sooewt  timings  losemighr  S-Pj 

JJB Lewis  b Ball Bl 

M A Rosaborty  b Alleyn*  40 

J E Morris  c Davis  b Young 37 

H C Boon  Ibw  b Young  M 

tU  PSpelgntc  Russell  b Lewis  . 44 

U J Foster  c Russell  0 Alleyns  ...  18 

A Walker  c Wright  b Oevta lO 

N J Speak  nol  out 13 

J Boxing  not  out O 

Extras  IPD2  w2.  nb6) lO 

Total  hOf  7.  129  overa) Ml 

FaB  of  wickets:  32. 133.  133.263.296. 
296.310 

BBWfcM  YOOng  26-6-64-2  Lewis 
16-5-43-1;  Davta  27-11-31-1.  Alley™ 
20-4-50-2:  Averts  13-3-  54-0;  Ball 
28-6-66-1:  Windows  W1-0-0. 

Umplrasi  J BaldereJons  and  K Palmer 


Lord'll  Kuril  (Tipis)  bl  Middlesex  (4)  by 
lour  runs. 

KBIT!  Rest  Innings  206  [A  P Wells  S3) 
MIDDLESEX*  Rret  Innings  Ids  (UcCague 
7-50). 

KEKTi  Second  Innings  157  (Kalla  5-64). 

Mraousex 

foncnrl  tawing*  (overnight:  134-51 

*M  ft flunpntaah  not  oia  ... na 

J H KalUe  Ibw  b McCsfluo  ^ 22 

fK  R Brown  5 Smith  b Strang  0 

R L Johnson  Ibw  o Strang 32 

ARC FrasarcSmlThb Strang IS 

P C H T utnotic  Ward  o Strang 6 

Extra*  (MB.  w3) 11 

Total (75aov*ra). — IM 

PMIofwhtH  rsntr  156.  157.  314.  236. 
Bo—agi  UcCague  31-4-73-2;  Iggiesden 
14-3-47-2;  Phillips  7-0-av-0;  Strang 
27^-3-88-6;  naming  8-3-10-0 
Haiphsw  J HampsMra  and  D Constant. 


Nigel  Fuller 

aft  the  County  Ground 

PATIENCE  is  3 virtue 
which  Darren  Robinson 
has  needed  in  abun- 
dance to  establish  a regular 
place  in  the  Essex  side.  Four 
years  after  making  his  debut, 
the  34-year-old’s  perseverance 
is  about  to  pay  off. 

A career-best  148  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  award  of  his 
county  cap.  but  of  more  signif- 
icance was  its  tuning.  With 
Graham  Gooch  due  to  lumber 
off  into  retirement  later  today, 
Robinson's  innings  was  a fit- 
ting reminder  of  his  talent  and 


should  point  to  an  extended 
run  in  the  side. 

Robinson,  muscular  rather 
than  elegant,  has  sometimes 
been  a victim  of  his  own  im- 
petuosity. But  there  was  no 
sign  of  that  as  he  provided  the 
foundation  of  a 451  total  and  a 
first-innings  lead  of  57. 

The  normally  adventurous 
Ronnie  Irani  failed  to  flourish 
against  a depleted  vlstting 
attack,  though.  Alamgir  Sher- 
ivar  sending  down  a solitary 
over  at  the  start  of  the  day 
before  returning  to  the  pavil-  1 
ion  with  a split  toe. 

Irani  made  two  from  his 
first  57  deliveries  and  had  1 
struggled  to  30  from  93  balls  i 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  « SURREY 

Halbwt*—  Nor-nsmplonsnire  (Spisi 
trail  Surrey  (7)  by  1J2  rims  wim  10  seconp. 
Inntngs  wickets  standing- 
SURMYi  Firs!  Innings  591-7  dec  (A  0 
Brown  170no  D J Bicknoli  162.  A J Hc4- 
IttOke  81). 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
First  lrailngii  l overnight  154-1) 

R J Warren  c B C Hotnoahe 

BMP  Bitknell  . . 72 

A Fordham  c A J HaSlioake  d Lewis  . . 72 
■fl  j Bailey  c A J Hoiiioakc 

DMPBiCknell  12 

O J G Sales  c Baby  p Ssllet-ury 4 

A L PmborVty  CM P BKUncll 

b Benjamin  _ _ 98 

JNSnspecBabybBCHoiiioaks  ._.  62 

TO  Rlptey  D Salisbury .......  12 

J P Taylor  cBC Holiloske b Lewis  ...  7 

S A J BosweU  c Ward  b Lewie 12 

Mohammad  Ahram  net  out 2 

Extras  Ib3.  tD7.  nMOl 50 

T Dial  (t 25 2 overs) .401 

Pal  of  wiofcets  oonb  W4. 184.189. 199 
322.345  381.399. 

Score  04  1 2D  ovonaa  8-381 
PowMag:  M P BlcknaU  31-8-111-2;  Lewie 
25J-7-82-4,  Benjamin  16-6-41-1;  Salis- 
bury 33-4-85-5  B c Hollioake  10-1-31-1, 

A J Honloake  9-1-36-0:  RaldUTn  3-0-5-0 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  Sweood  Inwinos 

O J Roberta  not  oul  . ...  17 

ft  J warrori  not  out 22 

Extras  (tel.  W6.nb2i 9 

Total  I tor  0. 13ovefs) — 48 

To  baa:  A Ford  ham.  -R  Ballsy.  D Salas.  A 
Penbertny.  TO  Ripley.  J Shape.  J Tayior.  S 
Baewell.  Mohammed  Akram. 

9ow%HF  M P BICknelT  4-2-13-0.  Lewis 
3-1-16-0;  B C HoUloaka  3-0-r-a  Ben»3- 
mln  3-O-S-0  Salisbury  M3-6-0. 

HAMPSHIRE  V LANCASHIRE 
tastsaibw  Lancashire  I5pts)  lead 
Hampshire  (71  by  !H)  runs  wtth  five 
eacond-innings  standing. 

LANCASHIRE:  First  innings  5©-B  det  |M 
Watklnson  135.  A Rimoll  117.  G 0 Uoyd 
90.  N T Wood  82.  I D Austin  EBno; 

FM  hmlHB-i  lovwmgrtt  171-0) 

J S Laney  Ibai  b Martin as 

U l Hayden  c Hogg  b Yates 94 

K D Jamas  c Austin  b WaBunson 30 

R A Smith  Ibw  b Galllan  35 

U Kaech  rut  out ...  — loi 

* J P Staprmnson  not  out  - 37 

Extras  (04.  IM.  nST2j 20 

Total  (ter  4 dee.  103  overs)  412 

U of  eriakatsi  200.  308. 252.  327. 

DM  set  Nab  fA  N Aymoa.  G D Udel.  P J 
Mani.  S M Mllbum.  jnB  BovlII. 
npiftn^  Mamn  14-5-41-1:  Shodterd 
13-3-80-0:  Austin  17-5-81-0:  Watklnson 
19-3-99-1;  Yates  3V6-84-1.  Oailian 
9-1-39-1. 


LANCASHIRE  Second  billings 

J E R Galllen  c Kaech  b Mliovm  ...  1 

n T Wood  e Aymes  b Bcvlil 7 

N H FalroroUttr  b Slephenson  — ...  . 18 

G D Lloyd  c Aymes  b Mllbum  ....  1 

A ntmolt  c Maru  b BovlII  19 

*M  Watklnson  not  out . . ...  - - 24 

I D Austin  not  oul - ..  25 

Extras  |lb6.  W3| B 

Total  [lor  5. 3?  ove*S) 103 

Ml  of  aridiMa:  2. 10.  Ii.  51.53 
loefcig.  Mllbum  BovlII 

10-2-43-3;  Steonenaon  13-3-30-1. 
Uanpirsa:  D ft  Srivphe'd  and  P wiiii-y 

WARWICKSHIRE  v SOMER&ET 

Edgboston  dome*  row.  11  Oi  Somcrsoi 
(Apts)  nail  Warwickshire  |3)  by  329  runs. 
w«n  10  liral-lnninos  wfcxnfc,  standing 
WARWICKSHIRE 
First  hmliia*  (ovornlgnt-  2-01 

*A  J Moles  Ibw  0 CadOiCK  ..... 28 

M A Yragh  c Parsons  b Cdtkbcx  23 

D L Hemp  c Parsons  o Mushtag  ....  49 

o p Ose»  c Emnioxe  b Musniau  4 

T L Penney  c Tumoi  b Rose  . . 22 

NMK smm  b Musntaa  . O 

D B Brawn  0 Mianuq  ...  „ ............  O 

G Wvl'.hoMus'uaa  * 

A F Giles  b Caddick  ...  ....  ....  . 97 

|T  Frost  c Turner  b Rote  . ..  ......  66 

A A Done'd  nut  out  . 18 

e>t>as(b4.  Ib10.  w2  nO10« 28 

Total  I KH  4 ovais) 338 

Fa*  at  wick W3t  31. 112. 120. 125. 131. 

131.  137.157.238. 

DowEngt  Caddick  3G-8-9W:  Shine 
33-6-61-0;  Rose  19.4-6-61-2;  Uushtaq 
31-9-66-5;  Persona  2- 1-4-0.  Trcseothidi 

4-1-18-0 


‘P  D Bowler  nol  oul ... . ._  O 

P C L Helloway  not  out ' B 

Extras O 

Total  llor  0. 2 oirm  ......  8 

To  bate  3 Ecclestone,  k!  Trossoihlck.  M 
La  in  well.  K Parsons.  Tft  Turner,  G Rose,  A 
C addin'  Uushuq  Anmed.  K Shine. 
BomBosi  Oonaid  i-i-O-tt  Olios  1-O-a-O 
Unplraat  T E Jc  sty  and  R Palmor. 

Tomorrow 

AXA  LIFE  LEAGUE  (one  day:  20);  Ctwa- 
tarfMdl  Dcrbys  v Glam.  ChoLnafortb 
Essex  v mores  ChaBoahana  Gloucs  v 
Durham  Sonhanplgn  Hants  v Lancs. 
bofcaalaK  Laics  v NcHs.  LonTnr  Mttdi  v 

Km  WnmiMiipiiaa  Nonnoms  » Surrey. 
BWmtnsi  Warts  v 5cm. 

MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(two  dayoi  Tarquy;  Devon  v Barks.  Cd- 
Wt4fc  Hereterd  v Shrope  TliuaSaji  Pfc 
Harts  v Beds  Lafcanfarani  Norlolh  v Cum- 
berland. TTrarni:  Oun  v Wilis.  Ran- 
aomo’a  CCc  Si/talh  v Bucks.  PtNymM* 
Wales  v Cheshire. 


before  Tom  Moody’s  yorker 
put  him  out  of  his  rnisen’- 

Robinson’s  resistance, 
which  spanned  6'/.-  hours.  379 
balls  and  brought  him  17 
fours,  was  eventually  termi- 
nated when  Gavin  Haynes 
breached  bis  defences,  the 
first  of  four  wickets  to  fall  in 
the  space  of  four  overs. 

It  needed  a last-wicket  part- 
nership of  53  between  Paul 
Grayson  and  Steve  Andrew  to 
enable  Essex  to  establish 
their  useful  advantage. 

Before  the  arrears  were 
cleared  Paul  Prichard  pulled 
off  a smart  slip  catch  to  ac- 
count for  Tira  Curtis  after 
Peter  Such  was  introdmvd 
while  Moody  was  caught  be- 
hind off  Andrew.  Reuber. 
Spiring  was  then  bowled  off 
the  back  foot  by  Such  and 
Stuart  Law’s  leg-spin  teased 
oul  Steve  Rhodes  and  Haynes 
in  the  final  over. 

Essex’s  secretary  Perer  Ed- 
wards later  said  that  Gooch 
would  be  taking  an  active  role 
with  the  county’s  teams,  at  all 
levels,  until  his  contract  ex- 
pires in  September.  It  was 
“too  early  to  say”  whether  the 
former  England  captain 
would  be  offered  a perma- 
nent role,  he  added. 


Match  Reports  29 
Counties  News  & Scores 

Derbyshire  31  Middlesex  40 
Durham  33  Non  hants.  41 
Essex  33  Nottingham  42 
Glamorgan  34  Somerset  JS 
Gtoucs.  3a  Surrey  44 
Hampshire  36  Sussex  45 
Kent  37  Warwicks.  46 
Lancs  38  Worcester  47 
Laics.  39  Yorkshire  48  ( 

Complete  county  scores  i 

0891  22  88  30 

exiiseatTUrKAn  at  «u.  iuxivtihi 
urn.  Kkwuit.iudu'I  iuLiuur. 
0171  713  4473 

Z&gGuagdjan 
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SPORTS  NEWS 


Cricket 


County  Championship : Middlesex  v Kent 

Ramprakash 
ion  fails  to 
win  thriller 


Norman  de  Mesqufta 
at  Lord’s 


FOR  all  the  hype  gener- 
ated by  Wednesday's 
floodlit  extravaganza 
at  Edgbaston.  Middle- 
sex and  Kent  showed  yester- 
day that  for  genuine  excite- 
ment there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  real  thing. 

After  2‘.  : hours  of  enthrall- 
ing cricket  Kent  won  by  four 
runs  and  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  their  ranks  when 
the  final  wicket  felL  Bat  there 
was  also  much  relief,  so  gal- 
lantly had  Middlesex  fought 
— none  more  so  than  their 
captain  Mark  Ramprakash, 
who  carried  his  bat  for  113, 
his  third  Championship  cen- 
tury of  the  season  and  the 
37th  of  his  career.  He  can 
rarely  have  played  better. 

With  Jacques  Kail  Is  suffer- 
ing a migraine  Ramprakash 
opened  the  innings  on  Thurs- 
day and  saw  five  wickets  fall 
for  134  runs  before  the  dose. 


Ramprakash ...  so  close 


leaving  Middlesex  needing 
another  127  for  victory. 

Kallis  had  made  a brisk  22 
before  he  was  leg-before  to 
Martin  McCague.  Keith 
Brown,  batting  in  spite  of  a 
cracked  right  index  finger 
and  so  often  the  Middlesex 
hero,  let  the  side  down  by  in- 
dulging in  his  favourite 
sweep  to  the  First  ball  he 
received  from  Paul  Strang;  he 
was  caught  by  Ed  Smith. 

Richard  Johnson,  however, 
proved  the  ideal  partner  and 
helped  Ramprakash  to  add  57 
for  the  eighth  wicket  before 
he  misread  Strang's  gOOgiy 
and  was  leg-before  without 
playing  a shot  This  brought 
in  Angus  Fraser  with  Ram- 
prakash still  sLx  short  of  bis 
century,  which  he  reached 
three  overs  later.  It  came  off 
167  balls,  included  a six  and 
13  fours  and  brought  his  side 
to  the  edge  of  victory. 

With  25  required  Fraser, 
having  made  a defiant  13,  fell 
as  Brown  had,  sweeping 
Strang  to  Smith.  So  in  came 
Phil  Tufhell.  whose  every  de- 
fensive prod  was  cheered. 

Lunch  was  taken  with  Mid- 
dlesex II  runs  short  of  their 
target,  which  probably  helped 
the  fielding  side  more  than 
the  batsmen,  although  their 
concentration  seemed  as  good 
as  ever  after  the  interval  and 
Tufhell  even  squeezed  the  ball 
past  the  slips  for  a boundary 
Off  Matthew  Fleming. 

Crucially  Fleming  kept  Ram- 
prakash tied  down  and,  to  the 
second  ban  of  the  next  over, 
TufrieH  prodded  forward,  gave 
Trevor  Ward  a catch  at  silly 
mid-off  and  Strang  his  sixth 
wicket  So  Kent  having  lost  on 
their  two  previous  visits  to 
Lord’s  this  season,  scraped 
home.  But  they  knew  they  had 
been  in  a match. 


Gloucestershire  v Durham 

Durham  hold 
out  in  hope 


David  Foot 

at  the  College  Ground 


THIS  ground  at  Chelten- 
ham could  always  be  a 
fickle  as  well  as  timely 
ally.  That  gnarled  old  fox 
Charlie  Parker,  who  grew  up 
just  down  the  road  at  Prest- 
bury  and  twice  took  nine 
wickets  in  an  innings  here, 
would  temper  his  native  en- 
thusiasm with  a cautionary 
dressing-room  word:  “Don’t 
put  up  me  first  pint  too  soon, 
Bernie  — you  never  know.” 

Durham  started  the  day 
still  382  behind.  The  pools  of 
water  on  the  outfield  had  dis- 
appeared, the  short  downhill 
boundary  was  again  like  a 
marble  door  and  the  pitch 
was  relatively  benign.  Locals 
sensed  they  might  need  the 
Gothic  chapel  for  more  practi- 
cal purposes  than,  merely  a 
handsome  backdrop  for  the 
family  album.  And  indeed, 
some  of  the  prayers  appeared 
to  be  answered  in  the  evening 
sunlight. 

One  by  one  the  Durham 
batsmen  grafted  away.  Mike 
Roseberry  played  on  for  45, 
his  best  for  a year.  John  Mor- 
ris, too.  shaped  well  enough 
until  taken  at  gully  off  Shaun 
Young.  Jon  Lewis,  anchored 
for  414  hours,  sprinkled  14 


boundaries  before  misreading 
Martyn  Ball’s  off-spin.  And 
David  Boon  then  carried  on. 

This  was  James  Averis’s 
championship  debut  but  his 
first  wicket  proved  elusive. 
He  was  not  far  short  of  a 
catch  behind  with  his  open- 
ing delivery.  More  intriguing 
was  the  incident  with  Rose- 
berry  on  40  and  edging  Averts 
to  slip.  Ball  sprawled  and 
claimed  the  catch. 

Roseberry  was  in  no  doubt 
that  he  should  stay,  looking  to 
the  square-leg  umpire  for  re- 
assurance. It  was  lacking  and 
he  set  off  for  the  pavilion.  But 
he  was  called  back  by  Chris 
Balderstone  at  the  bowler's 
end;  he  had  decided  that  the 
ball  did  not  carry.  To  com- 
pound the  Bristol  debutant's 
frustration,  Martin  Speight 
was  caught  at  deep  square  leg 
offano-balL 

The  match  then  swayed 
back  Gloucestershire's  way. 
After  10  boundaries  Boon 
went  Ibw  to  Young.  Then,  on 
296,  Speight  and  Mike  Foster 
were  both  caught 

Gloucestershire  knew  that 
rain  was  forecast  today  and 
claimed  the  extra  half-hour. 
In  that  time  Durham  lost 
their  seventh  wicket  as 
Walker  was  caught  at  short 
leg  off  Dickie  Davis  to  finish 
on  321  for  seven. 


Champions  recover  from  Tolley 
hat-trick  to  pursue  victory 


CHRIS  TOLLEY  claimed 
the  first  hat-trick  of  his 
career  for  Nottinghamshire 
at  Grace  Road  bat  the  day 
ended  with  Leicestershire 

chasing  a victory  target  of 
258.  By  the  close  they  had 
reached  five  without  loss 
off  three  overs. 

The  Leicestershire  pace- 
men  Alan  Mull  ally  (five  for 
62)  and  James  Ormond 
(three  for  55)  had  set  up  the 
champions'  chance  for  vic- 
tory when  Notts  were 
bowled  out  for  182  in  their 
second  innings,  eight  of  the 
wickets  falling  after  the  tea 
interval.  The  last  five  wick- 
ets fell  for  22  runs  in  a 13- 
over  spelL 

But  it  was  Tolley  who  had 
taken  centre  stage  earlier  in 
the  day  with  the  second  hat- 
trick  by  a Notts  bowler  In 
successive  games.  Paul 
Hanks  took  three  wickets  in 
three  balls  in  the  last  match, 
against  Warwickshire. 

Tolley's  first  victim  was 
Darren  Maddy  after  the 
Leicestershire  opener  had 
completed  his  third  Cham- 
pionship century  of  the  sea- 
son in  252  minutes  off  213 
balls  with  13  fours.  He  was 
out  for  103,  Ibw  to  the 
second  ball  of  Tolley’s  18th 
over.  The  third  and  fourth 
deliveries  then  removed 
Ben  Smith,  caught  by  the 
wicketkeeper  Wayne  Noon, 
and  Paul  Nixon,  brilliantly 
caught  at  slip  by  Nathan 


Astle.  Tolley  finished  with 
career-best  figures  of  six 
for  61  in  25  overs. 

Tony  Penberthy’s  highest 
innings  of  96  failed  to  save 
Northamptonshire  from 
the  follow-on  as  Chris 
Lewis  bowled  Surrey  to  a 
first-innings  lead  of  180. 
Lewis  returned  four  for  82. 
taking  three  for  31  yester- 
day, and  by  the  close  North- 
ants  were  48  without  loss  In 
their  second  innings,  still 
132  runs  behind. 

Matthew  Keech  enabled 
Hampshire  to  avoid  the  fol- 
low-on against  Lancashire 
at  Southampton  with  his 
first  Championship  century 
of  the  season.  Keech  hit  17 
boundaries  in  his  unde- 
feated 101. 

Lancashire  began  their 
second  innings  157  ahead 
but  ended  the  third  day  at 
103  for  five  in  their  second 
innings,  a lead  of 260  with  a 
day  to  play. 

Warwickshire’s  all- 
rounder  Ashley  Giles  nar- 
rowly missed  the  second 
Championship  century  of 
his  career  against  Somerset 
at  Edgbaston.  Warwickshire 
were  103  for  one  at  lunch 
but  then  lost  five  wickets  in 
39  balls  from  Mushtaq  Ah- 
med. They  reached  336  with 
a powerful  97  by  Giles. 
Mnshtaq  finished  with  five 
for  66.  In  two  overs  before 
the  close  Somerset  were 
eight  without  loss. 


TCm  Quartan  Saturday  July  SB  1997 


Bruiser  bruised . . . Andrew  Goiota  was  badly  cut  during  his  second  meeting  with  Riddick  Bowe  seven  months  ago  albbio 

Pole-axe  with  a heavyweight 
tendency  to  swing  low 


John  Rawiing  weighs  up  Andrew  Goiota, 
who  brings  a touch  of  notoriety  to  the  ring 
for  Lennox  Lewis’s  next  WBC  defence 


Frank  maloney  is 
used  to  verbal  knocks. 
But  the  man  dismissed 
by  Don  King  as  "a  pu- 
gilistic pygmy  and  mental 
midget”  is  facing  up  to  the 
possibility  of  a fresh  barrage 
of  abuse  as  Lennox  Lewis  pre- 
pares to  defend  his  World 
Boxing  Council  heavyweight 
title  against  Poland's  Andrew 
Goiota  in  Atlantic  City  on  Oc- 
tober 4. 

"It’s  a dangerous  fight  for 
Lennox,  we  know  that,"  said 
Maloney,  Lewis's  manager. 
“But  Lennox  wants  to  prove 
he’s  the  best  fighter  in  the 
world.  If  he  wins  this  it  will 
shut  you  lot  [the  pressj  up. 
and  Frank  Warren.” 

Warren  had  said  that  Lewis 
"couldn’t  attract  flies  to  a 
dump"  alter  less  than  2,000 
spectators  paid  to  watch  his 
farcical  defence  of  the  WBC 
title  against  Henry  Akin- 
wande  earlier  this  month. 

Lewis  was  annoyed  that  his 
reputation  was  tarnished 
that  night,  when  the  chal- 
lenger was  disqualified  for 
holding,  and  by  his  previous 
defence  against  Oliver 
McCall,  who  effectively  suf- 
fered a nervous  breakdown  in 
the  ring. 

But  Goiota?  The  reaction  in 
some  quarters  is  that  Lewis 
and  Maloney  are  the  ones 
who  are  barking  mad  this 
time,  taking  a fight  Lewis 
does  not  need  against  a man 
who  has  yet  to  contest  a world 
title  fight  but  is  quite  capable 
of  winning  this  one. 

It  was  Goiota  who  ended 
Riddick  Bowe’s  career,  ruin- 


Golf 


ing  Lewis’s  biggest  potential 
pay-day  when  he  fought  the 
New  Yorker  twice  last  year. 
Bowe  got  the  verdicts,  with 
Goiota  twice  disqualified  for 
persistent  low  blows. 

His  first  meeting  with  "Big 
Daddy”  provoked  a full-scale 
riot  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den aft:  Bowe's  cornermen 
stormed  the  rinc  when  Bowe 
went  down,  pol  ’XPd  by  a 
blow  to  ’•«?  g Seven 
months  later,  in  lantK  ty, 
it  was  the  same 
Bowe  fortunate  not  to  bt 
gelded  by  a three-punch  com- 
bination including  what  may 


mances.  In  the  second  fight 
Bowe  was  outclassed  and  tak- 
ing a fearsome  beating 
Duva  has  been  his  tutor 
since  Goiota,  whose  real 
name  is  Andrzej,  moved  to 
’hicago  from  Warsaw  six 
years  ago,  a truck  driver  de- 
termined to  give  boxing  a go. 
As  an  amateur  he  was  good 
enough  to  win  a heavyweight 
bronze  medal  at  the  1988 
Olympic  Games,  the  division 
won  by  Ray  Mercer. 

Goiota 's  fights  with  Bowe 
may  have  earned  him  notori- 
ety status  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Poland  he  is  a sporting 
hero  even  though  he  left  the 
cr ...  it  with  a court  case  for 
* and  robbery  hanging 
aim  following  a dis- 
greement  In  a restaurant. 

It  was  during  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  that  the  Polish  prest- 


‘He  has  the  mentality  of  a wild 
animal’  Frank  Maloney 


nave  been  the  hardest  upper- 
cut ever  thrown  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a man's  testicles. 

Maloney,  a ringside  ob- 
server, said:  ‘Tve  watched 
Goiota  four  times  and  Tve 
seen  him  bite,  butt  and  hit 
low.  He  has  the  mentality  of  a 
wild  animal  and  I just  don't 
think  you  can  instil  discipline 
in  someone  like  that  1 think 
he  is  whacko."  It  seems  com- 
mercial considerations  have 
since  helped  him  moderate 
those  views. 

Golota's  trainer,  the  vastly 
experienced  Fred  Flintstone 
look-alike  Lou  Duva,  sug- 
gested his  fighter  needed  psy- 
chiatric help.  Duva,  more 
than  anyone,  knew  his  man 
had  ruined  two  superb  perfor- 


dent  Aleksander  Kwasniewski 
promised  him  free  entry  to  his 
country  on  condition  that  he 
stood  trial.  Goiota  did  so  and 
was  found  guilty  of  assault  and 
robbing  the  victim  of  his  shirt, 
trousers  and  a shoe. 

He  was  fined  the  equivalent 
of  £4,000  and  given  a two-year 
suspended  jail  sentence  after 
publicly  apologising  to  a 
courtroom  besieged  by  sports 
fans.  Even  the  man  on  the 
receiving  end  forgave  him, 
saying:  “1  watched  his  last 
fight  and  I cheered  him  on." 

But  reporters  got  no  closer 
to  understanding  why  Goiota 
had  broken  boxing's  rules  so 
blatantly.  He  told  them:  “I 
could  hardly  see.  I could  only 
hear  Bowe  breathing  and  I 


Striiver  hones  his  blades 


Michael  Britten 
at  Hnversum 


THE  Ryder  Cup  contend- 
er David  Gilford  was 
presented  with  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  his  Dutch 
Open  quest  when  the  German 
Sven  Strflver  overturned  the 
form  book  here  yesterday. 

He  defied  a strong  swirling 
wind  and  heavy  showers  to 
score  a seven-under-par  61  — 
a month  after  walking  out  of 
the  French  Open  when  he 
needed  an  extra  20  strokes  to 
complete  his  first  18  holes. 

Striiver  had  an  eagle  and 
six  birdies  and  only  26  putts 
in  taking  a three-stroke  half- 
way lead  on  an  11 -under- par 
131.  Gilford  (69).  the  South 
African  Wayne  Westner  167), 
who  had  two  eagles  for  the 
second  day  running,  and  Rob- 


ert Coles  (TO)  share  second 
place.  Striiver  stands  125th  in 
the  Volvo  rankings  after  a 
run  of  seven  successive  fail- 
ures. The  winner  of  last 
year's  South  African  PGA 
title  when  he  had  a last  round 
63  to  beat  Ernie  Els,  he  put 
his  poor  form  down  to  switch- 
ing dubs. 

“1  decided  to  try  the 
Callaway  cavity-backed  irons 
instead  of  my  old  Mizuno 
blade  clubs,”  he  said,  “but  the 
ball  kept  going  all  over  the 
place.  The  crunch  came  when 
I lost  three  balls  in  taking  84 
in  the  first  round  in  Paris." 

Striiver  reverted  to  his  old 
dubs  and.  under  the  guidance 
of  his  unde  Henning  and 
father  Jochen,  who  are  both 
dub  professionals,  has  slowly 
regained  his  confidence.  He 
said:  “It  is  a nice  feeling  to  see 
my  name  on  the  leader-board 


again.  It  Is  tough  and  rough 
when  you  have  been  at  the 
bottom  for  eight  weeks  and 
going  home  every  Friday." 

It  is  a long  time  since  Gil- 
ford suffered  such  indignity, 
although  his  form  has  suf- 
fered with  the  occasional 
shoulder  strain  that  caused 
him  to  withdraw  from  last 
week's  Open.  But  five  birdies 
In  the  worst  of  the  weather 
confirmed  that,  despite  his 
19th  place  in  the  Ryder  rank- 
ings, he  is  by  no  means  out  of 
the  running  to  retain  his 
place  at  Valderrama  in 
September. 

Nor  is  Sam  Torrance  (13th), 
who  shrugged  off  bis  back 
pains  to  shoot  an  inward  31 
and  qualify  with  a 68  for  level 
par.  The  defending  champion 
Mark  McNulty  was  forced  to 
withdraw  when  his  back  went 
into  spasm  alter  six  holes. 
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was  trying  to  catch  him.  After 
an  hour  you  react  without 
thinking." 

In  another  interview  he 
added:  "I  just  wanted  to  win 
the  [New  York]  fight  In  Atlan- 
tic ’’ity  I wanted  to  kill  Bowe. 
It  v is  supposed  to  be  a combi- 
nation of  punches  to  the  stom- 
ach. What  am  I supposed  to 
do,  shoot  myself?  Boxing  is  a 
sport  for  tough  guys." 

But  not  for  psychopaths. 
After  t Ike  Tyson's  trans- 
gression the  concern  over 
the  sport's  image  has  spread 
all  the  way  to  the  White 
House,  where  the  ruling 
bodies  have  been  “invited"  to 
exchange  views  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  September. 

Goiota,  raised  in  poverty  by 
a foster  mother  in  Warsaw,  is 
now  29  and  will  be  paid  around 
£15  minimi  for  facing  Lewis, 
who  is  guaranteed  £6  million. 
On  Monday  he  and  Lewis  em- 
bark on  a tour  of  the  US  to 
publicise  the  contest,  which 
will  be  televised,  pay-per-view, 
on  the  cable  network  HBO.  Al- 
most certainly  it  will  be  pay- 
per-view  on  Sky  in  Britain. 

Sky's  shrewd  pundit,  the  for- 
mer International  Boxing  Fed- 
eration cruiserweight  cham- 
pion Glen  McCrory,  Is  himself 
a Lewis  victim.  He  said:  "It's 
perfectly  feasible  that  Goiota  Is 
the  best  heavyweight  in  the 
world.  He’s  as  big  as  Lennox, 
punches  hard  with  both  hands 
and  fights  dirty.  He  would  be  a 
handfUl  for  anybody.'’ 

He  is  a handful  for  Duva. 
too.  After  watching  his 
charge’s  second  fight  with 
Bowe  he  said:  “Andrew’s  a 
good  fighter  and  he  could  be- 
come a great  fighter  but  be  has 
to  decide  if  he  wants  to  fight 
like  a world  champion  or  like 
some  brawler  in  a bar  or  down 
an  alley.  HeU  have  to  do  it  like 
Frank  Sinatra  — my  way." 


Barnes  limps  out 
of  contention 

AFT^R  limping  through 
two  rounds  for  a one- 
over-par  145  Brian  Barnes 
abandoned  his  attempt  at  a 
hat-trick  of  Senior  British 
Open  titles  at  Royal  Por- 
trusb  yesterday. 

The  Scot  withdrew  after 
an  examination  on  his  dam- 
aged left  knee  revealed  a 
complication  caused  by  an 
allergy  to  the  binding. 
“Somebody  up  there  didn't 
want  me  to  play  this  week." 
said  Barnes,  who  sustained 
the  injury  practising  on  the 
US  Senior  Tour, 

Barnes  was  li  shots  adrift 
of  the  Australian  Noel  Rat- 
clifle,  whose  seven-under- 
par  65  equalled  the  champi- 
onship course  record.  It 
took  him  to  nine  under  par 
and  ^ve  him  a three-stroke 
lead  oyer  Gary  Player  (70) 
and  John  Bland  (72). 


miss  battle 
of  Broncos 


Paul  FtcqMrtrtck 


London  broncos 
will  br  Without  Shaun 
Edwards  for  possibly 
the  most  Important 
game  In  their  history  tomor- 
ruw  ,-u  Tlw  Stoop. 

Edwards,  merging  as  one 
of  London's  trust  significant 
signings,  is  having  difficulty 
shaking  off  a haimrtrtttf  in- 
jitry  and  wtU  miss  the  game 
against  the  club's  Brisbane 
namesakes. 

His  value  tn  the  shle  was 
never  better  illustrated  than 
on  Monday  against,  the  Can- 
berra Raiders.  Before  he  took 
the  field,  in  the  22nd  minute. 
London  had  looked  beaten  by 
a Canberra  side  moving  the 
ball  with  such  speed  and  as- 
surance that  a flood  of  points 
looked  likely.  When  he  was 
forced  to  depart  15  minutes 
after  half-time  the  Broncos 
were  well  on  the  way  to 
victory. 

Edwards  Is  not  the  only  ca- 
sualty from  Monday.  The  for- 
wards Matt  Dunford  and 
Steve  Rosolen  are  also  out  — 
Dunford  with  a broken  band 
and  Rosolen  with  a badly 
bruised  arm.  Josh  White,  who 
was  suspended  for  two  games 
after  missing  a training  ses- 
sion. replaces  Edwards. 

Brisbane  are  not  without 
problems.  Glenn  Lazarus 
broke  his  left  leg  in  two  places 
at  Wigan  last  Sunday  and  Al- 
lan Longer,  their  outstanding 
sc  rum -half,  is  still  suffering 
from  a groin  strain.  Both 


pkivioRi  wrft*  liuuml  before 
the  interval  m Central  Park, 
where  to  MutraUan  club's 
superb  defence  vms  rranplr 
by  an  attnek  which 
ran  m five  tries. 

AuckLtnd  Warriors  now  ap- 
pear h*  he  fuvmirttrs  to  win 
the  Australasian  Pool  A Can- 
berra’s defeat  ha*  almost  nr- 
taiolv  mined  their  chances  uf 
qualifying  fur  the  quarter  fin 
alsanri.  if  Rrtihm*'  lo*<*  tnnnr 
row.  they  ooufej  be  out  toa 

Meanwhile  the  first  compe- 
tition for  SctiUteb  dubs  wifi 
be  launched  this  weekend. 
The  sides  are  Linlithgow.  U» 
mond  Valley  Raiders.  Inver 
ness  Whltreraigs  (Glasgow) 
and  Central  Centurions 
(Grangemouth). 

Graham  Thompson.  Scot- 
land's development  officer, 
said:  “This  is  a major  leap  for 
ward  for  the  game  In  Scot- 
land The  league  will  be  a 
launch-pad  for  nn  iimatcur 
tour  of  England  This  winter 
and  Franco  next  summer.  “ 

• Controversial  plans  for  a 
return  to  winter  rugby  for 
dubs  outs ld»*  Super  League 
have  been  dropped.  The  First 
and  Second  Division  Clubs 
Association  met  at  Dewsbury 
yesterday  tn  discuss  a merger 
with  the  amateur  game,  a 
move  seen  as  engineering  an 
end  to  summer  rugby  alter 
two  seasons. 

The  clubs  agreed  to  n»n 
tint*  with  unification  talks 
with  the  British  Amateur 
Rugby  League  Association 
but  said  there  would  be  no  l* 
mm  on  summer  games. 


Auckland  Warriors  70.  St  Helens  6 

Betts  the  Warrior  gives 
Lydon  a distant  ray  of  hope 

THERE  was  a touch  of  des- 
peration about  Joe  Lydon 
yesterday  after  another  drub- 
bing of  one  of  Britain's  top 
teams.  It  was  the  turn  of  the 
European  Super  League 
champions  St  Helens  this 
time,  overrun  by  Auckland 
Warriors. 

The  man  charged  with  solv- 
ing the  manifest  problems  of 
the  British  game  had  to  single 
out  a member  of  the  War- 
riors’ team  as  sign  of  hope  for 
the  fiiture:  Denis  Betts,  who 
will  be  returning  home  to 
Britain  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. "We  need  his  knowledge, 
his  experience.”  Lydon  said. 

Betts,  a former  Wigan 
player,  was  in  devastating 
form  despite  only  recently 
returning  from  injury,  bump- 
ing off  tackles  and  going  for- 
ward ever>'  time  he  got  the 
ban. 

“Saints  found  a hot  Auck- 
land team  which  is  the  form 
side  of  the  competition,”  said 
Lydon.  “We  are  oat  here  to 


find  solution!:  to  help  our 
game  back  home.  Tonight's 
match  showed  what  a tough 
task  that  is."  Six  days  ago  the 
New  Zealanders  demolished 
Bradford  Bulls,  Britain's 
Super  League  champions 
elect,  by  64-14. 

The  Saints'  captain  Bobbie 
Go  aiding  emphasised  the  gulf 
between  the  rugby  of  the  iwo 
hemispheres.  “If  they  (Auck- 
land] are  the  bottom  side 
down,  here."  he  said,  "we 
have  a very  long  way  to  go. 

“We  have  no  excuses.  We 
thought  we'd  turned  the  cor- 
ner against  Cronulla  (who 
beat  Saints  23-12  on  Monday 
night].  But  that  doesn’t  count 
for  anything  now." 

AmUm*  Warrtorn  Rldgr-  Mop|in 
Swann  Endacott.  Ouoonryn.  Ngjmu. 
Jones:  Milan.  Eru.  Vagan  a.  Kaa>»«v 
Bona.  Swann,  lataWalkR  Haro.  611 K* 
Henaro.  Gunenbal 

SI  Malawi  Prtuolt  Arnold.  Hunl-i 
Howlovo  Sullivan:  Long.  Colliding 
Loatnom.  Cunmngnam.  O Nmit 
Pickawanca.  Malautia.  Hammond 
SabaCnataai  McVay.  Haigti.  Moil-y. 
Anderson 

S Clark. 


Pincer  movement ...  St  Helens'  substitute  Derek  McVey 
about  to  be  engulfed  by  all-embracing  Warriors  smcncewt 


Weekend  fixtures 


13.0  utiJraa  woftwi 

Football 

UWMO  IHTCRNATtOHAL  TOUIINa- 
Minr  (Coodtoon  PX)  Evorton  » Alai  ir.oi. 
Howeawlo  v Crwlyna  |4  PI  T— with 
EvurttwAia*  v NoacaauorCAni-x-a  l?0i. 
Evorton/Aim  v N.wceaBoChcnnn  |4dl 

nCTWOLV  MATCH**  AMyrtwYUi  V 

Moor  Or  rvn  \u  01  Accrington  Stanley  « 
Bolton  (?  0):  Aro/onth  « Mammon.  Asmnn 
uw  v owimm.  Amorsona  un  v Amim  v.ru 
XI.  Aylesbury  v YWmblodon  xi:  UnidocR  v 
Pug  ft  Rmi.  [Vrtti  C v CwiIiH;  SonvKk  v 
C'-.vlwbank.  Brflnricav  Tn  v L nylon  OiiMij; 
Birfhingfuin  « Dwr.y.  Bormani  Wucd  * 

wnlng.  Hourunmnum  « WlmbteMcm  CM 

u*diwn  « Onrnrt,  Cette  v Pa/rna  Cnoikuv- 
*J*riS<0'  ft*,'*-  Omlmuirn  v urimvty 
iBUlinghnm  Tn  ICI.  Dunn  v GrmffliHit. 
Dulunufi  v Olrtillnn  (1 13ft  OunHuqilMW  * 
* Sourtawnp- 

ton  Farnjwo-Juh  v needing  Slonumt  v 
Burnroy.  Hai<M  Bmnugn  v Luton.  Hearts 
• Hangar*.  Hull  v MuUMnlluU 
CHmat  LaKd^n  « Mnn  Uta  u at:  Lincoln 
„ * Bi'Mnn  Uur  LmDold  v I ■•mp.icil 

v.  Swxtortand.  Mdiwa  » 

ClyaMl  PnlUv  Mjnofltlan  Uw  , KtoiWixio 

{'  MottibrvDii  v Aston  Villa;  Omsm  Tnv 
v Raft*' 

scaroorougn  - Ofudtonl 
C.  SholbouiiH-  v Loot*  i> m.  Shnmaeurv v 
NorTb&fWon  ftl  AJOom  u Potl  Vftlfe  id 
v *lb*on „lv  to:  Si  Katrtchd  Am  v 
Ttarmy  ■>-.);  Stowmaua  v QPB  stian. 

v rcHonnam:  Wmi- 
ST-  ' Blackburn 
ynnatad  urn  v Sraivtvtdjp  r»amin  ii 
QMwtwaa  v c a.ii5in.  TaweWaw~»r« 

crni'ixm.  tm  Mton  u Um.  m# 
nS51£V,?m0r”BB  T"  * Norm 

omwwi  .1  Cl  a Frantic  V fktmlon  Tin 
uw  v U Pdireha  A|i> 


Rugby  Union 

HOOT  UNDERWOOD  CIU0HMT1ON 

(Lmcnalorl  i rrtar national  av  B*-W  v 
Franco  XV  M-W  1 2 IS):  IKOV  * ifM»n 
L-wn  inv  nv , Aii- 

Rugby  League 

woua  WORLD  cut*  DUU*- 
WONSWer  Rsal  Aa  CormOa  v VWffHigun 

lltUlll 

Tarnacram  Fact  nontax  v CgidlWT* 
Ljmljii  • QflaluiHt.  in  .im  «%al  WMwda* 
Marinate  v 1‘ani  (-.  ;un  PMtfi « CWMIFJ 

{*  SS  Stftl'nl  * Wh  uummabtoil 

"towa  «■*»»  OMstaM  LiWfcn  a 

hMKl.  iS*i-4*«  > 

WWkMRX-n  <m 

■aoM  OkWen  i an1=-B  « Hex-.  * W-W 
atend  Pi  mem  » lln-i.-n  WW. 

Roc  rn  ialc 

ACAMMVr  rva  DMMw 

v Uon.ikHi  hn-ijnit^  , HToOiaM 
ATvtdPateii.  HtKiidala  v HiDI  WT. 

Outlay. 

TOOH  MATCH.  NSA  Ci%y*r 

Bahia  y uu.it)  L«mk  i ? ji*  VbN*  Vrifcotf 

TOMORROW 

WVttKWAL  PH-IOMI.W 

rWi  Cm ■ am  v Bn>niw.  <NM 
LaniMiMo  Lym  st« 

VofkabM.  RooA  H *.  «■< 

|J  '.oik  . IMtamiM. 

**■*»*>»  fmott  hani^tn  t-'U 
i:.vnja><i  v 

VoefcWNV  »HN  UWHfrWj 
tnv  HinUdlvIimit  h DnlMf  |AaBL_  '. 

ACAD«MV  CJtAMPyOMNMT’H- 
WjUMOttr  Ifan  V CADAM  .4 
CVadMni  {Weal  Park  Braun  - 
•aoaM  ewtuoa  carreo  v • 

OcMVniia  * foik  Hiaf 'HT 
Mak'di  rn  DmKmiv 
v LHM(a  Lvov 
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Motor  Racing 

Alan  Henry  at  Hockenheim  sees  the  brothers  take  advantage  of  a break  in  the  wet  to  lead  free  practice  for  the  German  Grand  Prix 

Schumachers  seize  the  moment 


THE  unpredictable 
German  summer 
weather  conspired  to 
catapult  Ralf  Schu- 
macher’s Jordan-Peugeot  and 
his  elder  brother  Michael’s 
Ferrari  Into  first  and  second 
places  in  the  first  free  prac- 
tice for  tomorrow’s  German 
Grand  Prix  here. 

The  fact  that  both  men 
timed  their  best  runs  to  coin- 
cide with  a brief  speD  when 
the  track  surface  was  dry  — . 
and  that  Ralf  ended  the  day 
with  his  Jordan  firmly 
planted  against  a tyre  barrier 
after  spinning  off  at  high 
speed  — will  be  brushed  aside 
as  a trifling  footnote  for  the 
100,000-plns  tans  expected  to 
crowd  info  the  circuit  near 
Heidelberg  rooting  Car  a home 
victory  from  one  of  their 
heroes. 

First  practice  was  a more 
than  usually  unrepresenta- 
tive affair.  Today’s  hour-long 
qualifying  session  is  the  key 
pointer  to  expected  form  In 
the  45-lap  race  when  the  Mer- 
cedes-engined McLarens  of 
Mika  Hakkinen  and  David 
Coulthard  are  expected  to 
provide  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  this  year’s  front-run- 
ners Williams  and  Ferrari. 

The  circuit  is  essentially  a 
hairpin  and  a tight  stadium 
section  linked  by  a couple  of 
200  mph  straights  through  the 
pine  trees.  Particularly  in  the 
wet  It  is  an  ominous  sort  of 
pjace,  full  of  brooding  men- 
ace, and  stands  damned  as  the 
track  which  took  the  life  of 
Jim  Clark,  who  crashed  his 
Lotus  into  the  trees  during  a 
Formula  Two  race  on  April  ?, 
1968. 

In  those  days  nothing  sepa- 
rated the  track  edge  from  the 
closely  packed  pine  trees.  The 
scenery  has  since  been  pro- 
tected for  many  years  by 
double- height  guard  rails  but 
the  track  still  represents  a 
daunting  challenge  both  to 
driver  skill  and  to  mechanical 
durability. 

Hakkinen,  for  one.  is  well 
capable  of  shaping  up  to  that 
challenge.  The  Finn  is  anx- 
ious to  make  up  for  his  disap- 
pointment at  Sflverstone  a 
fortnight  ago  when  his 
McLaren  succumbed  to  en- 
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In  control . . . Ralf  Schumacher  guides  his  Jordan-Pengeot  through  the  water  in  yesterday's  rain-affected  free  practice 


gine  failure  while  leading 
only  five  laps  from  the  finish. 

His  first  practice  here 
started  on  the  same  depress- 
ing note,  when  his  car 
stopped  on  its  first  lap  with 
another  engine  breakage,  but 
in  the  second  hour  of  free 
practice  Hakkinen  simply 
flew  to  set  the  best  time  when 
the  wet  track  began  to  dry  out 
quickly. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
count  out  the  three  German 
drivers.  Ralf  Schumacher's 
youthful  zest  and  determina- 
tion go  a long  way  to  making 
up  for  what  he  lacks  In  terms 


of  his  brother  Michael's  sea- 
soned maturity.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  Williams  camp,  Heinz- 
Harald  Frentzen  is  firmly 
resolved  to  reverse  the  disap- 
pointing trend  of  his  results 
so  for  this  season  by  scoring 
his  second  grand  prix  victory 
of  the  year. 

Patrick  Head,  the  Williams 
technical  director,  suggested 
on  Friday  that  Frentzen 
would  stay  with  the  team  in 
1998  despite  the  disappointing 
performances.  “As  far  as  1 
understand,  the  two  drivers 
we  have  now  are  the  two 
drivers  we  will  have  next 


year.”  he  said.  "Certainly 
Heinz-Harald  has  a two-year 
contract  and,  as  for  as  I 
understand,  we  have  taken 
up  an  option  on  Jacques 
ViDeneuve. 

“It  is  not  something  I talk 
about  with  Frank  Williams  in 
Hotafl  but  I am  more  than 
happy  with  our  drivers  and  I 
don’t  want  to  make  any 
changes  in  light  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  two  drivers.’’ 

Frentzen's  future  had  been 
the  subject  of  speculation 
following  the  British  Grand 
Prix  at  Sflverstone  when  he 
stalled  on  the  grid  and  then 


crashed  out  on  the  opening 
lap  after  the  re-start 

In  many  ways  the  Hocken- 
heim fans  can  hardly  lose. 
Unless  Vflleneuve,  who  trails 
Michael  Schumacher  by  four 
points  and  was  16th  fastest 
yesterday,  two  places  ahead 
of  Frentzen.  notches  up  a win 
for  Williams,  either  a German 
driver  — or  a Mercedes-en- 
gined car  — must  be  seen  as 
favourite  lor  victory. 

Sauber’s  Johnny  Herbert 
was  the  best-placed  British 
driver  in  third,  with  the 
world  champion  Damon  Hill 
ninth  for  Arrows,  just  ahead 


PHOTOGRAPH:  THOMAS  K1ENZLE 

of  Eddie  Irvine  in  tbe  other 
Ferrari,  Coulthard  finished  in 
17th  position. 

For  the  trio  of  German 
drivers  the  biggest  challenge 
may  be  fighting  their  walk- 
through the  crowds  of  ador- 
ing spectators  who  cram 
every  entrance  to  the  circuit 
in  an  effort  to  get  a glimpse  of 
their  idols. 

Ralf  Schumacher  summed 
it  up  neatly  when  he  said: 
*T  have  a big  brother  who 
organises  all  this.  I just  get 
into  the  one  remaining  seat  in 
the  car  and  we  have  a special 
way  in.” 


Rugby  Union 

Australians 
coach  riles 
All  Blacks 


Greg  Growden 
Kn  Melbourne 


NEW  Zealand’s  coach 
John  Hart  yester- 
day clashed  with 
his  Wallaby  coun- 
terpart Greg  Smith  over 
the  Australian's  threats 
that  his  team  may  take 
matters  Into  their  own 
hands,  if  necessary,  during 
today’s  Bledlsloe  Cop 
match  at  the  MCG. 

The  pair  have  hardly 
been  bosom  friends  since 
last  year’s  Tri-Nations 
series  when  Hart  criticised 
the  Australian  players  for 
ignoring  the  haka  and  then 
accused  them  of  a lack  of 
discipline  during  the  Bris- 
bane Test,  which  saw  the 
flanker  Michael  Brlal 
repeatedly  punch  the  All 
Blacks  centre  Frank  Bunce. 

The  relationship  deterio- 
rated even  further  yester- 
day when  Hart  castigated 
the  Australian  coach  for 
suggesting  to  his  players 
that,  if  New  Zealand  per- 
sisted in  committing  pro- 
fessional fouls,  the  Walla- 
bies should  take  aggressive 
action. 

It  is  the  second  game  in 
the  best-iit- three  Bledlsloe 
Cup  series  which  the  All 
Blacks  lead  1-0  after  win- 
ning 30-13  in  Christchurch 
three  weeks  ago.  The  match 
also  counts  for  the  Tri- 
Nations  series. 

All  week  Smith  has  been 
claiming  that  the  referee  Ed 
Morrison  failed  properly  to 
police  New  Zealand  in 
Christchurch,  allowing  the 
tight-head  prop  Olo  Brown 
to  scrummage  illegally  and 
the  team  repeatedly  to  com- 
mit professional  fouls. 

Hart  said  he  was  “deeply 
disappointed”  by  Smith’s  at- 
titude. “He  has  told  his  team 
that,  if  there  were  any  ille- 
gal tactics  or  professional 
fouls,  he  would  expect  his 
players  to  take  the  matter 


Into  their  own  hands.  If  that 
meant  an  all-in  brawl  was 
necessary,  then  he  would  ac- 
cept that;  and.  if  it  meant  an 
Australian  player  would  be 
sent  off.  then  he  would  ac- 
cept that. 

“I’m  really  disappointed 
because  that  sort  of  atti- 
tude does  not  have  any  part 
or  place  io  the  game.” 

Hart’s  remarks  will  pro- 
tide an  added  edge  to  the 
most  eagerly  awaited  Test  in 
tbe  southern  hemisphere 
this  season.  A crowd  of  at 
least  96.000.  including 
15,000  from  New  Zealand, 
will  fill  the  MCG  for  the  first 
major  rugby  Test  to  be 
played  at  the  stadium, 
where  Australian  Rules  nor- 
mally rules. 

Adding  to  tbe  hype  is  the 
notion  that  the  Wallabies 
have  their  best  chance  in 
years  to  overthrow  New 
Zealand.  The  visitors*  cap- 
tain Sean  Fitzpatrick  is 
likely  to  miss  out  with  a 
knee  injury  while  the  All 
Blacks  have  quickly  to 
overcome  a 24-hour  flight 
from  South  Africa  before 
tbe  match. 

It  will  all  depend  on 
whether  Australia's  scrum 
remains  solid.  In  Christ- 
church the  pack  was 
twisted  and  turned  inside 
out  by  the  All  Blacks.  If 
that  continues,  another 
heavy  defeat  is  inevitable. 

If  Australia  can  keep 
their  footing,  the  Wallabies 
could  experience  their  first 
Bledlsloe  Cup  success  since 
winning  20-16  in  Sydney 
back  in  August  1994  and 
only  their  second  triumph 
in  the  past  nine  matches 
against  the  All  Blacks. 

AUSTRALIA!  H Bariio:  B Turn.  J Uttfa 
J Hotbock.  J Raff.  T Horan.  O Qrafn,  A 
KaMS.  N Fotoy.  R Horry.  O Horyx*  J 
Hahn  (capl).  D Bu.  B Rofahnon.  M 
Brlal. 

NEW  ZEALAND-  C CoHoo:  J WBaon  P 
Bonaa.  A laromlB.  Q Oaborne:  C 
Sponcer.  J Marsh *11:  C Dowd.  S 
ntxpatricfc  leap*-,  or  N HowKtl.  O Bnm 
I Jonaa.  R Brooks,  T Randall.  J 
KnafoU.  Z Broafca 
Rataram  E MmrlKm  (England.'. 
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Fight  to  the  finish Bart  Voskamp  and  Jens  Heppner  collide 


LAURENT REBOURS 


Results 


Football 

VIM  wax's  THANSPRRS  (Involving 
FA  Calling  Premiership  ckd»l  John  Os- 
lo. Grimsby  » Evarttn.  Norm  Millar,  wot- 
tons  la  Crysw  Paioco:  Albano  Mendez  Ro- 
drlgutK.  Fouchl  [Oo»l  to  Arsonol:  Paul 
hKn.  intw  Milan  to  LJvt>jjx»r.  Robert  Sav- 
age Crewe  to  LotedUOr.  Lara  L60SO. 
Bayer  iGeO  to  Barnsley;  Eric  Tinkler.  Ca- 
glmrl  CMCto  (flj  to  Barnsley.  Craig  Forrost 
ipswteh  to  Wool  Ham;  Georg!  Hrietov.  pnr- 
ruan  Belgrade  la  Barnsley:  David 
Crystal  Palace  to  Loads:  MArtin  DnhHn. 
Rama  to  BUrttourn:  Trend  Ey*l  Sedvedt 
RotentKwg  (Not)  io  Ccvendy.  Magnus 
HMinn.  AIK  (SUCknotml  m Coventry: 
Mamtow  Hoi  rim.  Btackbum  io  Charlton- 

Rugby  League 

SUPER  LEAOUE 

WORLD  CLUB  CHAIIMONSHfP 

Pool  A „ _ . 

AocUaod(3G)70.nHMane|0|S.AtKk. 

hporii  Trim  Ngomii  3.  Em  S.  Hoppo  2.  L 
Ouoomyn  2.  Beds.  Erin.  Jones.  Boat* 
Ridge  It.  S*  Halnot  Tryi  Hume  Oonh 
Gouldutg  (13.000)  _ 

(Ana)  PW  D L F A Pts 

koddand  - 5 3 0 0 252  78  10 


Penrith. 


ML  ParrsnidlU  17.  Manly  1ft  FtotaCOatto 
4ft  wt»i  am  SuPurtta  ft 

Goff  „ „ 

DUTCH  OPEN  iMlIversumJ- 
- Qy — j uBkn  (GB/lra 
• iswnatourf.  131  S SVvww  (Gerj i 87.  B« 
134  D GHfOM  «ft  W £; 

V.  R Calm.  W.JV  R £ 


C8-  G Dcus  70.  *.  n i-™  —■ 

0 Lwn  U!.  AS  1W  J- « 67  M 
Canrgra  (Arg)  71.  ® vvet>flRn  m 6,1  M 


Angwtt  (Swe)  72,  65:  D Tapping  60.  Eft  G 
Brand  Jnr  B7.  7K  K Eriksson  (SwOl  G7.  7a 
138  M Jamee  ».  Eft  D cnopra  (Swe)  71. 
67;  R Btuall  88.  70;  U Wtebe  (US)  89,  Eft 
ISO  J SanttoHn  (Swe)  70,  6ft  J Coeeras 
(Arg)  E8. 7ft  P Fulke  (Swe)  n.  6ft  I Gartrnu 
GO.  70.  140  M Long  (NZ)  Eft  7UT  Gogete 
(Ger)  7ft  7ft  R Kansaon  (Swe)  a».  71:  □ 
Carter  71.  6ft  S Cage  70.  7ft  C Recce  (■> 
66.  7ft  R Ruseell  7ft  70;  r Muntz  (Noth)  68. 

71.  141  V Phi  Hips  71.  7ft  M Roe  70.  71:  J 
Hawkos  (SA)  71.  Tft  A Caput  (Qwr)  70.  71: 
fl  Drummond  71.  7ft  I FeUu  (£p)  B0.  7ft  P 
GMand  (Swe)  68.  72;  *M  Letebar  (Nath]  7Z. 
6ft  E Canonlca  (H)  73.  68:  J Rlvaro  (Sp)  70. 
n;  T Johnstons  (Zlml  68,  72;  H Clark  7ft 
71:  F Roca  |Sp)  89.  72;  Q Srterry  67.  7<:  M 
Mackenzie  69.  72;  P Uiman  (Spi  70.  7i. 
143  C Van  der  VoHJa  (Netnj  71.  7i;  P 
Curry  71.  Ti;  P WnUon  72.  7ft  8 Torrance 
74,  68:  G Clark  72.  TO;  P Way  70.  72:  S 
Henderson  Ea.  73:  A Hanson  (D«i|  6ft  74; 
M Fany  IFf)  71,  71;  R Rafferty  70.  72.  J 
Haeognwi  iSwe)  72.  7ft  M Mouiand  70.  n 
143  A SondywaU  72.  7i;  A Seddlngton  71. 

72.  A Col  tart  73.  7ft  F Amteouton  (Swe)  Eft 

75;  M Fiortoii  |ir)  73.  Tft  n Buns  72.  71:  B 
Lee  tB.  74;  A Canete  (Arg)  71.  7E  -W I Vm 
Don  Bern  (hlelh)  69.  74,  D A Russell  76. 87. 
■J  Baockx  (BoD  71. 72;  0 Colo  [Acs)  88. 74. 
(MCATtt  HARTFORD  OPCM  (Cromwell. 
Conn);  Phsl  nod  fouhn  pJB  unlese 
staled):  44  W Levi;  E Jonmon.  tB  SPaw. 
SB  J P Hayew  T Bynw:  J Durant;  D Bar- 
ron. 87  K Sutherland:  J Maooert:  J Morse: 
C Rymert  L Ciomenis:  P HHoraan  III:  A 
RodrMoac  T Per  nice  Jr  B Gelborger;  P 
StankDWBM:  B Faxon:  K Gibson.  88  B 
Dear.  D Martin:  D Ogiln:  K Perry:  L MIzo: 
C Konada:  B Andrade;  N Henke:  B Cftamb- 
loe.  8 Wolcott  S Skinner.  Atea JH  I P Tft- 
imufandi  peu  B Hughes  (Aits).  71  E Har- 
SlTOirw  Q 0 Hjertstedl 

SiAH  WOMBTS  OPW  (Hamburg): 

Soeond-fwaad  aw— "JS 

slattwr  137  l Lembcri  (Aue)  71.  68  138 
S Melln  ISwe)  ».  T3.  138  ttJBuy  IAu« 
66.  Ti;  P Meutuer  Lebouc  (Fr)  ».  71.  S 
□uaiBisan  (Swe)  70. 6ft  1 Tinning  (Don)  71, 
O.  MOW  DMAs  72.  6ft  J Money  72.  «. 
Ml  G stcwarl  70.  71;  D Bank»  (Aia)  70. 
M.  14ft  D ReW  72.  7ft  S BUund  (Swo)  6ft 
7ft  S Promt  73.  BJWMIJ-J' 
Macot*  m 72.  7ft  E StBCTjSwts)  71.71;  J 
fSSs  71.71;  L BtOOky  (HZ)  88, 7A148C 
Lot«»(5A1  *2.  71;  M%f  Rouleau  (Can)  67. 

72.  71;  S EHIOB  70.  Tft  M KOCj 
iQort  09,  7*;  iC.Lunn  (A us)  71,  73S  M-T 
PfsWM-Boaofil  (Frt  7ftra.144_KPj«« 

|Aia)  Bft  7ft  H WadBWdrth  7ft  71;  M MJorth 


(Swe)  70. 74-. R Lautena  (SwtU) 74.  to.  145 
A Gottmo  (3ste)  7ft  76;  T Johnson  72.  73.  N 
Fink  (Auu  76.  09;  C Dully  7S.  7ft  M-L  de 
Lorenz)  (Fr)  72,  73:  L Falrdougfi  70.  75;  P 
Sterner  (Swe)  72.  73;  L Navarro  (Spa)  73. 
72;  N Moult  74.  71.  144  M de  Boer  (Neln) 
72.  74;  P Gonzalez  |Co!)  7ft  70:  L Tadtooo 
(Bel)  73.  73:  M Hageman  (Netn)  75.  7i;  L 
Jamon  (US)  71.  75:  C ScfunBI  (Fr)  74.  77:  R 
CairiedD  ISp)  71.  75,  K Taylor  75.  71.  E-J 
Smith  71.  75;  D Barnard  78.  88;  u Lowlen 
(Am)  72.  74;  S Farron  |NZ)  73.  73  14T  B 
PBrtana  (SA)  75.  7V:  L Marts  (SA)  72.  7E.  V 
Stensrud  (Nor)  71.  7Q.  S Dickens  77.  7ft  T 
Poulton  73.  74;  A-C  Jonasson  [5wel  74.  73; 
C Dibnah  |Aua)  72.  75  14B  J Arnold  (NZ) 
74.  74;  A-M  Knlgtn  (Auol  76.  72;  L Grave 
(Oen)  7A  74.  s Rule  (LIS)  77. 7i:  M LoidaM 
(Swe)  71.  77;  X Wunsch  (Spl  73.  75;  S 
Dallongevllle  (F/1  75.  13. 

VAOUAMO  TROPHY  (Halm start.  Swe): 
Cortnand  id  Eoropo  M,  CroM  Brittan 
and  Ireland  4t  (Commonl  at  Europe  Aral), 
hermwo  M Hedbefg/U  JldUo  (Swot 
toe!  to  A RooaTK  Rootran  (SUrttnglCUlh- 
aroe)  584:  S Cavallert/G  Serges  W halved 
wilh  J Moodle/M  McKay  (WlndyWirTum- 
benyl.  A B S*nofcM/N  Prioto  (Sp)  tt  B 
MorgardR  Hudson  (Momnoum/WhaaDtryl 
261;  M AMuguren/K  lenet  (Fr>  halved  with 
E Raldino/6  R Power  (Smdiway /Kilken- 
ny) Continent  ol  Europe  2.  Oreai  Britain 
and  Ireland  2.  Stogiaei  Sanchea  M Rose 
lup:  J Utnfhnrgh  (Swe)  W Roswn  6H: 
CMDeri  M # Stupptes  (Royal  Cotqua 
Pons)  lup;  tenor  ktel  io  Hoorflo  261; 
Prioto  bt  McKay  261;  Hedberg  halved  wrth 
Morgan:  Ssraae  bt  Power  463;  Aisuguren 
lost  10  RMeflfto  Zup,  Continent  ol  Europe 
34.  Greet  Britain  and  heiand  JBt 

Tennis 

ATP  Q8MERALI  OPEN  (KltzbucheU: 
DM  roondi  V Kshlnftov  (Hu*)  M R 
Furlan  (11)7-8. 6-7.  6-1.  BMifi  WilwS 
Doeodei  (Cz)  bt  M FlIllplM  (Uiu)  7-5. 8-A' 
J Alcoa  ISp)  tx  H Gumy  (Arfl)  4-8.  6-9. 
7-0. 

ATP  MPIHin  OPSM  (Lob  Angeles). 
Socood  roondi  B tvaoMoule  (Cro)  tit  O 
Delaitre  (Fr)  7-fi.  7-6:  R KnBeak  (Nath)  M 

0 WClngr  (US)  7-5.  5-7.  7-6:  4 Courier 
(US)  bt  M BhupatW  (Indiej  7-8.  6-3;  ■ 
Block  (Zlml  M J Glnunstub  (UE1  6-2.  7-6. 
HORTHERH  ELBBTRIC  IHTBRUA- 
TWMAL  (Jesmond,  NewensW):  Sooaad 
round:  A Bolobnldlo  (Auc)  bt  F Vegfkt 
(Swift)  6-4.  8-1;  J Petted  (Fr)  M DSago- 
(onl  (GBI 6-4.  7-A  Third  roondi  R anbart 
(Frl  M A Clemoru  (Fr)  3-6.  6-4,  6-2:  6 

01  ns|«i — (Fr)  bt  O Burrieea  6-2.  6-*:  F 


Sprint  hysteria  grips  the  crazy  race 


WWam  Fotherin^iam 
In  DQon 


FRENCH  television  com- 
mentators continually 
describe  this  year's 
Tour  as  “une  course  folk'’  — a 
crazy  race.  Usually  they  use 
the  term  when  at  their  most 
ecstatic  over  the  dramatic  tac- 
tics of  their  national  hero 
Richard  Virenque,  but  yester- 
day it  was  the  only  way  to 
describe  a stage  finish  where 
the  first  two  riders  across  the 
line  were  disqualified. 

Bart  Voskamp  of  Holland 
and  Jens  Heppner  of  Ger- 
many are  level-headed  jour- 
neymen but  hysteria  seemed 
to  grip  both  as  they  ap- 
proached the  line  some  30 
seconds  ahead  of  tbe  rest  of  a 
14-strong  raiding  party  which 
had  been  in  front  since  the 
flag  was  dropped. 

Voskamp  began  the  sprint 
with  the  German,  a team- 
mate of  the  race  leader  Jan 
Ullrich,  tucked  in  bis  slip- 
stream. As  Heppner  drew 
level  on  his  left  at  around 
30  mph,  the  Dutchman  moved 
towards  him  to  slow  him 
down.  But  Heppner  called 
Voskamp 's  bluff  and  moved 
right  on  a collision  course. 

Voskamp  then  used  his  left 
elbow  in  an  attempt  to  hold 


Santoro  |Fr|  Bt  A Beta  Braid  Ic  6-3.  B-1:  4 
Parian*  Id  A BootacB  w/o  DaiiMiu 
Soaood  roondi  6 Downa/A  Poinlsr  |NZ7 
AusJ  U J Cuotzee/T  Mitchell  (Sa/aus)  7-6. 
6-3;  J hnaz/S  Navarra  (Spl  M A BoetscJV 
F Santoro  (Fr)  w/o. 

WOMEN'S  BANK  OF  THE  WHST  CLAS- 
SIC (Palo  Alio.  Calif):  Second  round:  H 
Solos  (US)  M R Granrto  1111  8-1.  B-1:  C 
IlnrtkMZ  (Sp)  Bt  A Frazier  (US)  b-1.  B-1: 
K Po  (US)  Bt  A)  Sugtyama  (Japan)  6-3. 
6-1:  L wad  IUS1  bt  A Kroner  (Lid)  6-3. 
8-4. 

EUROPEAN  U-18  COMPS  (Hatfield): 
Qmrtnr-WpMa:  Boyw  4 Maw  (Fr)  Bt  J 
Johansson  (Swe)  6-2.  7-&  F Lopez  (Sp)  bt 
R Federar  (Swift)  6-».  2-6.  7-5:  a towdo- 
Joa  (Slovenl  bt  B Bacheri  (Gert  7-6.  7-6:  L 
ft— W (Cz)  bt  A Vindgucrra  (Swe) 

5- 7.  6-1.  B-1.  airtm  H Panfitnn  (Qr)btT 
Pier, ft  (Sloven)  6-4. 6-4;  J Hntoefcova  (Cz) 
bt  C Charbonnte  (Swttzl  6-2.  6-3:  T Hof- 
nBt  (Sloven)  bt  O Lazarchuk  lUkr)  6-4. 3-6. 

6- 3;  L DomfcunonSo)  « ?GuBacsJ  (Hon) 
6-0.  6-1. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  MirtiMUIB  ft  Kan- 
8os  City  5:  Boston  3.  Oakland  0:  Cleveland 
1.  Soattlo  11;  Toronto  ft  Milwaukee  4,  Cnt- 
eaoc  we  2.  Ta»a*  i. 

NATIONAL  LAAOUb  San  Francisco  4. 
Philadelphia  7;  San  Diego  ft  Pittsburgh  ft 
Houston  10.  Montreal  E,  Colorado  7.  CM- 
cago  Cuba  1;  Lob  Angeles  1,  NV  Men  ft 

QREENALLS  WATERLOO:  Sooond- 
raund  wknoTK  D Ouayl«  (Hall  Greon);  G 
Turner  (Tameable):  P Boooocn  iSution  in 
Craven):  A Dudcatt  (Shrevoburyj:  V Gray 
(Burmwood):  L CtiUor  (Burnley).  R Hlichan 
l Halifax):  P Guiltoyle  (Oldham);  D Money 
iCrowe):  S Beckett  (Crewe);  D Wgglnbot- 
ram  (Atherton);  I Hlbbert  (New  Mills):  M 
Hewnson  (Clovnlyst  V MaatanaldJCIave- 
lys):  M Hogarth  iLytnam):  P Kelly  (Crewe): 
W Lur  (Ward ret):  D Charwin  (Blrnungham). 

Chess 

WORLD  aiRLS*  CT5H1P  (Zaoan.  Pol): 
Round  lOt  M (jomlnalBlwlJa  (GaO)  0,  H 
Hum  (Eng)  1.  UMw  J Dworebowaba 
(Poll  ft  Hurt.  T VasKevleh  (Ukr)  71L 
WORLD  JUNIOR  CTSMP>  Round  ID;  J 
Roman  (Scot) 0.  BU (CMna)  i:  A Ftaraan 
iRom)  1.  B Ketty  fire)  ft  J Detemarre 
(Neft)  1.  P Bate.  (Eng)  ft  LuHar.iH  Bon- 
Hun  (Qri.  T Snaked  (US).  B Mactaja  (Pol) 
VL  Aim  Rowson  SL  Baras.  Kelly  G. 


back  Heppner  and  Heppner 
attempted  to  repel  Voskamp 
with  his  upper  arm,  then  his 
shoulder  and  finally  tbe  back 
of  his  neck,  leaning  at  a seem- 
ingly impossible  angle. 

Twice  Heppner  came  close 
to  losing  control  of  bis  front 
wheel  but  remarkably  both 
men  stayed  upright.  Voskamp 
crossed  tbe  line  first,  as  he 
did  on  last  year's  19th  stage  at 
Hendaye  in  tbe  Basque 
Country,  but  tbe  look  on  tbe 
faces  of  both  men  indicated 
that  they  knew  their  finishing 
positions  were  academic. 

For  the  third  time  in  19 
stages  the  result  hung  on  the 
decision  of  the  race  jury, 
which  consists  of  the  chief 
Judge  and  the  commissaires, 
referees  appointed  by  the  In- 
ternational Cycling  Union. 

After  replaying  the  video  of 
the  finish  for  almost  half  an 
hour  they  decided  both  men 
were  equally  at  fault  and 
awarded  the  stage  win  to  the 
Italian  sprinter  Mario  Traver- 
soni,  who  had  led  in  the  rest  of 
the  raiding  party  26  seconds 
behind.  The  Russian  Sergei 
Outschakov  almost  came  to 
grief  in  this  gallop  after  Peter 
van  Petegem  moved  off  his 
line.  Petegem  was  fined  and 
relegated  to  12th. 

Voskamp  was  awarded  10th 
and  Heppner  llth.  Not  sur- 


Crieket 

TOUR  MATCH  (lortar  H.Dj.  Hcnm  Paki- 
stan A 305  | Bonn  Qayyum  75.  Azhar  Mnh- 
moort  63)  ana  43-2.  Sussax  331  (K  Green- 
flrlrt  108.  RKto  71). 

SECOND  XI  CrtUUPc  Ccntortouyi  Mkkb 
235  (K  P Duran  85.  Ucmg  5-48)  ana  51 
isunlora  8-18).  Korn  242  (H  W T Kuy  72.  W 
J Itausa  75:  Dutch  4-57.  Rashid  4-84J  ana 
75-21.  Kant  wen  by  eight  wickels.  Ctivo 
tor  l»  ativtoi  Notts  310-8  dec  IM  NbwbII 
61  no)  and  100-8  dec  (Saggers  0-«3l.  Dur- 
ham 181  (Hood  4-61)  and  172-5  (3  Hutton 
53).  Match  drawn.  PtoiatalilHi  Normans 
454-8  dec  (T  C Walton  219.  DJCapM  111. 
A J Swann  66:  Casaar  4-1001  and  234-3 
dec  (T  C Walton  74,  R Montgomerie  57,  K J 
Innas  52na)  Derbys  335-6  dec  IG  A Khan 
114.  T A T weals  52)  and  264  O A T weals 
62.  B L Spentflova  89;  Blaln  3-72.  Davts 
3-801.  Narthama  won  By  118  runs.  Tho 
OHt  Surrey  377  and  52-0.  Somarscl  144 
and  284.  Surrey  won  by  ten  wtakan.  Pont- 
ypridd! Glamorgan  402-8  dec  (R  v Al- 
mond 148.  A W Evans  100.  A P Dertes  S3) 
and  330  (J  Derrick  BE  Maacaranhas  MS). 
Hants  41M  dec  (A  D Matcarenhaa  114no. 
W S Kendall  58)  and  225-8.  Hams  won  by 
two  wlefcBte.  SaBhrt!  GloucBEterehiro  146 
(Altree  5-45)  and  3S4-4  (N  J Tremor  191  no. 
D R Hawson  39).  Warwl(*5hlre  443-9  dec 
(WG  Khan  78.  M A Sheikh  116.  N VPrabhu 
82).  Match  drawn.  Warns  (Bpta),  Gtauces- 
te  re  hire  (2).  Woreoatan  Esse*  3M-8  doe 
and  91-O  dec.  Worcaalarchlre  123-1  dec 
and  317-0  (D  B DTMivefra  67).  WorcesMr- 
xhlre  won  by  one  wlclurt. 


Cycling 


TOUR  DE  FRANCE:  SUgo  19  (MoMBe- 
Itard  ra  Dfjon,  172 km):  1.  M Trevuraonf  (try 
Marcatons  Ihta  4hr  3mm  17aae;  ft  F Simon 
(Fr)  GAN;  3.  M Sahgart  (It)  Casino;  4,  C 
Henn  (Gar)  Telekom;  ft  V Eklmov  (Rua)  US 
PoetaJ;  8,  T Bourguignon  (FT)  Big  Mai  all 
Same  time.  Aleoc  133.  M Sdandrt  IGB)  La 
Francafae  do*  Jeux  17S7.  (Owe  of  tho 
M—itilMi  R Virenque  (Fr)  Fesbna  574. 
Ortot  iteulhigu1  1.  J Ulrich  l Ger)  Tele- 
knm  B5hr  19mm  itboc:  2.  R Virenque  (F»j 
Festina  at  6.22;  3.  M Pantanl  (It)  Mercauma 
lino  10.13: 4.  F Eacartln  (Sp)  Keime  iftffi: 
5.  A Wane  (Sp)  Banaau  is. -JO;  E.  F Cosa- 
grando  (It)  Saeco  17.14.  7.  B Fits  (Don) 
Telekom  iaJ77.  8.  J Jimenez  (Sp i Banerto 
?.ix2:  9.  R Conti  (A)  Marcatano  Una  IBM 
10,  L Dublin  (Sort*)  Feslme  2959,  11.  B 
2 jbaro  [Swuzj  Marcotone  Una  31B9. 12.  O 
Camenzlnd  (Surttz)  Mapel  32J6.  Abet  87. 
Sdandrt  233.17. 


prisingly  neither  agreed  with 
the  decision:  Heppner  called 
it  “crazy”  while  Voskamp 
protested  that  it  had  been  a 
normal  sprint  This  is  akin  to 
Mike  Tyson  pleading  that 
tooth-ear  interface  is  a com- 
mon boxing  tactic. 

The  last  time  the  first  two 
finishers  were  disqualified 
was  1985  but  there  is  no  re- 
cord or  both  riders  in  a two- 
man  sprint,  rather  than  a 
mass  finish,  being  disquali- 
fied before.  This  is  the  third 
time  in  this  Tour  that  the  first 
rider  over  the  line  has  been 
disqualified  for  irregular 
sprinting:  on  Stage  6 at  Mar- 
ennes  Heppner’s  team-mate 
Erik  Zabel  was  relegated  to 
last  place,  while  on  Stage  11  at 
Perpignan  Outschakov  was 
put  back  to  third. 

Zabel.  Outschakov  and  Vos- 
kamp were  all  outraged  be- 
cause the  decision  to  disqual- 
ify them  was  taken  uni- 
laterally by  the  referees, 
rather  than  after  an  appeal  by 
a rider  who  feels  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  irregular  riding. 
The  Dutchman  is  hinting  he 
may  organise  a riders’ 
petition  against  what  some 
see  as  an  abuse  of  power. 

The  peloton  meandered 
through  tbe  flatlands  of 
Franche  Comte  and  Burgun- 
dy with  Paris  on  their  minds 


Evening  Racing 

CHEPSTOW 

MO  (1m  4f  23yds):  1,  TAJAR.  Mr  J 
Goldstein  150-11;  2.  Augustas  1100-30  Jt 
Favl.  B.  Carta's  Lad  (7-1 1 100-30  Jt  Far 
Suparmicfc.  15  'an.  3.  ft  (T  Keddyl  Tots1 
£74  M.  E12.9D.  £1  50.  C2.Q0  Dual  F:  £81.00. 
T'lO:  C2D0.10  CSF  £185  25.  Trlcasl 
Cl  244  66. 

7-00  (H  1Sydi>  f,  ASHKEMMAZV,  N 
Adams  16-1).  Z.  Bobu  Venture  i8-ij;  3, 
Sopgrift  [7-11.  11-2  Fbv  Sharp  Stock. 
10  ran.  N5.  ltd.  (N  Berry)  Tote:  £7.00:  £2.10 
£2.20.  CL90.  Dual  F.  £21.10.  Trio:  £116.40 
CSF  £48.76.  Trl-atL  Q23JJ6  NR.  Ferrari 
7M  (1m  SI  3Syds):  1,  FIJI,  K Falkr. 
(3-1|.  a,  Bfcrt  llitoiln  (5-2  Far):  a, 
tomeoa  WRh  Dreams  (7-2(.  8 rar.  5M. 
1&  (H  Cecil)  Tote-  £320:  Cl  50.  El  JO. 
Cl. B0.  Dual  F:  £3.20  CSF:  £336. 

NEWMARKET 

SJtO  dm  4fk  1,  ZERRoun,  □ Holland 
(8-4  Favj:  2,  Sir  facky  p-n:  3.  Dovcdoo 
Star  IB-1).  11  ran.  3.  nk.  il  Cuman)  Tola- 
£3  Dft  Cl. Tft  Clift  £200.  Dual  F.  £S.M. 
Trio:  E7.10.  CSF:  CSS4. 

0-60  (15  fk  1,  Km  SPY  KMIGHT,  M Hills 
(7-4  Fav);  2,  Stono  of  Dovttay  I6-1K  3, 
Disiwoad  WWte  |I2-1|.  B ran  rtt.  Zt  IJ 
Hills)  Tom:  £2.80:  Cl. 20.  M.70.  13500.  Dual 
F:  CS.90.  Tr«o-  E19.70.  CSF.  CH  18  NR:  Dis- 
tinct Vintage. 

7J»  £60=  1,  COASTAL  BLUFF,  K Darloy 
(6-11  Fav).  St,  BovyosA  [11-41.  S,  Bravo 
Edgo  1 5-1).  5 ran.  Nh.Ut.rr  Barron)  Tola: 
Ci.aft  £1J0.  C1.B0.  Dual  F:  £2.  ift  CSF: 
£3.03 

NOTTINGHAM 

0.10  (1m  If  ai3Yda)i  4,  BLAZER’S 
BABV,  D Horrteon  (11-8  Favl:  ft  SeaaL 
erls  (2-1):  ft  llsuri  [7-1).  7 ran.  IX.  nk. 
(j  Fanshawo  Tote:  £2.30;  £140.  C210 
Dual  F:  £1.70  C5F:  0.46.  NR:  Esparto. 
ft40  (2m  Dyds>i  1,  GtNQER  ROGERS,  J 
Ounin  (7-2  Jt  Fav);  ft  Shattaee  120-11.  ft 
KeepraK*  1 1 1—1).  7-2  Jt  Fav  Nick  o(  Tunc. 
9 ran.  1.  15  [D  Artwttmoil  Tote-  C2-60 
OJO.  Eftlft  W 2ft  Dual  F;  C)66«.  Tno. 
Cl 26.60  CSF:  £70.02.  Tncost  (£28  51. 

7.10  (Id  E4yds)i  1,  SNOWY  MAHTLft 
R Mullen  (8-11.  ft  Star  Turn  (3-1);  ft 
Cfcoftw  (6-1).  7-2  Fav  Prioto 


Prime.  14  ran,  ft  X (J  Bethe!l|  Tot*.  E9.KJ, 
£3.20,  £4  Oft  £3  ID.  Dual  F:  CW9J  Trio. 
E247.B0.  CSF.  £83.64.  TrlCasC  £505  3ft  NR 
Welsh  Mountain. 


to  finish  almost  20  minutes 
adrift  of  Voskamp  and 
Heppner.  Interest  in  today's 
time-trial  around  Disneyland 
Paris  will  centre  on  whether 
Abraham  Olano  can  overtake 
Fernando  Escartin  for  fourth 
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Sport  in  brief 

Athletics 

Ben  Johnson,  banned  from 
competition  for  life  after  test- 
ing positive  for  taking  perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs  a 
second  time,  yesterday  lost 
his  bid  to  overturn  the  ban. 

“Most  major  sports  impose 
a lifetime  ban  after  an  athlete 
bas  been  caught  for  a second 
time  using  banned  sub- 
stances," the  judge  said. 

Meanwhile  Dwain  Cham- 
bers set  a world  junior  100m 
record  in  Slovenia  in  retain- 
ing the  European  junion  title. 

The  19-year-old,  who  runs  Tor 

Belgrave  Harriers,  clocked 
10.06sec  to  beat  the  previous 
best  — set  by  Obadele  Thomp- 
son in  1994  — by  0.02.  Car- 
diff's Christian  Malcolm  won 
the  silver  in  10.24,  breaking 
the  Welsh  senior  record  of 
10J29  set  by  Colin  Jackson  in 
1990. 

Chess 

Harriet  Hunt  advanced  to  the 
silver-medal  position  at  the 
world  girls'  championship  in 
Poland  with  a 10th -round  vic- 
tory over  the  Georgian  No.  l 
Maia  Lomineishvflj,  writes 
Leonard  Barden. 

Hunt  a 19-year-old  from 
Oxford  and  Britain’s  No.  2 
woman,  scored  her  seventh 
win  of  the  championship  as 


place  and  the  honour  of  being 
best  Spaniard:  those  in  search 
of  cartoon-style  capers  need 
look  no  further  than  yester- 
day’s finish. 

• William  Fotheringham  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  Circling  Weekly 
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she  remained  half  a point  be- 
hind Poland’s  Joanna  Dwora- 
kowska,  who  leads  the  57- 
nation,  13-round  contest  Hunt 
shares  second  place  with  a 
Ukrainian. 

Swimming 

Michelle  Smith,  Ireland's  tri- 
ple Olympic  gold  medallist 
foiled  in  her  attempt  to  break 
the  world  short-course  record 
in  the  200  metres  butterfly.  In 
her  first  competitive  race  since 
the  Atlanta  Games  Smith  fin- 
ished in  a disappointing  2min 
8.i5sec  — more  than  two 
seconds  outside  the  record. 

Cricket 

Dermot  Reeve  is  to  join  the 
coaching  staff  for  the  England 
women's  team  to  help  moti- 
vate players  and  build  team 
spirit  in  the  lead-up  to  next 
month's  five-match  one-day 
series  against  South  Africa. 

Golf 

John  Daly  returned  to  the 
PGA  Tour  after  a five-week 
absence  and  posted  a one-over- 
par  71  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  Open.  The 
former  PGA  and  Open  cham- 
pion was  playing  for  the  first 
time  since  withdrawing  from 
last  month’s  US  Open  citing 
difficulties  stemming  from  his 
alcoholism  treatment 
Wayne  Levi  and  Eric  John- 
son both  fired  stx-under-par 
64s  to  share  the  lead. 


Saturday  July  lf»£rr 


Fourth  Test:  England  v Australia,  second  day 


Serious 
injury 

-^'blights 
Test 


David  Hoppe 
at  HMdtngl4| 
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Another  one  that  got  away . . . Matthew  Elliott,  on  his  way  to  a crucial  century.  Is  dropped  at  first  slip  by  Graham  Thorpe,  on  the  ground,  to  deny  Mike  Smith  his  first  Test  wicket 

Limp  England  put  to  the  sword 


Mike  Sefvey  at  Headingley  sees  Elliott  and 
Ponting  put  Australia  almost  beyond  reach 


ALESMEN  of  Ashes 
‘Are  Coming  Home 
k T-shirts  had  an  ex- 
Jtnely  poor  time  of 
' it  yesterday.  Bowled 
out  before  lunch  for  172  by  a 
fellow  sporting  a goatee  beard 
and  earrings,  England  man- 
aged to  get  back  in  the  game 
by  taking  four  prime  Austra- 
lian wickets  for  50  in  an  hour 
or  so  after  the  interval 
It  was  as  good  as  it  got  On  a 
fresh,  sunny  afternoon  the 
pitch  lost  its  friskiness,  the 
ball  failed  to  swing  and  the 
England  batsmen  wished  they 
had  applied  themselves  to  bet- 
ter effect  in  order  to  have 
some  of  it  themselves.  Mat- 
thew Elliott  and  Ricky  Pont- 
ing, the  next  generation  of 
Australian  batsmen,  put  the 
bowling  to  the  sword  with  a 
scintillating  unbroken  part- 
nership of  208  — scored  at  an 
unacceptable  rate  of  more 
than  four  runs  per  over,  to 
leave  them,  at  2S8  for  four,  in 
a position  of  strength  that  has 
probably  placed  the  salvage  of 
this  match  and  with  it  the 
dream  of  regaining  the  old 
urn  beyond  England's  reach. 

Labouring  under  a weight 
of  expectancy  and  lacking 


Paul  Weaver 


Boxing  comes 
up  against 
PC  and  the 
Bury  burghers 

THERE  is  a growing 

awareness,  requiring  no 
corroboration  from  the 
B ritish  Medical  Assoc  iation, 
that  repeated  blows  to  the  box- 
ing game  can  cause  cumula- 
tive and  lasting  damage  to  the 
once  noble  art 
The  contest  between  the 


true  firepower  in  the  condi- 
tions England  bowled  indif- 
ferently, exemplified  as  the 
shadows  lengthened  by  Mark 
Butcher’s  first  international 
over  that  lasted  10  balls  and 
his  second  that  lasted  a fur- 
ther eight 

The  umpires'  arm  shot  out 
22  times  as  bowlers  over- 
stepped the  crease,  a sore 
sign  that  rhythm  and  confi- 
dence are  not  high.  Yet  still 
they  had  their  opportunities, 
with  Elliott  in  particular  sur- 
viving chances  when  29  — a 
simple  one  to  Graham  Thorpe 
at  first  slip  that  would  have 
given  Mike  Smith  his  first 
Test  wicket,  again  on  63  when 
Mike  Atherton  failed  to  ding 
on  to  a low  catch  in  the  gully. 
and  finally  by  Smith  at  long 
leg  in  the  penultimate  over. 

Flayers  of  the  highest  cali- 
bre need  no  second  bidding, 
let  alone  a third  or  fourth  and 
England  paid  heavily  for  it 
By  the  dose  Elliott  the  tall 
left-handed  Victorian,  had 
made  134,  his  second  Test  cen- 
tury, and  Ponting,  a livewire 
batsman  here  embarking  on  a 
resurrection  of  his  brief 
career,  was  approaching  his 
maiden  Test  hundred  on  86. 


pro-boxing  lobby  and  the  abo- 
litionists looks  so  one-sided  it 
would  hardly  be  surprising  if 
the  referee  Mills  Lane  made 
another  dramatic  Intervention. 

The  news  that  Bury  Metro- 
politan Borough  Council  has 
followed  Greenwich  in  South 
London  and  banned  profes- 
sional boxing  from  its  leisure 
centres — so  denying  the  Brit- 
ish flyweight  champion  Adey 
Lewis,  who  is  from  the  town, 
the  chance  to  defend  his  title 
on  home  soil — wfilhave 
alerted  the  sniffer  dogs  of  po- 
litical correctness. 

At  best  PC  can  be  viewed  as 
a safeguard  against  discrimi- 
nation and  persecution,  at 
worst  as  a sort  of  Intellectual 
Fascism.  Either  way  it  is  a 
fierce  adversary  and  there  is 
not  much  it  is  not  getting  its 
teeth  into  these  days. 

Talking  of  which,  there  are 
no  prizes  for  guessing  who  is 
responsible  for  producing  the 
biggest  whiff  of  pugilistic  hali- 
tosis since  the  days  of  big  bad 
Jack  Johnson.  Mike  Tyson  is 
out  of  boxing  for  at  least  a 
year  after  attempting  to  eat 


Memorable  events  here  in  the 
past  have  shown  that  a deficit 
of  86  at  this  stage  is  not  insur- 
mountable, but  England  do 
not  have  a beefy  genius  to 
work  the  miracle. 

The  Australian  innings  had 
been  a transformation  from  a 
processional  morning  that 
saw  the  nlghtwatchman  Dean 
Headley  last  40  minutes  and 
the  last  seven  wickets,  includ- 
ing Mike  Atherton  for  41  the 
highest  score  of  the  innings, 
tumble  in  little  more  than  an 
hour  for  34  runs.  Jason  Gilles- 
pie bounded  with  the  breeze 
at  his  back  down  the  hill  from 
the  Kirkstall  Lane  End  to  take 
six  of  them  in  47  balls  at  a 
personal  cost  of  23. 

His  final  figures  of  seven 
for  37  are  not  only  the  finest 
of  his  elght-Test  career,  but 
the  best  by  an  Australian  at 
the  ground  in  the  88  years, 
eclipsing  Charles  Macartney, 
whose  left-arm  twiddlers 
brought  him  seven  for  58. 

Things  had  started  promis- 
ingly for  England,  with  Ather- 
ton, over  2V4  hours  at  the 
crease  already,  digging  in 
once  more  and.  Headley,  driv- 
ing McGrath  to  the  cover 
boundary  for  his  first  Test 
runs,  looking  as  comfortable 
and  confident  as  anyone.  The 
batting,  as  it  had  been  on  the 
previous  evening,  looked  posi- 


Evander  Holyfield  although, 
according  to  NBC's  Conan 
O'Brien,  he  could  always  be 
hired  out  to  perform  cosmetic 
surgery  on  Prince  Charles. 

Before  Tyson-Holyfield 
there  was  Oliver  McCafi-Len- 
nox  Lewis,  with  the  blabbing 
McCall  looking  as  ifhe  had 
been  training  for  the  psychia- 
trist's couch,  and  afterwards 
came  the  awful  Henry  Akm- 
wande,  clinging  on  to  Lewis  as 
ifhe  was  a relative  making  a 
wilL  According  to  one  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  the  former 
WBO  champion  Akin  wan  de 
will  soon  be  attending  trials  as 
an  offensive  lineman  for  the 
Oakland  Raiders. 

IN  BRITAIN  the  heavy- 
weight is  traditionally 
someone  who  lies  down  to 
be  counted.  Dame  Prank 
Bruno  soon  came  unstuck 
when  he  stopped  picking  duf- 
fer opponents  from  the  pages 
ofExchange  and  Mart.  So 

when  we  settled  down  to 
watch  Lewis- Aktnwande,  an 
all-British — well  Brftish-lsh 
—title  fight,  the  disappoint- 


tive  and  the  bowling  playable. 
Headley  had  made  22  of  the  35 
the  fourth- wicket  partnership 
yielded  when  Mark  Taylor 
brought  Gillespie  chi  in  place 
of  Paul  ReifTel  and  the  may- 
hem started.  Gillespie’s  first 
ball  was  wide  of  off-stump, 
Headley  drove,  sliced  head 


Scoreboard 


B4GLAND 

fhl  IiMihh  (overnight  106-3) 

-M  A Atherton  c GHIesphJ  & McGrath 
O W Moodier  c S R Waugh  b Glileapte 

G P Thorpe  h Gillespie 

JP  Crawley  c Bleweit  b GtllaopM 

M A Eotfiafli  not  out 

R D B Croft  c Ponting  b Gillespie 

□ Gough  b GUIaspe 


41 

22 

IS 

2 

8 

• 

O 

O 

21 

. 172 


A M Snath  b GHhwpio 

Extras  (04.  IM.  wl.  no  13) 

Total  (SB.4  men) 

Pal  of  wicfcats  ooat>  138. 154.154,163. 
172.  172. 

BowO—i  McGrath  22-5-67-2;  Rental 
20-4-41-1;  Gillespie  1X4-1-37-7;  BWwett 
3-0-17-0;  Warm  WW4. 

AUSTRALIA 


■M  A Taylor  c Stewart  b Gough .....  O 

MTG  Elliott  not  out 134 

GSBiewettc  Stewart  b Gough 1 

ME  Waugh  c&bHeuUay  .. 


SR  Waugh  c Crawley  b Headley 

RT  Pouting  not  out 

Extras  [U3.  H>2,  nb20)  


Total  | lor  4. 67  overs) 168 

*=*■  Of  BlelWbi  0, 16. 43. 50. 

Tobab  ft  A Mealy.  S K Warm,  P R RetHel. 
J N GBIespm,  G D McGrath. 

Brnribe  Gough  19-4-65-2;  Headley 
15-1-68-2:  Smith  13-1-SS-tt  Ealham 
6-3-15-0:  Cron  12-0-36-0;  Butcher 
2-0-14-0. 

i M J Kltcnen  end  C J Milch  ley. 


ment  and  anticlimax  were 
hard  to  take.  AU  in  all  not 
forgetting  the  recent  distaste- 
ful comments  by  Chris  Eu- 
bank, it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  burghers  of  Bury. 

The  ftinny  thing  is  they  con- 
tinue to  sanction  amateur  bas- 
ing. John  Morris,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  British  Box- 
ing Board  of  Control  and  a 
voice  of  decency  in  a profes- 
sion where  cheats  and  charla- 
tans not  only  survive  but  give 
the  fight  game  its  sleazy  al- 
lure, said  yesterday:  “I  would 
say  professional  boxing,  with 
its  superior  medical  equip- 
ment and  expertise,  is  much 
safer  than  its  amateur  equiva- 
lent. We  have  done  everything 
we  can  here  to  make  boxing  as 

safe  as  possible.” 

Morris  might  have  an  im- 
portant supporter  In  the  new 
Minister  for  Sport  Tony 
Banks,  who  looks  like  the  twin 
brother  qf  the  On  The  Buses 
actor  Reg  Varney.  Banks  was 
at  Wembley  last  week  to 
watch  Naseem  Hamed. 

The  trouble  with  boxing  is  It 


high  to  Steve  Waugh  in  the 
gully  and  reluctantly  dragged 
himself  from  the  crease. 

Five  overs  later,  having 
added  only  seven  to  his  over- 
night 34  in  65  minutes,  Ather- 
ton fallowed,  hooking 
McGrath's  bouncer  high  to 
long  leg.  Thorpe  bristled  for 
half  an  hour,  twice  pulling  Gil- 
lespie from  outside  off-stump, 
before  misjudging  the  length 
in  attempting  the  shot  again 
and  having  his  stumps  splat- 
tered by  the  resultant  under 
edge.  John  Crawley,  like 
Butcher  before  him,  could  con- 
sider himself  unfortunate,  dip- 
ping a ball  on  to  Greg  Blewetfs 
toe  at  short  leg  whence  it 
bounced  Into  his  hands. 

The  remainder  subsided  in 
a hapless  display  of  tail-end 
ineptitude  rounded  off  by 
Smith  who  retreated  so  for 
from  his  second  ball  that  he 
was  virtually  batting  on  the 
rejected  Test  strip  alongside. 

Gillespie,  as  well  as  having 
natural  pace,  had  adhered  to 
the  basic  line  and  length  de- 
mands of  bowling  at  Heading- 
ley  and  reaped  the  benefits. 
Having  shifted  from  a Wame- 
frlendty  surface,  the  old  adage 
involving  frying  pans  and 
fires  sprang  to  mind. 

If  the  morning  had  been 
hugely  disappointing,  then 
there  was  stOl  enough  in  the 
pitch  for  fresh  bowlers  — par- 


ts so  difficult  to  constructs 
moral  argument  In  its  favour. 
And  it  makes  hypocrites  of  us 
all — I felt  sick  and  guilt-rid- 
den hours  after  being  thrilled 
by  the  Nigel  Beom-Gerald  Mc- 
Clellan fight  when  I learned 
the  extent  of  McClellan's  brain 
injuries. 

A J Liebling,  the  finest  of  all 
boxing  writers,  made  a good 
point  about  this  in  his  classic 
The  Sweet  Science.  MIfa  boxer 
ever  went  as  crazy  as  Nijinsky 
all  the  wowsers  in  the  world 
would  be  screaming  ‘punch 
drunk!’  Well  who  hit 
Nijinsky?" 

Ultimately,  even  the  BMA 
and  political  correctness  will 
have  to  make  way  for  money, 
for  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
fessional boxing.  Long  before 
Don  King  came  on  the  scene 
Jack  Sharkey,  the  world 
heavyweight  champion  in 
1932,  was  asked  who  had  hit 
him  the  hardest  “Jack  Demp- 
sey hit  me  hardest,”  be  said, 
“cos  Dempsey  hit  me  211,000 
dollars’  worth,  while  Joe 
Louis  only  hit  me  36,000  dol- 
lars' worth." 


Sir  Ron  Bearing  was  probably  asked  to  think  the  unthinkable,  because 
politicians  are  big  on  the  unthinkable  these  days.  Frankly,  it  seems 
absurd  to  pay  people  to  come  up  with  bad  ideas,  but  rtfs  ail  the  rage  and 
it  guarantees  that  the  thinker  gets  called  “bold”  and  that  must  be  nice. 

Jeremy  Hardy 


The  Week,  page  15 


ticularly  Headley  whose  natu- 
ral length  ought  to  suit  the 
ground  — to  exploit  Instead 
Headley  got  excited  by  the 
bounce,  bowled  too  short,  and 
suffered  as  a result:  it  was 
Darren  Gough,  roared  on  by 
the  Western  Terrace,  who 
made  the  inroads,  removing 
Taylor  for  nought  and 
Blewett  for  eight  before  his 
fourth  over  was  done. 

When  Headley  pouched  a 
caught  and  bowled  chance  of- 
fered by  Mark  Waugh,  and 
Crawley's  reflex  catch  at 
short  leg  saw  the  end  of  Steve 
Waugh  for  the  first  time  in 
three  Tests  on  this  ground, 
Australia,  fleetingly,  were 
still  there  for  the  taking. 

Elliott  and  Ponting  simply 
blew  the  notion  away  with  a 
display  of  strokeplay  off  front 


and  back  foot  and  ail  round 
the  wicket.  Elliott  had  an- 
nounced himself  by  hooking  a 
sue  in  Headley’s  second  over, 
repeated  the  stroke  later  in 
his  innings,  and  lofted  Robert 
Croft  over  the  long-off  bound- 
ary for  good  measure  to  go 
with  17  fours, 

Ponting,  too.  had  his  mo- 
ments. driving  confidently 
and  towards  the  end  pulling 
Smith  over  midwlcket  for  a 
six  of  his  own,  to  go  with  U 
fours.  It  rounded  off  a dog  of  a 
day  for  Smith:  second  ball 
nought,  catch  dropped  off  his 
bawling,  another  dropped 
himsell  a ball  that  would  not 
swing,  and  a bit  of  a clatter- 
ing all  round.  Welcome  to  the 
big  time. 


Matthew  Engel,  page  21 


THE  confrontational  at- 
mosphere between  ex- 
uberant Test  crowds 
and  heavy-handed  stewards 
reached  a disturbing  con- 
clusion last  night  when  a 
man  was  taken  to  hospital 
with  serious  neck  injuries. 

Braneha  Reslc.  from 
Oxford,  was  in  the  back  end 
of  a pantomime  row  which 
was  tackled  by  up  to  five 
HeadingU-y  stewards  white 
frolicking  on  the  outfield  at 
the  dose  of  play  on  the 
second  dav  of  the  Test. 

Head  l ill! ley  bad  vowed  to 
solve  problems  on  the  West- 
ern Terrace  with  u •Sub- 
tler" approach  after  becom- 
ing concerned  at  the 
repeated  strong  tackles 
upon  streakers  by  stewards 
at  the  Old  Trafford  Test 
three  weeks  ago. 

The  crowd,  by  Heading- 
ley's  st  tin  thirds,  had  been 
well  behaved,  with  only 
one  streaker  all  day.  But. 
when  the  cow  took  tu  the 
field,  it  was  chased  by  four 
stewards,  with  n fifth 
crash-tackling  it  into  the 
advertising  hoardings. 
Spectators  spoke  of  hearing 
“a  loud  crack”.  Reslc.  who 
lost  consciousness  after  hit- 
ting  the  boards,  was  treated 
for  almost  30  minutes  on 
the  outfield  by  an  anaesthe- 
tist and  two  doctors. 

Superintendent  Jeff  Oli- 
ver. In  charge  of  policing  ut 
the  ground,  said:  "We  have 
two  witnesses  as  well  as 
one  officer  who  saw  what 
happened.  We  have  also 
identified  two  of  the  stew- 
ards who  have  admitted 
being  involved.  If  there  is 
evidence  that  a criminal  of- 
fence might  have  been  com- 
mitted. we  shall  Interview 
the  appropriate  people." 

Chris  Hassell.  Yorkshire's 
chief  executive,  said:  "Stew  - 
ards  are  told  to  apprehend 
people  who  invade  the  field 
3S  quickly  us  possible. 

"{But]  I have  repeatedly- 
said  that  my  concern  is  that 
stewarding  operations  are 
carried  out  with  tact.  I don't 
condone  heavy-handed 
actions.  I shall  be  telling  the 
stewards  to  ease  off." 
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Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1  Princess  much  troubled  In 
single  mode:  this  should 
dear  her  path  (6.8) 

8 Antelope  from  Eastern 
country  (5) 

9 Half  a season  with  an  eye  to 
dealing  with  a post-mortem 
(8) 

11  Grass  production  has  (so  to 

say)  preserved  spirit  (3,4) 


12  Reasoning  of  infinite  kind  of 
fool  or  a crossword  compiler 
0.6) 

13  Greeting  embraces  admin 
type,  formerty  a pilgrim  (5) 

IS  About  10,  eaten  by 
composer,  very  tasty  (9) 

17  Stoker  always  appears  as  a 
crook  (9) 

20  left  ship  that's  slow  and 
broad  (S) 

21  Something  to  do  rousingfy 
but  it's  going  up  my  nose  (7) 


23  Agent,  old,  who  doesn't  get 
paid  back  — don't  back  him! 
(2-5) 

25,1  down  Spiritual  s-success 
shines  steadily  before  we 
make  a picture  of  a 
disturbance  (5,3,5, 7) 

26  Hot  stuff  may  gain  favour  (5) 
27,1 0 Cradle  Song  (Moussorg- 
sky's:  Delibes’  "Une  Lyre' 
arrangement)  (6, 8.4, 4,4) 

Down 


1 See  25 

2 4 to  have  made  a picture?  (5) 

3 Sap?  Put  your  name  here  if 
you  agree  (9) 

4 Many  hurt:  I'm  sure  to  follow 
(7) 

5 Drop  hindrance  to  season 
(3.4) 

6 Not  as  green  as  the  writing 
on  the  Queen's  tomb?  (5) 

7 Wealthy  Spanish  student  in 
journey  to  find  flag  (9) 

no  See  27  - 

14  Treat  a relative  with  many 
players  (6,3) 

16  Plant  for  treating  smart  In 
baseless  newspaper  article  (9) 

18  Take  top  off  drink  for 
somewhat  lonely  Greek 
character  (7) 

4fl  Vte  team  way  of  continuing 
next  year  (7) 

22  Admitted  to  what  property 
must  be  (5) 

24  Describe  the  word 

’Zoroastruin*  incampkjtety 
(5) 
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